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Oil Men Watch Resale Prices Discontinued 


Rate Cut Plan 
For Mid-West 


N. P.N. News Bureau 
CHICAGO, July 3.—Rail ship- 
pers of petroleum products 
throughout the Middle West, as 
well as users of pipelines, barges 
and truck transports, are inter- 
estedly awaiting the outcome of 
proposals to reduce rail rates 
from southwestern origins. 





A joint hearing on the pro-| 


posals will be held July 10 at 
St. Louis before the Southwest- 
ern Freight Bureau and the 
Western Trunk Line committee. 

Proposed rate cuts to meet 
non-rail competition would re- 
duce present rates by from 5.5 to 
11.5 cents per hundredweight. 
Southwestern Freight Bureau’s 
pending proposal calls for reduc- 
tions ranging from 8.5 to 11.5 
cents per hundredweight. Un- 
der this plan, for example, 
would reduce the Group 3 (Ok- 
lahoma) rate to St. Paul from 
46 to 36.5 cents. 

Representatives of Petroleum 
Rail Shippers Ass’n. comprising 
approximately 30 independent 
rail-shipping refiners, met with 
the W.T.L. committee here last 
week and went over evidence in 
the case with rail executives. 

The refiners’ representatives 
told them that because of “ex- 
orbitant” rates the rail carriers 
had lost 910,000 cars of freight 
among independent refiners 
alone. 

The rail-shipping refiners con- 
tended that gasoline rates had 
been reduced in_ practically 
every section of the U. S. ex- 
cept from the Mid-Continent 
during the past ten years. 

Advantages to oil companies 
using pipelines, barges and 
trucks, because of the high rail 
rates, were pointed out. 

If the pending rate-cut pro- 
posals are adopted by the rails, 
it was predicted that the roads 
would regain approximately 30 
per cent of the petroleum ton- 
nage which had switched to 
non-rail carriers. 

Present at the meeting were 


H. A. Watts, Derby Oil Co., 
R. E. Fisher, El Dorado Refin- 
ing Co., Douglas Sorme, Cos- 


den Petroleum Corp., P. G. An- 
derson, Lion Oil & Refg. Co., 
C. C. Correll, Rodessa Oil & 
Refg. Co. and H. R. Gillespie, 
Deep Rock Oil Corp. 


By Socony in Kings County 





N. P.N. News Bureau 

NEW YORK, July 1.—Socony- 
Vacuum Oil Corp. on June 30 an- 
nounced that effective that date 
it was suspending the mainten- 
ance of retail prices for its 
branded regular grade gasoline 
in Kings county of New York 
City. Kings county includes 
Brooklyn. 

The Texas Co. on June 30 an- 
nounced that they were taking 
similar action in Kings county, 
effective July 1. 

A Socony official stated that 
this move was “compelled” by 
the “widespread sales of third 
grade gasoline and* other com- 
petitive factors in Brooklyn, in- 
cluding the difficulty of our deal- 
ers in meeting competition gen- 
erally.” 

Socony was the first to invoke 
provisions of New York’s Feld- 
Crawford fair trade act. The 
company posted a minimum re- 
sale price of 17.5 cents per gal- 
lon, including tax, for regular 
grade on Aug. 3, 1938 in four 
counties of New York City. 
Dealer associations had urged 
supplying companies to post re- 
sale prices under the Feld-Craw- 
ford fair trade act of 1937. 

Two representatives of New 
York dealer associations told 
NPN that suspension of resale 


price maintenance “cannot help 
but spread” to surrounding 
counties of New York where 
provisions of the fair trade also 
are invoked by supplying com- 
panies. 

Sol Herzog, counsel for Gar- 
age and Gasoline Station Oper- 
ators Council said that the move 
was “unfortunate, because the 
industry for a long time had 
felt that retail price mainten- 
ance would help. It is an indi- 
cation that the industry has fal- 
len down in its self-discipline 
and has been unable to keep 
dealers in line with suppliers re- 
tail prices,” he added. 

Mr. Herzog said that he felt 
the damage was done now and 
that it is quite a blow to stable 
retail gasoline prices and to the 
cause of wider application of 
such fair trade laws. 

Charles J. Bensky, counsel for 
New York Dealers Chamber of 
Commerce said that the suspen- 


sion of retail price mainten- 
ance in Kings county would 


probably result in a price war, 
and that he is “sure that the 
same step will be taken in other 
New York counties.” He said 
he has called a meeting of his 
organization to see what steps 
the dealers will take. 





Improvement Plans Pushed 
By Southwestern Refiners 


N. P.N. News Bureau 

TULSA, July 1.—Improve- 
ments and modernization proj- 
ects have gotten under way at 
a number of refineries in the 
southwest within the past few 
weeks. 

The Barnsdall Refining Co. is 
erecting a pipe still at its Corpus 
Christi, Tex. refinery. The plant 
heretofore has had a cracking 
unit of 5000 barrels daily ca- 
pacity, but the skimming unit 
now being installed will be of 
10,000 barrels daily capacity, 
giving the plant a total capacity 
of 15,000 barrels daily. 

Two refineries at Cushing, 
Okla. are installing new fur- 
naces. The Cushing Refining & 
Gasoline Co. is completing in- 
stallation of a new crude unit, 
consisting of furnace and tower. 
The new unit is being erected 
adjacent to the cracking plant 


The company also has completed 
laying a 6-inch crude line con- 
necting to the Carter Oil Co.’s 
lines which the company recent- 


ly leased for the purpose of 
transporting crude from the 


Crescent and Ramsey pools to 
the Cushing refinery. 

The Deep Rock Oil Corp. also 
is erecting a new furnace at its 
Cushing refinery, and _ doing 
some other modernization work 
at that place. 

The Sinclair Refining Co. has 
announced that shortly after 
July 1 it will make some im- 
provements in its Sand Spring, 
Okla. refinery. Just what those 
improvements will be and the 
approximate cost have not been 
made public as yet. The werk 
will be completed this summer. 

The Ben Franklin Refining 

(Continued on page 1°) 


FDR Approves 
‘Hot’ Oil Law, 
$20,000 Voted 


N. P.N. News Bureau 
WASHINGTON, July 3.— 
After a hectic week, the Con- 
nally “Hot” Oil Law has been 
extended for a three-year per- 
iod, and provision made for its 
administration. For a while it 
seemed doubtful, during the 
last hours of the fiscal year 
(ended June 30), whether the 
flag would be carried through. 
The Senate agreed June 28 to 
the three-year limitation placed 
on the extension measure by the 
House (after the Senate had 
passed a bill granting per- 
manent extension). Then there 
was a scurry to get the bill 
through red-tape routine and to 
the White House for President 
Roosevelt to sign. He did so 
the evening of June 29, along 
with an emergency appropria- 
tion of $20,000 until funds can 
be appropriated for for admin- 
istration during the new fiscal 
year which began at 12:01 A.M., 
July 1. 

Under the budget law, no ap- 
propriation can be made for a 
non-existent Act. Technically, 
the Connally Act was non-ex- 
istent until signed by the Presi- 
dent for, unless he signed it, the 
law would have expired at mid- 
night June 30. 


Ickes Comments 


In an Interior Department re- 
lease announcing continuance 
of the Connally Law, Secretary 
Ickes was quoted as saying: 

“The extension of this law 
makes possible continued joint 
action of the federal government 
and the principal oil-producing 
states in the conservation of oil 
and gas reserves of the United 
States.” 

Illinois, the release points out, 
“now ranking fifth in oil produc- 
tion and producing about 5 per 
cent of the national output, will 
remain as the only large oil-pro- 
ducing state which has_ not 
adopted legislation to conserve 
the oil and gas resources within 
its borders.” 

“This joint action of the State 
and Federal Government is pre- 
venting waste and _ increasing 
the efficiency of oil production 
in the U. S.,” Secretary Ickes 
said. “Ouc petioleum suppty is 
being mainiainea to an im- 
portant degree by improvements 
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in methods of production, which 
make possible an increased re- 
covery of oil from our proved 


reserves. By making certain 
that we produce oil in the U. S. 
more efficiently and with a high- 
er recovery factor than in other 
countries, our oil supply can be 
brought closer to a parity with 
the oil resources of the rest of 
the world and we can thus post- 
pone the time when we will have 
to depend upon foreign supplies 
or alternative fuels, both at 
higher prices.” 

“By giving strong support to 
the State oil and gas conserva- 
tion laws, the Connally Law has 
made a substantial contribution 
to the conservation of the oil 
and gas resources of the Nation, 
and the federal and state re- 
sponsibilities in this respect have 
been co-ordinated without plac- 
ing any undue burden upon the 
consumer of petroleum prod- 
ucts. In fact, I am convinced 
that the consumer will continue 
to benefit if the policy § an- 
nounced in the Connally Act of 
making adequate supplies of oil 
available at reasonable prices is 
adopted as permanent legisla- 
tion of the United States.” 

Secretary Ickes said that no 
changes in policy are antici- 
pated under the extension of the 


Connally law but that he favors) 


the permaent enactment of the 
law as soon as possible as a step 
toward the protection of the 
needs for oil for the national de- 
fense and for the general wel- 
fare. 


House Committee Votes 
To Report Compact Bill 


N. P.N. News Bureau 
WASHINGTON, July 3. 
House _ Interstate Commerce 
Committee has voted to report 
the Boren resolution (H. J. Res. 


329) approving extension of the| 


Interstate Oil Compact for an- 
other two years. No action has 
been taken in the Senate. 

In a message to Congress re- 
cently, President Roosevelt rec- 


ommended extension of the! 
compact. 

It is understood that Rep. 
Cole, Md., chairman of the 
“Cole Oil Committee” in 1933- 
1934, will write the House re- 
port on the proposed legisia- 
tion. 


SEC Gets Oil Issues 
Totaling $135,000,000 


N. P.N. News Bureau 
WASHINGTON, July _ 3. 
Two oil companies have filed 
with Securities-Exchange Com- 
mission registration statements 
covering issues worth $135,000,- 

000 within the past week. 


Larger of the two was the} 
| fith, -[nd. 
covering + $85,000,000 . ‘of, 


statement Union 
Corp 


15-year 


of * Shell Oi 


debentures, proceeds 


from whick are to ,be -applied 


to redemption of two earlier is- 
sues. 

The other was filed by Tide 
Water Associated Oil Co., cov- 
ering $35,000,000 in debentures, 
and $15,000,000 Serial notes. Of 
the total sum, $38,062,500 of the 
net proceeds will be used to 
redeem earlier debentures and 
notes, and the balance will be 
used to increase working capi- 
tal, “to further development of 
oil reserves, the installation of 
rew equipment and the mod- 
ernization of plant facilities, and 
the extension and moderniza- 
tion of transportation and mar- 
keting facilities.” 


State Court Holds 
Title to Tidelands 
Held by California 


N. P.N. News Bureau 

LOS ANGELES, July 1.—The 
State of California has sover- 
eign title to all tidal and sub- 
merged lands for a distance of 
three miles off the coast, ac- 
cording to a decision by Superior 
Judge Emmet H. Wilson on 
June 27. 

The ruling grew out of efforts 
by Earl G. Sinclair and Lauren 
D. Cherry to restrain the city 
of Long Beach and the Long 
Beach Development Co. from 
trespassing on tidelands off the 
Long Beach field. 

These petitioners claimed 
they had filed on the land in 
question in February, 1939, un- 
der the United States law gov- 
erning mining and oil 
and that subsequently the city 
of Long Beach had entered into 


| drilling agreement with the de- 


velopment company. 

The city was successful in 
contending that the land was 
conveyed to it by the state in 
1911. The court, tracing the com- 
mon law back to the days of 
King George III, ruled that the 
state, by reason of its sovereign 
power, had the right to do as it 
sees fit in respect to such 
property. 


Wadhams Takes 15,000 Bbls. 


From Illinois Fields 

CHICAGO Effective early 
last week Wadhams Oil Co., sub- 
sidiary of Socony-Vacuum Oil 
Co., has been buying 15,000 bar- 
rels of Ill. crude from the Cen- 
tralia Field daily to replace sim- 
ilar amount formerly purchased 
in the Mid-Continent Field. 

The purchases will be made 


through an arrangement with 
Sinclair-Prairie Pipeline Co. 


which will deliver it to the In- 
diana Pipeline System at Grif- 
near the Wadhams’ 
plant. ‘The rate on this move- 
ment has been established at 25 
cénts a barrel. 
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Illinois Production Nears 250,000-Barrel Mark 


NEW YORK—Crude oil production in Illinois hit a new 
high of 245,200 barrels daily in the week ended July 1, up 11,- 
350 barrels from the previous week, report of the American 
Petroleum Institute today showed. Production for the country 
as a whole increased 10,200 barrels to 3,463,000 barrels daily. 


70-Octane ‘Third Grade’ Appears in Arkansas 


EL DORADO, Ark.—An independent survey of the so- 
called “third grade” gasolines marketed in Arkansas is said 
to have disclosed that Standard Oil Co. of Louisiana has intro- 
duced its new 70 octane (C. F. R. motor method test), leaded 
“competitive-grade” gasoline here and at several other points 
in the state “to meet trackside competition.” Other major com- 
pany marketers had not introduced a new leaded “third grade” 
gasoline up to the beginning of this week, it was said. 


Derailment of Tank Cars Causes Fire 


CHICAGO—Derailment and explosion of four cars of 
crude and two cars of gasoline, enroute to the Chicago area, 
at Gardner, Illinois, yesterday caused damages estimated at 
$25,000 to $30,000. Flames, resulting from the wreck, swept 
over 10 acres of timber, and temporarily crippled electric serv- 
ice to nearby towns. 


Switching Charges Reduced in Chicago District 


CHICAGO—Publication of a new tariff covering reduced 
switching charges on light petroleum products in the Chicago 
district was being discussed today by interested rail executives 
at Western Truck Line headquarters. Interstate Commerce 
Commission last week approved the reduction. 

New rates are 2.5 per hundredweight on one-line hauls, 5 
cents per hundredweight on two-line hauls and 3.75 cents per 
hundredweight on three-line hauls. 


Juror in Tulsa Strike Trial May Face Charges 


TULSA, July 5.—One of the two jurors who last week held 
out for acquittal of Jack Hays, president of the local C.I.0O.-Oil 
Workers Union of charges directing a riot, has been arrested 
by and will be charged with perjury, according to County Attor- 
ney Dixie Gilmer, who said the juror involved was A. B. 
Christenberry of West Tulsa. Jury was dismissed June 28 after 
a reported deadlock of 10 to 2 in favor of conviction. 


The county attorney said he had evidence that Christen- 
berry had a brother-in-law who was one of the strikers doing 
picket duty following the CIO-Oil Workers’ Union strike at the 
Mid-Continent Petroleum Corp.’s refinery, and that he often 
visited this relative when the latter was on strike duty. 


Socony Cuts Tank Car Gasoline Prices 


NEW YORK--Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc., today an- 
nounced a reduction of 0.2c per gallon in its posted tank car 
prices for all grades of motor gasoline throughout New York 
state and New England, except western New York, effective 
July 6. 

There will be no change in dealer prices at Boston, New 
York, Providence, Syracuse and other points where dealer tank 
wagon prices are already depressed, the announcement said, 
but there was no mention of dealer prices at other points. 

“The reduction in the tank car price was responsive to the 
lowering of postings on the Gulf Coast of 0.125¢ per gallon 
and reduction in charter rates from the Gulf Coast to the 


North Atlantic seaboard,” according to the announcement. 
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Ove 72 Octane is Average 
For ‘House Brand’ Gasolines 


N. P.N. News Bureau 6p, the leaded third grade, the 
TULSA, July 3.-The average) range in octane value being 
octane value (L-3 Method) of from 69 down to 67, the average 


“house brand” or “Q” gasoline being 67.2. The regular third) 


pe a, P grade as reported by 27 com- 
shipped from Mid-Continent re- panies had an octane value| 


fineries for summer use is 72.47, range from 67.3 down to 45,| 
the octane committee of the, with the average being 56. | 
Western Petroleum’ Refiners, In connection with release of | 


Ass’n. has announced following this survey, however, it was em- 
phasized that the octane value! 
a recent survey. 


of a motor fuel often dropped! 

The average octane value Of somewhat between the time it| 

“Ethyl premium” the committee) jg “made up” in a tank at the| 

reported, was 79.6, while that Of| refinery and the time it event-| 
jeaded third grade was 67.2. 


: ; ually reaches the consumer’s | 
Ordinary third grade had an oc- tank. This drop is caused in part! 
tane value of 56. 


by lead precipitation and partly} 

The W. P. R. A. committee’s| by loss through evaporation of 
survey was made by obtaining some of the lighter fractions. | 
from the refiners detailed re-|- This is one of the reasons, it 
ports on the various grades that) was explained, why the survey) 
have been shipped within the) is being made of motor fuels! 
past 30 to 45 days. These re-| sold at the service stations. 
xorts contained the _ octane! 
shoal as determined by the May Call Meeting on Octane 
laboratories at the plants, as 
well as the specifications of the 
various grades. 

The octane committee now is 
conducting a survey, in co-oper- 
ation with member companies 
of the association, to determine 
the octane value and specifica- 
tions of motor fuels sold at 
service stations. Member com- 
panies have been assigned cer- 
tain territories and are collect- 
ing samples and running the 
tests in their laboratories. This 
survey is expected to be com- 











As soon as this survey is com- 
pleted, it was indicated, the oc- 
tane committee will endeavor to 
call a general meeting of the re- 
finers throughout the country to 
consider the matter of octane 
values. One of the questions that 
undoubtedly would be considered 
at such a meeting would be that 
of making some change in the 
present octane bracket classifica- 
tions, if it is found that there 
has been a sufficiently definite 
trend to justify any changes. 











If the octane committee should 
cecide, as a result of the surveys, 
to call a general meeting of the 
refiners of the country, the date! 
probably would be sometime| 
along in August, it was said.| 
Representatives of all refiners! 
would be invited to attend the| 
meeting. 


pleted within the next few 
weeks. 

The compilation of reports re- 
ceived from refineries giving oc- 
tane value and specifications of 
the various grades _ shipped 
shows that among the 29 com- 
panies reporting on “Ethyl 
Premium” the octane value 
ranged from 81 down to 76. ‘fhe A detailed study of the com- 
average of the 29 companies, mittee’s recently released report 
however, was found to be 79.6. Shows that nine of the 29 com- 

panies reported octane value for 
Highest was 74.1 Octane “house brand” at slightly above 

The same number of com- 72, while 10 of them reported a) 
panies reported with reference Value in the neighborhood of 73 
to “house brand” gasoline. The and three with an octane value} 
highest octane value was found °f 4pproximately 74. 
to be 74.1, the lowest 70, with The accompanying table lists) 
the average for the 29 companies the “lows” and the “highs” of| 
listed at 72.47. the specifications reported by| 

Only six companies reported the various companies. 











| 

| 

Compilation of the Analyses of Samples of Motor Fuel Shipped 

from Mid-Continent Refineries for Summer Use, Showing the Range 

as Between Samples of the Same Grades as well as Comparison of 
the Analyses of the Different Grades 


Ethyl Regular “Q” 67 Octane Third Grade 


Kk Be 2 85-100 85-105 89-106 85-110 
10% point 120-150 120-152 120-140 125-160 
20% point 125-179 140-181 150-170 140-200 
50% point 195-254 220-258 220-275 180-270 
90% point 295-390 329-384 347-385 334-387 
End point 365-470 360-414 390-415 375-430 
Octane (L-3) 76-81 70-74.1 67-69 45-67.3 
Gum (copper dish) 0-25 0-25 2.4-25 0-25 


Vapor pressure 7.5-1i 7.8-10 8-10.1 6.6-10.1 
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NPN’s Log 
ON OIL LEGISLATION 














Summarized 


oil legislative information 


below is based on reports 


received at Cleveland from Washington and state legislatures, which 
are deemed reliable although NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS assumes 
no responsibility for accuracy or completeness of this information. 


Nebraska 


(Legislature convened Jan, 3, 
adjourned June 7) 


Bills Enacted 


Bill No. 12. Exempts from tax 
motor fuels containing 10 per cent 
or more of ethyl alcohol processed 
in Nebraska from farm_ crops 
grown in U. S. used in operating 
tractors, combines, stationary en- 
gines, pumps, machinery, motors, 
or for any purpose other than 
operating or propelling motor vehi- 
cles on public roads, state high- 


| Ways, county highways, streets and 


Final Reports 


New York 


(Legislature convened Jan. 1, ° 
adjourned May 20) 


BILLS ENACTED 
HB-2307. Continues “emergency” 
tax of 1 cent per gallon on motor 


fuel for another year until June 30, 


1940. Approved. 

HB-2308. Continues additional 
“emergency” 1-cent motor fuel tax 
for another year, until June 30, 
1940. Approved. 

HB-1134. Provides that trucks 
weighing unladen more than 4000 
pounds shall be required to plant 


lighted flares or lanterns in front of 
and to the rear of the vehicle when- 
ever it is parked on a public high- 
way except within a _ city. Ap- 
proved. 

HB-2314. Provides for state aid 
to towns whose tax for roads is 
over 150 mills on each dollar of 
actual valuation of the taxable prop- 
erty. Approved. 

HB-2315. Suspends until after 
1939 payments by the state to coun- 
ties out of highway funds for roads. 
Approved. 

HB-1641 and SB-1202. 
agriculture and markets law in 
relation to weights and measures. 
Provides that if gasoline pumps are 


Amends 


not correctly installed or adjusted 
they shall be corrected or con- 
demned. Approved. 


SB-2268. Authorizes imposition 
of certain taxes until July 1, 1940, by 
anv city having a population of 
1,000,000 or more. Approved. 

Bills Which Did Not Pass 

HB-591 and SB-470. To increase 
permanent gasoline tax rate from 2 
cents to 4 cents per gallon and to 
repeal two 1-cent “emergency” taxes. 


HB-493 and SB-705. To make 
bonding provisions mandatory in- 
stead of discretionary. 


_HB-552 and SB-892. To reduce 
distributor’s allowance for services 
and expenses in complying with law 


from 1 per cent of amount of tax 
due to % of 1 per cent. 

HB-2209. To abolish distributor’s 
1 per cent allowance for services 


and expenses in complying with the 
provisions of the gasoline tax. 
HB-647 and SB-893. To create a 
gasoline grading and_ inspection 
board with the duty and power (1) 


to establish at least 3 grades of 
gasoline according to quality; (2) 


to adopt standards and specifications 


for the grades so established: (3) 
to inspect retail outlets; and (4) to 
fix and collect reasonable charges 
for any analysis. 

HB-492 and SB-556. To amend 
specifications for motor fuel. 

HB-277 and SB-360. To require 
posting of prices of motor fuels 
and of any product used in greas- 
ing or lubricating motor vehicles. 
Sales at other than posted price 
would be prohibited. 


HB-1322 To require the posting 
of a sign not less than 7 inches high 


and 7 inches wide nor more than 
12 inches high and 12 inches wide 
stating the price, inclusive of all 
taxes, of motor fuel and of any 
product used in greasing or lubri- 
cating motor vehicles. 

HB-1434 and SB-874. To amend 
public works law in relation to the 


control and 
advertising. 


regulation of outdoor 
Exempts not more than 


two signs erected or maintained 
upon property to identify a business 
conducted thereon provided such 
signs do not aggregate more than 
24 square feet in area and do not 
extend more than 15 feet above 


ground. 


HB-14. To amend public works 
law in relation to control and regu-| 
lation of outdoor advertising. Su-| 
perintendent of public works may| 
designate highways as scenic drives 
and prohibit all advertising except 
a sign in connection with a business | 
conducted on the premises and then | 
only if such sign conforms with the | 
regulations of the superintendent | 
and requirements of bill. 

HB-998. To remove all signs 
within 50 feet of the nearest bound- | 
ary of a highway and those which | 








constitute a traffic hazard. | 
HB-2. To defer registration to} 
March 31. | 
HB-147. To fix a daylight speed | 

| 

| 


limit of 50 m.p.h. and a night limit 
of 40 m.p.h.. 

HB-290 and SB-208. To amend 
highway law in relation to acquisi- | 
tion by the state of lands and ease- | 
ments for the reconstruction of im- | 
proved state highways. 

HB-347. To require’ inspection 
of motor vehicle at state owned 
stations. Fee 50 cents, 

HB-380 and SB-361. To provide! 
that 25 per cent of 2 cents of gaso- | 
line tax shall be paid to New York | 
City and other cities and villages in 
the proportion that number of mo- 
tor vehicle registrations in such city 
bears to total state registration. 

HB-496. To require all motor 
vehicles to have yellow reflector 
outlining outer front surface or rim 
of the headlight outside the lens| 
through which the light is projected. | 

HB-1195. To prohibit the opera- | 
tion of trucks on the public highways | 
from Saturday noon to 6. o'clock | 
Monday morning and on_ holidays. | 

HB-2133. To appropriate $300,000 | 
to provide for an enlarged state} 
police force. 

HB-2139. To reduce the maximum 
allowable weight per wheel from 
11,000 to 9,800 pounds and per axle 
from 22,000 pounds to 18,000 pounds. 

SB-918. To provide that the dis- 
tributor’s bond shall in no case be 
less than $1000 nor more than $50,- 
000 in amount. 

SB-2284. To provide that there 
shall be no reimbursements for taxes 
paid on motor fuel which has been 
deposited in the fuel tank of a motor 
vehicle where it appears that the 
motor vehicle is operated on and off 
the highways. 

SB-828. To 


impose upon every 
person engaged in the business of 
selling tangible personal property 
at retail a tax of 2 per cent of gross 
receipts. Sales of motor fuel would 
be exempt. 


SB-2264. To impose an excise tax 


of 2 per cent of receipts for the 
privilege of selling tangible prop- 
erty at retail and an excise tax of 
2 per cent of purchase price for 
privilege of using any article of 
tangible personal property. Sales 
of motor fuel are exempt. 

SB-112. To amend public works 
law in relation to control and regu- 
lation of outdoor advertising. With 
a few minor exceptions signs are 
exempt when erected or maintained 
upon property in connection with 
and relating solely to the business 


conducted thereon. 

SB-329. To amend law relating 
to removal of advertising signs ad- 
jacent to state highways. 

SB-21, 45, 105 and 2260. 
registration until April 1. 

SB-1100. To prohibit trucks from 
using the highways between Satur- 
day noon and 6 a.m. Monday. 

_ SB-121. Constitutional amendment 
in relation to tolls on persons and 
property on wheels. 


To defer 


| pipeline, 


| than $440,000 


| vided 


alleys. Approved. 

Bill No. 235. Continues use fuel 
tax rate at 5 cents per gallon until 
June 30, 1941. Amends _ section 
providing for allocation of reve- 
nues from gasoline tax. Approved. 

Bill No, 331. Creates a Division 
of Motor Fuels in Department of 
Agriculture and Inspection. Head 
of this division, Director of Motor 
Fuels, is charged with administra- 
tion and enforcement of all laws 
governing sale, distribution, trans- 
portation, importation and use of 
motor fuels, collection of registra- 
tion load fees and barrel inspec- 
tion fees on such fuels, collection 
of taxes, and use thereof.  Ap- 
proved. 


Bill Continues “emer- 
tax for two years 
1941. Provides that 
no tax shall be collected from any 
person bringing motor fuel into 
state by barge or pipeline, or re- 
fining motor vehicle fuel in state, 
unless or until fuel is used at or 
shipped from barge line or pipeline 
terminal of said barge line, or 
or refinery, for consump- 
tion in Nebraska. Requires a de- 
posit or a corporate surety bond 
of $50,000 for each refinery, barge 
line terminal or pipeline terminal. 
Approved. 

Bill No. 


No. 483. 
gency” 1-cent 
until June 30, 


Diverts not 
from highway 
to state assistance fund. Approved. 

Bill No. 494. Amends Bill No. 
13. It reappropriates not more 
than $540,000 from highway fund 
for uses and purposes of state 
assistance fund. It further re- 
appropriates for same purpose all 
moneys in excess of 10 per cent 
of highway fund, provided, that 
subsequent to Aug. 1, 1939. High- 
way fund shall be reimbursed for 
any moneys in excess of $7,000,000 
insuring to state assistance fund 
between effective date of act and 
June 30, 1939, arising out of any 
moneys credited to state assistance 
fund in excess of 10 per cent of 
highway fund. Finally, it is pro- 
that amounts reappropriated 
shall not cease, when limit of 
$7,000,000 has been expended, to 
be credited to state assistance 
fund. Approved. 

Bill No. 2. Repeals law regulat- 
ing contract and common carriers. 
Approved. 

Bill No. 
sory 
by 


1s. more 


3. 
inspection 
cities and 
Bill No. 100. 
ment of roads 


Provides for compul- 
of motor vehicles 
villages. Approved. 
Authorizes depart- 
and irrigation to 
purchase toll bridges with high- 
way funds not to exceed sum of 
$63,000. Approved. 

Bill No. 111. Fixes a 60 
speed limit for motor vehicles. 
proved. 

Bill No. 
istration 
vehicles 


m.p.h. 
Ap- 


148. Provides for a 

fee double usual rate 
using fuel not subject 
gasoline tax. Approved, 

Bill No. 224. Requires 
transporting inflammables 
to a stop before crossing 
tracks. Approved. 

Bill No. 330. Provides 
maximum allowable length 
feet for a tractor semi-trailer 
Law without approval. 

Bill No. 120. Prohibits local dis- 
crimination intended to destroy busi- 
ness of competitor. Approved. 


reg- 
for 
to 


trucks 
to come 
railroad 


for a 
of 42 
unit. 


Bill No. 299. Regulates oil and 
gas leases of estates of decedents, 
minors, and incompetents. Ap- 


proved. 


Bill No. 300. Permits foreign cor- 
porations to acquire oil and gas 
leases for 10-year periods or as 
long as oil and gas are produced in 
commercial quantities. Approved, 


fund | 


Bills Which Did Not Pass 


Bill No. 377. To continue ‘“‘emer- 
gency” 1-cent tax from July 1, 1939, 
until June 30, 1941, and to divert, 
during that period, 15 per cent of 
fund to state assistance fund. 

Bill No. 1. To provide that when- 
ever supply of ethyl alcohol pro- 
cessed in Nebraska from American 
farm products is sufficient and can 
be purchased at a price not to ex- 
reed 25 cents a gallon, then each 
place where motor fuel is sold shall 
be required to sell motor fuel con- 
taining not less than 5 per cent of 
ethyl alcohol. 

Bill No. 6. To provide that tax 
paid on alcohol blends, used for any 
purpose other than for operation of 
motor vehicles on public highways, 
streets or alleys, shall be refunded. 

Bill No. 80. To permit imnorts 
and storage of motor fuel without 
liability for tax until fuel is sold 
or loaded for sale. 

Bill No. 133. To require posting 
of signs separately stating price of 
motor fuel and tax rate. 

Bill No. 261. To prohibit the sale 
of motor fuel at retail or wholesale 
at a price other than one posted on 
date of sale. 

Bill No. 187. To permit counties 
and cities to levy a tax of 25 cents 
per square foot on all billboards. 

Bill No. 86. To prohibit sale of 
any item of merchandise at retail 


or wholesale at less than cost as 
defined in act. 
Bili No. 112. To _ provide for 


licensing of itinerant merchants. 
Bill No. 142. To defer motor ve- 
hicle registration from Feb. 1 until 


April 1. ; 
Bill No. 149. To provide that 
trucks or buses licensed by other 


states, operating more than 35 miles 
from the border, must pay same 
license fees as Nebraska _ trucks, 
although fees may be computed 
according to time spent in state. 

Bill No. 194. To establish a speed 
limit of 60 m.p.h. for passenger cars 
and certain trucks. Trucks carrying 
more than 6 tons would be subject 
to a 40 m.p.h. limit instead of 
present 35 m.p.h. 

Bill No. 219. To provide for dis- 
tribution of revenues from registra- 
tion fees. 

Bill No. 229. To provide that no 
more than one inspection fee a 
month shall be paid upon loads of 
motor fuels transported in state if 
vehicle is regularly engaged in such 
transportation. 

Bill No. 255. To increase the maxi- 


mum allowable length of a single 
vehicle to forty-five feet. 
Bill No. 306. To impose a mile- 


age tax of two mills per ton mile 
on diesel trucks. 


Bill No. 322. To repeal law estab- 


lishing ports of entry. 

Bill No. 433. To provide for spe- 
cial permits to deliver gasoline in 
vehicles with a capacity of more 
than 900 gallons between 9 p.m. and 
5 a.m. 


Bill No. 32. To increase amount 
to be paid by state to owner of 
newly discovered oil or gas from 


$15,000 to $75,000. 

Bill No. 90. To provide that any 
person engaged in business of selling 
any commodity at wholesale from 
truck, wagons, motor vehicles or 
other means of transportation, hav- 
ing a principal place of business in 
Nebraska, shall be subject to a 
license or occupational tax only at 
such principal place of business. 

Bill No. 476. To provide that 19 
cents from every motor vehicle reg- 
istration fee be used to pay for care 
of indigent persons injured by motor 
vehicles. 


Compact Commission to Meet 

By Telegraph 

OKLAHOMA CITY, July 5. 

Meeting of the Interstate Oil 
Compact Commission at Santa 
Fe, N. M., July 19 and 20, will 
be one of the most important 
that body has held, Secretary 
Art L. Walker has announced. 
Preliminary program, according 
to Secretary Walker, calls for 
considerable discussion of future 
plans for the compact and the 
possible expansion of its work. 


; 
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Illinois Enacts Four Bills 
To Regulate ‘Gas’ Retailing 


N. P.N. News Bureau 

CHICAGO, July 2.—Four bills 
regulating retail selling of gaso- 
line, and sponsored by Illinois 
retailers have been passed by 
both houses of the legislature 
and are before Governor Horner 
for approval. 

HB-881 strikes at gasoline 
price wars, prohibiting the sale 
of motor fuel or lubricants at 
less than cost for the purposes 
of diverting trade from competi- 
tors. HB-880 would place vend- 
ing machines (including gasoline 
pumps) under the state fair 
trade law _ permitting resale 
price contracts. 

HB-897 and 898 are companion 
measures. The first bans the 
use of misleading price signs 
and misleading advertising and 
requires that prices and federal 
and state taxes must be shown 
on all pumps. The _ second 
amends the oil inspection act by 
striking out the words “grade” 
and “price per gallon’. 

Senate bills 93 to 98, inclusive, 
known as the Illinois Truck Act 
were approved by the legislature 
last week. However, the _ bill 
which would have closed the 
highways on Sundays and holi- 
days to trucks was defeated 68 
to 58 in the lower House. 

The Illinois Truck Act, spon- 
sored by the Central Freight 
Ass’n., representing leading com- 
mon carrier truck lines in the 
middle west, allows common 
carriers to qualify both as a 
contract and special carrier. 

One of the outstanding fea- 
tures of the bills is the provi- 
vision for “grandfather” operat- 
ing rights for established motor 
carriers, as provided for inter- 
state carriers in the Federal Mo- 
tor Carrier Act. 


Credit Men Discuss 
Oil Courtesy Card; 


FORT WORTH, Tex., June 29. 

The smail-amount gasoline 
buyer who holds several cour- 
tesy cards from various oil 
companies was one of the angies 
of the courtesy card subject dis- 
cussed at the recent annual con- 
vention of The Southwest Pe- 
troleum Credit Group here. 

Farm credits and courtesy 
cards in general were also dis- 
cussed. H. S. Barnes, credit 
manager at Fort Worth for Con- 
tinental Oil Co., Ponca City, 
Okla., was re-elected president 
for a second term. 

The principal talk, “Credit 
Courtesy Cards”, was made by 
H. E. Butcher, Chicago, general 





creditman, Cities Service Oil 
Co. Consumer credits and the 
large turnover of consumer re- 
tail prospects shared the inter- 
est of delegates. 

This credit group comprises 
oil company credit men from 
Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, 
Louisiana and New Mexico. 

Officers elected, besides Mr. 
Barnes, are: F. R. Springer, 
credit manager, Humble Oil & 
Refining Co., Houston, executive 
vice-president; and G. A. South- 
ward, credit manager at Fort 
Worth for The Ohio Oil Co. 
Findlay, O., secretary-treasurer. 

Directors elected for the com- 
ing year, in addition to the above 
officers, are: 

E. C. Carr, Lion Oil Refining 
Co., El Dorado, Ark.; W. O. 
Stephens, Amarillo, Tex., Phil- 
lips Petroleum Coa.; G. H. Kibbee, 
Fort Worth, Sinclair Refining 
Co.; J. F. Butler, Oklahoma City, 
Magnolia Petroleum Co.; E. P. 
Simmons, Waco, Tex., Magnolia 
Petroleum Co.; B. C. Graves, Ok- 
lahoma City, Skelly Oil Co.; L. 


P. Nichols, Arkansas Fuel Oil 
Co., Shreveport; R. A. Smothers, 
Fort Worth, Cities Service Oil 
Co.; J. I. Clemons, Dallas, The 
Texas Co.; M. C. Roberts, Tulsa, 
Tide Water Associated Oil Co.; 
W. J. Tete, New Orleans, The 
Texas Co.; and B. L. Harris, 
Houston, Gulf Oil Corp. 


Foreign Diplomats Get 
Gasoline Tax Exemption 


N. P.N. News Bureau 
WASHINGTON, July 3.—Ef- 
fective July 1, by order of the 
District of Columbia Commis- 
sioners, diplomatic and consular 
officers of foreign governments 
were exempted from payment 
of the D. C. gasoline tax of 2 
cents a gallon. 

Under the exemption plan, 
books of tickets will be issued 
by the State Department to the 
Ambassador or Minister in 
charge of each embassy or lezga- 
tion, and they will be given out 
to officers of the establishment. 
Each lessee or operator of a 
service station will return to the 
importer (into the D. C.) the 
slips he collects each month. 

The exemption, however, is 
based on “reciprocity” for United 
States foreign officers abroad. 





‘Ride Herd’ or Tourists Will Get Away, 
Wisconsin Oil Jobbers Are Cautioned 


MILWAUKEE, July 3.—Wis- 
consin jobbers need to “climb 
into the saddle and ride herd all 
summer” to protect their tour- 
ist patronage from being at- 
tracted to the East and West 
Coasts by the world fairs, ad- 
vises an editorial in the current 
issue of the Wisconsin Petro- 
leum News, publication of the 
Wisconsin Petroleum Assn. 

The association warned Wis- 
consin oil men in an editorial 
some weeks ago (NPN, May 24, 
p. 32) against world fair “prop- 
aganda” attracting tourists from 
their customary Wisconsin va- 
cation haunts. Illinois oil men 
have been warned of the need to 
fight for their customary tourist 
business this year against the 
fairs by the Illinois Petroleum 
Marketers Assn. (NPN, June 28, 
p. 43). Following is the second 
editorial by the Wisconsin asso- 
ciation: 


‘On the Bandwagon’ 

“The skirmish is over. The 
hinterlands have drawn up their 
heavy artillery and the battle 
royal for tourist business this 
summer is on! 

“Wisconsin may claim the 
honor of firing the first gun be- 
cause aS a direct result of the 
efforts of this paper and the oil 
jobbers it represents, there has 
been a crystallization of opinion 


that will result in a summer- 
long program of action to bring 
tourists into the state. 

“Oil jobbers, hotel men, resort 
owners and dozens of other in- 
terested parties and groups have 
shined up their tubas and 
climbed on the bandwagon that 
will draw tourists away from the 
coastal concentration camps of 
nudes and nickle-snatchers in 
New York and San Francisco. 

“Copious doling out of pic- 
turesque Official state road 
maps, Stickers, posters, tire-cov- 
ers, radio and newspaper adver- 
tising and a dozen other diversi- 
fied means will be utilized by 
these groups to bring the tourist 
army into the Land of Rivers 
and Lakes--Wisconsin—-Where 
Friends and Nature Meet. 

“Other states have taken up 
the cudgel and after having been 
browbeaten for months into be- 
lieving that, aside from sleep- 
ing, the only other thing to do 
this summer was to attend one 
or both of the two panoramas of 
hoopala in the East or in the 
West, they have reared up and 
served notice that they are out 
to protect their own business in- 
terests and those of their respec- 
tive states. 

“But thus far they have only 
scratched the surface. The big- 
gest battle and the most gratify- 
ing results lie ahead. Wiscon- 


sin’s oil jobbers and those of 


other tourist states had better 
heap more and more fuel on the 
torches of civic and business 
pride that they must carry 
throughout the summer months, 
if they are to get the desired re- 
sults. 

“For it would be a sad thing 
for Wisconsin’s oil jobbers to 
tally up at the end of the sum- 
mer and find that they were far 
short of expectations simply be- 
cause their usual tourist trade 
had been bulldozed and brow- 
beaten into galloping fair-ward 
like a bunch of lost sheep. Job- 
bers must climb into the saddle 
and ride herd all summer to see 
that the tourist business that be- 
longs to Wisconsin isn’t cor- 
ralled by the nude ranch cow- 
girls.” 


Illinois Needs 
Oil Law-Fell 


N. P. N. News Bureau 

CHICAGO, June 28.—Howard 
B. Fell, executive vice-president 
of the Independent Petroleum 
Ass'n. of America, speaking be- 
fore a joint meeting of the In- 
dependent Oil Producers Ass'n. 
»f Illinois and the Chicago Ass’n. 
of Commerce today said that it 
is essential that a fair and rea- 
sonable conservation law be 
passed in Illinois “to provide 
the most oil at the lowest cost 
for the longest time.” 

“There must be a harmonious 
relationship between the natural, 
statutory and economic laws 
which govern the production of 
oil”, he said. At the present 
time Illinois is the only one of 
the major producing states with- 
out a conservation law. He dis- 
puted the theory that other 
states were opposed to Illinois’ 
place in the oil industry and 
said that “Illinois should pro- 
duce all the oil possible that 
will not result in waste.” 

Charles Van Vleck, executive 
vice-president of the Independ- 
ent Oil Producers Ass’n. of I]- 
linois, said that due to the lack 
of a fair and reasonable conser- 
vation law the state was losing 
in excess of $2,000,000 monthly. 

“At the present time one- 
fourth of the new oil crop is 
being forced to sell at an aver- 
age of 33 cents per barrel below 
the market price of $1.05”, Mr. 
Van Vleck said. About 234,000 
bbls. are being produced daily 
in the Illinois fields. 

In conclusion, Mr. Van Vleck 
said that the continuation of 
such conditions is an open in- 
vitation for further drastic price 
cuts and that it is to the advan- 
tage of Illinois operators and 
business men alike to co-operate 
in the cause of conservation be- 
fore the federal government 
steps in. 
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Out Where Our 
Takes You— 


By WARREN C. PLATT, Editor 


Every time a holiday week-end comes, 
one is always tempted by the roar of 
the passing automobiles, to write of the 
marvels of the motor age. Perhaps one 
is prompted by the selfish thought of 
all the gasoline that is being consumed 
and how that gasoline must be made 
and handled by companies who adver- 
tise——or should—in the pages of “NPN.” 

This week-end I was going to write 
something serious about some of the 
problems of the industry. But sitting 
here by a window opening to the bright- 
est sunshine and bluest sky you ever 
saw, ten miles from the hot heart of 
town and nothing but open country from 
here on out to Erie or Buffalo,—well, 
what's the use? We'll iet the serious 
problems wait and talk about blue sky, 
the open road, the green woods and fields 
and the millions hurrying to get out to 
them. 

The benefactions of the automobile, 
aided by our gasoline, on the human 
race are simply tremendous. We laugh 
at the ancient and creaking jaloppies 
that crawl from a city’s junk yards, but 
when those jaloppies are filled with a 
family, chugging out to open country for 
a bit of God’s sunshine and fresh air, 
they become chariots the like of which 
the ancient Greeks and Romans never 


Gasoline 


dreamed of, much as they liked to pull 
a parade for their emperors and upper 
classes. 

And then too the ancient Romans, for 
instance, weren’t so much for holding 
picnics out in the woods. The bon ton 
of Rome used to get themselves down 
to the shores of the Mediterranean and 
spend the hot weather in the cramped 
stone houses and narrow streets of Pom- 
peii, doing a little drinking and playing 
around, and viewing naughty pictures 
and dirty statuary, according to the rec- 
ords these worthies left. 

But today, we fill up the old car with 
gasoline and kids and run out to see 
God’s statues—the trees,—and God’s 
pictures the rolling beautiful country- 
side. 

Most every one seems to be whirring 
out the road down at the end of the 
street, and its only a secondary road at 
that. If all the million and more popu- 
lation of Cleveland is using all its out- 
lets as it is this one, there isn’t going 
to be a single soul left in town this 
Fourth of July because the woods and 
the fields will be full of them. 

More power to them, as it’s that good 
power gasoline that we sell them. 

* * * 

The human beings in this oil business 
are really the most interesting part of 
it. It is all very fascinating and awe 
inspiring, to drill wells 2 and 3 miles 


deep, to run pipe lines to everywhere, 
to use all the genius of modern science 
to break up even the molecules of that 
oil into a few hundred products, and 
then to move it to the consumer in all 
sorts of cost-saving ways. But what 
really makes this oil business a lot of 
fun are the human beings in it. Without 
exception each has chiseled his own place 
in the oil picture by his own efforts 
and against the efforts of others to 
crowd him out by their hard work and 
good judgment. 

They have come from everywhere, 
with and without so-called higher edu- 
cation. They represent all sorts of 
points of view except one and that they 
like to own what they have fought for 
and to make a profit by efficient use 
of it. 


Take the human beings specially noted 
in the last “NPN’’— 


Adorning the opening page is the 
photograph of the new president of the 
Iowa Oil Jobbers Ass’n., Gerhard Gop- 
lerud. Fourteen years ago he entered 
the oil business with a small service 
station. What he’s got he has worked 
for and he could not have gotten it, nor 
kept it, in a few other countries in the 
world today. 

Skipping a lot of pages on the trials 
and tribulations of the oil industry and 
its problems we come to a proud dad 
standing in the center of four of his 
boys, all in the oil business. They are 
the Britton family of Montgomery, Ala. 

Dad started in the business thirty 
vears or more ago, cajoling a mule in 
front of a kerosine tank wagon, I be- 
lieve. Today it’s his oil business. It 
has brought up the family, sent the four 
boys to school, married them, built them 
homes and has been steadily expanded 
so that today it is big enough to keep 
all five profitably busy. That business 
has made a real contribution to life, as 
well as supplying good grades of pe- 
troleum products at reasonable prices, 
etc., etc., etc. That's what Bill Britton’s 
ancestors came to this country to have 
him do. 

Then over in the middle of a story 
about a lot of new piping, valves, pres- 
sure release equipment and a water ter- 
minal are a couple of men, among others, 
Fred Herndon, president and L. R. Mar- 
chant, general manager of the Illinois 
Farm Supply Co. Regardless of whether 
they live by giving “patronage divi- 
dends” or what, they came, figuratively 
speaking at least, from the soil on which 
their stockholders make their living. 
They represent a vast army of human 
beings, who are raising families and go- 
ing to church and the movies and prob- 
ably coming to town this hot Fourth of 
July day, driven by the same power wag- 
ons as the townsfolk are using in going 
out to the country. Herndon is pictured 
with his hand on a pipe line valve, but 
it is more than a means of turning gaso- 
line from a tank to trucks, and it is 
more than Herndon standing there. The 
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picture represents a few hundred thou- 
sand people of the vast middle west 
who are seeing more of each other and 
the rest of mankind, and having their 
backs less bowed by hard labor. What 
goes through the valve is doing it. 


Then over on the last page is a good- 
bye in which, we know, a few thousand 
oil men join. It’s a goodbye to a ma- 
jor company official, yes some even call 
it ‘the monopoly.” Fifty years ago the 
men in the picture, were just kids and 
mighty poor ones financially at that. 
They didn’t know what a monopoly was 
and probably cared less. Their chief 
and almost only concern was to find 
enough hours in the day in which they 
could work and get enough to live on. 
That was typical of most oil men fifty 
years ago and it is typical of the new 
oil men who are starting in the industry 
today. 


The big husky man on the left who is 
saying the official “goodbye”, in those 
early days started in the refinery “bull 
gang” because he had a strong back 
and thought he could do better with a 
pick than with a pen. He is now Presi- 
dent Seubert of the Standard of In- 
diana. The man on the right got into 
the oil business in almost an equally 
lowly job. He is General Sales Man- 
ager Ball today. The two of them are 
saying “goodbye” on behalf of their 
company to E. J. Bullock, retiring vice 


president in charge of purchasing. Fifty 
years ago Mr. Bullock’s chief hope was 
that he would grow tall enough to 
reach the old wall telephones without 
a chair and also so he could wear long 
pants. He, too, needed the few dollars 
he drew as office boy to live by. 


In all these years represented by Mr. 
Bullock’s fifty years the industry has 
drilled deeper wells, cracked crude, per- 
fected fine lubricants, indulged in price 
fights and “under canopy” cutting, gone 
to courts and Congress and legislatures 
in the normal fights of man. 


But what is more interesting than 
all the clamor and even glamour of 
this oil industry is that in these 50 
years have come and grown up and 
lived a reasonably comfortable Amer- 
ican life, a Goplerud out in Iowa, who 
is the 10,000 small oil marketers of the 
country; a Britton of Alabama and his 
four boys and a business that is still 
their’s, also of the army of marketers; 
a Herndon, Marchant and other leaders 
of America’s free farmers—not peasants 

owning and operating their own allied 
enterprises; and a Seubert, Ball and Bul- 
lock who have grown up with and helped 
develop one of America’s big enterprises 
that furnishes employment for a few 
tens of thousands of people and income 
for the savings of a hundred thousand 
investors the country over. 


If we will but stand back a little from 


all the battles and troubles that adorn 
the pages in between the references to 
these men in this one issue of NPN, we 
can see these human beings who have 
grown up through all that turmoil and 
who are fair samples of the million and 
more Americans who are this oil in- 
dustry. 


So, presuming on behalf of the mil- 
lion oil people, we will join in the “good- 
bye” to Ed Bullock and tell him it was 
a fine, profitable, interesting and de- 
cidedly human 50 years and we know 
that they have been all the better and 
all the finer for his part in them. 


And, of course, it is for all these 
things, the opportunity of visiting with 
God’s trees and open fields and of know- 
ing these men and giving them the op- 
portunities that they have taken ad- 
vantage of, each in his own way and 
according to his own desires, that we 
celebrate our Fourth of July. 


In these troublesome times of denial 
of man’s rights as we in this country 
know them, we may well approach this 
Fourth of July with not only the solem- 
nity that we do a Thanksgiving day, but 
with all the awe and thanksgiving that 
we honor the Birth of Another Idea on 
Christmas Day. 

And there is no better place to think 
such thoughts than out in the open and 
free country, where our gasoline takes 
you. 











Around THE MID-CcONTINENT 





The skies above Tulsa are go- 
ing to be full of airplanes for 
months to come, now that the 
first contingent of army flying 
cadets have started their pre- 
liminary training at the Spar- 
tan School of Aeronautics. 

There are 86 cadets in the first 
class, which was started July 1. 
As soon as they complete their 
courses here they will be trans- 
ferred to Randolph field, and 
then Kelly field, near San An- 
tonio, Tex., and a new class of 
86 cadets will take their places 
out at the Spartan school. 

That Spartan school, incident- 
ally, can be listed as a pride and 
joy of President W. G. Skelly 
of the oil company bearing his 
name. Several years ago he was 
one of the leaders in organizing 
the Spartan Aircraft Co. to 
manufacture planes. He also 
headed the Spartan flying school 
that has been operated near 
Tulsa’s modern and municipally- 
owned airport. 

When the government decided 
to build up its reserve of fliers, 


By ALLEN S. JAMES 


the Spartan school was one of 
those chosen for the task of 
training the cadets. The school 
spent approximately $85,000 in 
improvements in order to take 
the army’s flying cadets along 
with its regular enrollment of 
civilian students. 


* * * 


® Tulsa Hopes 
For Noiseless ‘4th’ 


We may be wrong, but it looks 
now as this is written that the 
Tulsans who cannot get away 
from it all at least will be able 
to sleep a little later on July 4, 
all because of a new city ordi- 
nance that is likely to make it 
tough on anyone who sells fire- 
works within the city limits. 

The ordinance states in very 
concise language that anyone 
who sells fireworks, or at least 
has them for sale within the 
city, is going to be fined $50. 
And that’s about as much busi- 
ness as the average dealer has 
done in the past, what with all 
the competition he had. 

There will be some fireworks, 
of course, because some of the 


sellers have set up shop outside 
the city limits. One enterprising 
dealer in Tulsa has mounted a 
lot of dummy fireworks on 
boards, and takes orders with 
promise to deliver “right to 
your door” from the stock in a 
warehouse outside the city. 

And if those of us who are 
“stuck” in the city over the 
Fourth can walk right down 
Main street without having at 
least a hundred assorted fire- 
crackers tossed at our feet, it 
will be a novel experience in 
this town where powder burning 
heretofore has been the rage. 


i a 


® ‘Bob’ McDowell Returns 


Vice President R. W. Mce- 
Dowell of the Mid-Continent Pe- 
troleum Corp. has just returned 
from a trip to Europe where he 
did a lot of looking over the 
lubricating oils export situation. 

The exports from the Mid-Con- 
tinent area, he indicated, were 
about normal, but the Pennsyl- 
vania refiners undoubtedly have 
enjoyed some increase in busi- 
ness as the nations in Europe ex- 
panded their air forces. 

The air is full of planes in 
both France and England, he 
said, and industry generally is 
moving at good speed. There is 
no unemployment apparently 
and no labor troubles. 


Now It’s Official— 
Federal Gas Tax Extended 


N. P.N. News Bureau 
WASHINGTON, July 3. 
President Roosevelt has 
signed and made law the 
Revenue Act of 1939, which 
wipes out all remnants of the 
undistributed profits tax 
and continues the _ so-called 
“nuisance” taxes, including 
the federal levies on gaso- 
line, lubricating oil and pipe 
line transportation, as well 
as the import taxes on for- 

eign crude. 











Plan Illinois Basin A.P.1. Chapter 
MATOON, Ill., July 1.—Plans 
for an Illinois Basin Chapter of 
the American Petroleum Divi- 
sion of Production was adopted 
by a group of local oil men at 
a meeting here recently. 
William A. Watkins, Carter 
Oil Co., was elected chairman. 
Bart De Laat, Pure Oil Co., and 
Jake Haas, Adams Oil & Gas 
Co. were elected vice-chairmen. 


TALLAHASSEE, Fla., July 3. 

May collections of Florida’s 
7-cent gasoline tax amounted to 
$1,924,473, an 8.8 per cent in- 
crease over $1,767,636, collected 
in May 1938. 
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Divorcement Bill Hearings Close 


Proponents of Marketing Divorcement 


Make Rebuttal to Majors’ Testimony 


N. P.N. News Bureau 
WASHINGTON, July © 3. 
The long-drawn-out hearings on 
the Harrington bill (H.R. 2318) 
to divorce integrated and semi- 
integrated oil companies from 
their marketing operations have 

closed here June 28. 

Last day of 
given over to rebuttal by Paul 
E. Hadlick, secretary of Na- 
tional Oil Marketers Ass’n., re- 
garded as chief proponent of the 
measure, and William J. Kem- 
nitzer, petroleum economist and 


hearings was 


author. Also, Carl Keiser, coun- 


sel for Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., 
entered a few minutes of sur- 
rebuttal testimony, asked 
permission to present a longer 
statement the record 
refutation of the rebuttal testi- 
mony. Permission was granted, 
the Socony-Vacuum 
being given two weeks in which 
to present his statement. 
Thomas J. Keefe, representing 
American Motorists Assn., also 


and 


for in 


attorney 


asked and was given permission 
to present a statement in oppo- 
sition the 
weeks. 


to measure in two 

Among the arguments made 
on rebuttal by Mr. Kemnitzer 
and Mr. Hadlick were that the 
opponents of the bill who testi- 
fied here June 21 and 23 sought 
to confuse the issue, that im- 
provement in the quality of 
products and services which the 
major company witnesses told 
of has been accomplished at the 
“expense of competition,” and 
that the opponents had _ not 
answered the basic argument of 
the proponents, namely, that the 
major oil companies subsidize 
their marketing operations from 
profits in other branches, in an 
effort to “squeeze” the 
pendent jobber. 


inde- 


Mr. Kemnitzer took the stand 
first at last week’s hearings in 


rebutting the opponents’ testi- 
mony. 
Referring to testimony of 


~ 


W. S. Farish, president of the 
Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) that 
“no situation exists which can 
justify this dislocation of the 
oil industry,” Mr. 


Kemnitzer 


said that it is true that this bill 
would shift the control of the 
industry from the hands of a 
few “monopolistic” corporations 
to many small companies. 


Mr. Kemnitzer said that Mr. 
Farish’s company, and its pre- 
decessors, have opposed all anti- 
trust and anti-monopolistic legis- 
lation on the books today. 

In answer to Mr. Farish’s 
declaration that his company 
had lost, or gained, more than 
700 dealer accounts in the last 
several years, Kemnitzer asked 
the committee if “a mere inter- 
change of dealers indicates com- 
petition.” He contended that it 
may indicate “monopoly,” ad- 
ding that “it must be remem- 
bered” that their ability to ex- 
change products is “one of their 
chief advantages.” 


Replying to the argument 
that prices of petroleum prod- 
ucts have declined over a period 
of 15 years or more, Mr. Kem- 
nitzer said that such a compari- 
son was incorrect. He said that 
first of all the reduction in price 
was because of competition in 
the industry, but not necessarily 
because of competition among 
the major companies. 


In fact, he said, the index 
number for petroleum products 
has increased about 9 per cent 
since 1935, under major dom- 
ination of markets and through 
their advantages gained because 
of the Connally “Hot” Oil Act 
the Bureau of Mines forecasts of 
demand, the _ Interstate Oil 
Compact, and other factors. In 
the same period, he said, the 
index number for general com- 


modity prices has decreased 
around 2 per cent. 

Then, taking up the fore- 
casts, the Connally Law, and 


other government activities, Mr. 
Kemnitzer said “the government 
is doing for the major oil com- 
panies what they couldn’t do for 
themselves without violating 
the anti trust laws.” 


He said the first meeting look- 
ing to control of production, in 





Opposition Testimony 


Testimony of opponents of 
the marketing divorcement 
bill before the House Judici- 
ary subcommittee on June 21 
and 23 is covered by texts 
and excerpts beginning on 
Page 25 of this issue. 














1927, was held at “26 Broadway” 
in New York, and declared that 


the bill would not cut the major | 


companies off from their own 
planning for the future nearly 
so much as it would cut them 
off from planning for the entire 
industry. The government, he 
declared, has been “ill advised” 
in considering these so-called 
“conservation” measures. 
Claims of the opponents as to 
improvement of products and 
services being a result of inte- 


gration, the witness said, declar- | 


ing that these improvements 
were at the expense of compe- 
tition because the major com- 
panies hold all the important 
patents. He said that the Ethyl 
gasoline corp. was an example 
of this. 

At the outset of his testi- 
mony, Mr. Hadlick offered for 
the record a statement by Lester 
S. Scott, Washington, head of 
the Loughborough Oil Co. here, 
an independent jobber, primar- 
ily of fuel oils. in support of the 
Harrington bill. 

Then, launching into his own 
statement, Mr. Hadlick made the 
charge that the major witnesses 
had tried to confuse the issue. 

Rep. Hancock, member of the 
committee, interposed to say 
that he was puzzled over the 
fact that jobbers had both op- 
posed and supported the bill. He 
pointed out that Eric V. Weber, 
Cincinnati, of Eureka Oil Co., 
president of Ohio Petroleum 
Marketers Ass’n., had appeared 
against the bill (See NPN, June 
21). 

Mr. Hadlick replied that Mr. 
Weber was president of the Na- 
tional Oil Marketers Ass’n. pre- 
vious to 1935, and that in that 
year (on June 17) the associa- 
tion passed a resolution asking 
that the justice department in- 
vestigate the charges of the in- 
dependents as to major oil com- 
pany marketing practices. On 
June 26, Mr. Hadlick said he re- 
ceived a letter, which he placed 
in evidence, from Mr. Weber 
asking that he be considered as 
resigned from the N.O.M.A. Mr. 
Hadlick said he was told that 
the resignation was coming by 
major cOmpany representatives 
before he received it. 

Mr. Hadlick asked the com- 
mittee also to look at the “‘mast- 
head” of the O.P.M.A. publica- 
tion, and to see the name of W. 
J. Loufman listed as a director 
of the association. This was a 
“tip-off” as to the association’s 
connections, he said, as Mr. 
Loufman is an employe of the 
Fleetwing Corp. which is a sub- 
sidiary of Standard Oil Co. of 
Ohio. 


Mr. MHancock’s 


Answering 





question concerning the number 
of jobbers who back the bill, 
Mr. Hadlick said that his or- 
ganization has lost some of its 
jlargest members because they 
have gained a transportation ad- 
vantage heretofore not enjoyed. 
He declined at this point to give 
the committee a list of his mem- 
bers, except in executive session, 
but later said that his actual 
membership approximated 250 
jobbers. 


Mr. Hadlick added, however, 
|that the membership of affili- 
ated state jobber associations 
jwae much greater than this, and 
\that they worked in close co-op- 
jeration with his group. 


Mr. Hadlick said one reason 
why his organization had lost 
membership was the fear of re- 
taliation by major-suppliers, and 
said that at one time there were 
14,000 or 15,000 jobbers in the 
country, but that now there are 
around 9000. 


Mr. Hadlick declined to give a 
list of NOMA’s' membership 
other than in executive session, 
asserting that they have had so 
much pressure brought on them 
by their suppliers, and_ this 
would only cause more. 

Asked about the opposition of 
Wilmer R. Schuh, president of 
National Assn. of Petroleum Re- 
tailers, to the bill, Mr. Hadlick 
told the committee that “time 
was when N.A.P.R. was _ inde- 
pendent” and produced a photo- 
static copy of a picture of Mr. 
Schuh said to show him signing 
an anti-trust complaint against 
major oil companies. 


“What has caused their 
change of heart,” Mr. Hadlick 
said, “I don’t know, but can only 
assume.” 


Hadlick asked to have the 
Madison indictments of the ma- 
jor oil companies inserted in the 
record, but was forestalled by 
Chairman Healey who said they 
could not be allowed since the 
cases were still in the courts. 


One of the opponents, Hadlick 
said, has pointed out to the com- 
mittee that the justice depart- 
ment has not ruled on the con- 
stitutionality of this bill. He 
quoted the testimony of Thur- 
man Arnold, anti-trust chief, at 
hearings on the justice depart- 
ment appropriation bill, as bear- 
ing out the general purpose of 
the bill. 

In his sur-rebuttal, Mr. Keiser 
pointed out that “Mr. Arnold’s 
statements prove nothing,” ex- 
cept the opinion of Mr. Arnold. 


In commenting on the testi- 
mony of Mr. Farish, New Jersey 
Standard president, that Colonial 
Beacon Oil Co. lost money in 
marketing, Mr. Hadlick said that 
the case showed one Standard 
Oil Co. successor fighting an- 
other in New England (Socony- 
Vacuum) and coined the term 
‘Joust of the giants” as an ex- 
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ample of how these two were 
“squeezing” out the independ- 
ents. 

Mr. Hadlick commenting on 
the testimony of J. Howard Pew, 
president of the Sun Oil Co., 
cited a “deal” whereby, he said, 
Sun and two other companies 
put up a million dollars, and 
Standard of Indiana furnished 
the gasoline, to operate a “bogus 
independent” in Michigan, called 
“Sunny Service,” and described 
it as “as rank a conspiracy in 
restraint of trade as I ever saw.” 

Referring to the major testi- 
mony comparing the pipeline 
systems of major companies to 
an automobile plant’s assembly 
line, Mr. Hadlick displayed to 
the committee a map, published 
in Fortune magazine, showing 
that the pipeline system of one 


major company, Gulf, covered a 
fourth of the United States, and 
declared that it could hardly be 
compared to Mr. Ford’s one- 
mile-long assembly line. 


Chairman Healey then asked 
Mr. Hadlick to give his defini- 
tion of marketing under the di- 
vorcement bill, and was told 
that it corresponded to the defi- 
nition he had given earlier—in 
effect, that this bill would di- 
vorce refining companies from 
any sale after the first sale at 
the refinery. 


Rep. Springer, Ill., another 
member of the subcommittee 


said, then, that as he understood 
it, the divorcement bill would 
prevent a marketer from trans- 
porting his own products, and 
Mr. Hadlick said it would, ex- 
cept by truck. 


Divorcement would Require 


Separate Marketing Set-Up 


Then, questioned Mr. Spring- 
er, wouldn’t it increase the price 
to the consumer? Mr. Hadlick 
said it would not, since the ma- 
jor companies now charge the 
Group 3 price, plus rail freight, 
in a large part of the U. S. al- 
though they haul by other meth- 
ods, most of them cheaper. 
Hence, he said, the bill would 
probably result in a cheaper 
price to the consumer, if the ac- 
tual transportation cost were 
taken into consideration. 


Rep. Springer also asked if it 
would not cause tremendous 
losses for the barge and pipe- 
line-transporting companies to 
divest themselves of their in- 
vestment, and Mr. Hadlick said 
that if separate corporations 
were set up to handle these 
transportation and marketing 
operations, it would not be so 
expensive. 


Chairman Healey asked Mr. 
Hadlick if, through existing law, 
these _ integrated companies 
could be required to establish 
their marketing operations as 
separate branches, would _it 
solve the marketers’ problem. 
Hadlick said it would, and that 
the justice department could 
also solve the problem by bring- 


ing disintegration suits, like- 
wise. 
“When you find a _ jobber 


against this bill,”’ Mr. Hadlick 
said, “you ought to look behind 
it.” 

The jobbers must buy from 
the majors, he pointed out. 


Here he was asked by Chair- 
man Healey if he thought the 
jobbers fear retaliatory meas- 
ures, and Mr. Hadlick said he 
was sure they did, and added 
that he knew more than one job- 
ber “who was put out of busi- 
ness” because he favored legis- 


lation and regulation inimical to 
the major companies. 
When Mr. Hadlick 


had _fin- 


ished his testimony Mr. Keiser 


asked for a few minutes’ time, 
and aSked for permission to file 
a surrebuttal statement. Mr. 
Keiser said that the rebuttal 
statements by supporters of the 
bill “are at variance with the 
facts,” and that they went be- 
yond the limits of rebuttal in 
that new questions were brought 
in. 

Mr. Keiser said that “conser- 
vation is not the exclusive prop- 
erty of the majors” and cites ear- 
lier attempts to accomplish it. 
He also said the Madison cases 
proved nothing, in that they 
were still untried on appeal. 

A “nolo contendere” plea does 
not amount to a “virtual plea of 
guilty,” Mr. Keiser said, con- 
trary to the statements made by 
Mr. Arnold and by Messrs. Had- 
lick and Kemnitzer. 

Mr. Keiser added that he saw 
no reason why the committee, 
“in response to the vociferous 
demand of 250 jobbers in one 
section of the country” should 
wreck a big industry, and added 
that “so far as I can find out,” 
the independents, as a whole, 
are against this bill. 

Mr. Fayette B. Dow, general 
counsel of National Petroleum 
Assn. interjected, also, that he 
believed the Harrington pro- 
posal would even preclude the 
major companies from setting 
up separate corporations for 
marketing and distributing the 
new stock among their stock- 
holders, since the definition of 
“affiliate” in anti-trust parlance 
included companies under “com- 
mon control,” which such an ar- 
rangement would constitute. In 
short, he said, the bill would re- 


quire integrated companies to 
sell outright their marketing 


connections, probably at a loss. 





Several Oii Companies Plan 
New Terminals at Milwaukee 





MILWAUKEE, July 3.—-Mil- 
waukee is about to blossom into 
an important marine terminal 
point on the Great Lakes. 

Standard Oil Co. of Indiana 
has announced it is planning on 
a terminal for Milwaukee, the 
company’s second in Wisconsin. 

The terminal of Clark’s Super 
Gas Co., Milwaukee, with about 
2,100,000 gallons storage ¢Ca- 
pacity, was nearing completion 
and is expected to be operating 
early this month. 


Another’ refining company 
was reported planning a Mil- 


waukee terminal. 

These three plants, along with 
Shell Oil Co’s. terminal that 
was built in 1936, would give 
Milwaukee about 34,000,000 gal- 
lons of marine storage capacity. 

Shell was the first oil com- 
pany to bring marine transpor 
tation to Milwaukee, building a 
terminal with two 15,000 barre! 
tanks in 1936 on Jones Island, 
with truck and tank car loading 
facilities. 

The Clark plant has four 13,- 
000 barrel tanks for storage 
plus two 10,000 barrel manufac 
turing tanks, with 1100 feet of 
eight-inch welded pipeline to the 
wharf. Gasoline will leave the 
plant through the truck loading 
dock or the five-spot tank car 
loading rack. 

The Clark company plans on 
closing its bulk plant in West 
Allis, on Milwaukee’s west side, 
and truck to stations in metro- 
politan Milwaukee out of the 
marine terminal. Tank cars 
will move products to the com- 
pany’s bulk plants in Janesville 
and Menasha, Wis. 

The Indiana Standard plans 
to build its terminal on a nine- 
acre tract on Jones Island, to 
consist of seven storage tanks. 
Further details of the terminal 
have not been announced. The 
Standard has had a terminal at 
Green Bay, Wis., for many 
years. 

Reports here are that the 
terminal contemplated by an- 
other refining company will have 
about 25,000,000-gallon storage 
capacity. 

While the terminals will bring 
marine transportation on a big 
scale to Milwaukee, they also 
signify another step in the 
steady westward march of the 
old Group 3 freight frontier 
from the eastern part of the 
middle west. Low-cost water 
transportation makes the East 
Coast a potential source of sup- 
ply through the eastern end of 
the Great Lakes. Likewise the 
southwestern refining areas may 
enter the picture through trans- 


portation up the Mississippi 
river into the Great Lakes 
through the Illinois waterway 
system at Chicago. 

Long-distance truck transpor- 
tation so far has not progressed 
as far in Wisconsin as it has in 
other sections. Wisconsin’s law 
limits loads to 2000 gallons. A 
bill is now before the legislature 
that would raise the limit to 4000 
gallons. 

The terminals in Milwaukee 
are concentrating on Jones 
Island, a peninsula off Milwau- 


kee’s south side jutting into 
Lake Michigan. Originally, it 


was an island, settled by a few 
squatters. Over the years the 
city has filled in from the shore. 
The squatters remain, along 
with a saloon, fish markets, the 
city’s incinerator plant, an old 
steel mill, and now the oil ma- 
rine terminals. The City of Mil- 


waukee leases, but does not 
sell, land on Jones Island. 
The effects of marine trans- 


portation in opening new sources 
of supply for the Milwaukee and 
eastern Wisconsin areas are 
seen in a study of land and 
water rates: 

The railroad rate from Group 
3 (Oklahoma) to Milwaukee is 
now 2.838 cents per gallon. 

The marine rate from Chicago 
to Milwaukee is 0.25 to 0.5 cent 
per gallon. 

The rate on barges. carrying 
7500 barrels to load to a seven 
foot draft, on the Mississippi 
river from New Orleans to Chi- 
cago is about slightly over one 
cent a gallon. 

The combined rate from New 
Orleans through Chicago to 
Milwaukee is 1.31 to 1.56 cents 
a gallon. 

Tanker rates on the Great 
Lakes vary but early in the sea- 
son a rate was quoted for New 
York to Milwaukee of 0.375 cent 


a gallon on a 20,000 barrel 
tanker. 

The tanker rate from Texas 
ports to Milwaukee has been 


quoted at 14 to 22 cents a bar- 
rel, which figures out to about 
0.5 cent or less per gallon. 


TPD Sets Bid Openings 
For October - December 


N. P.N. News Bureau 
WASHINGTON, July 3. 
Bids to supply gasoline require- 
ments of federal activities dur- 
ing Oct.-Dec. quarter this year, 
will be opened by the Treasury 
Procurement Division on the 
following dates: Region 1—July 
12; Region 2—July 10; Region 
3—July 14; Region 4—July 10; 
Region 5—July 12; Region 6 
July 14. 
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OIL TRANSPORTATION NEWS 


Latest developments in freight rates, legislation, taxes, 
regulations, and new construction affecting the transport- 
ing of petroleum products by truck, barge, tanker, pipeline, 


and railroad. 


California vs. Montana Oil 
Is Issue at Rate Hearings 


WASHINGTON — Oral ar- 
guments will be held July 27 
before the ICC in “Inland 
Empire” oil rate case. 


* * * 


N. P. N. News Bureau 

LOS ANGELES, July 1. 
Hearings at Portland, Ore. on 
petroleum freight rates into 
the “Inland Empire” developed 
into a duel between California 
oil companies and Montana oil 
interests, according to word re- 
ceived here. 

Presiding at the hearings is 
Commerce Commis- 
sioner Clyde B. Atchison, with 
ICC Examiner W. A. Disque 
also attending. Officials of pub- 
lic utilities commissions of Ore- 
gon, Washington, Montana and 
Idaho, and more than 100 repre- 
sentatives of oil companies, 
trucking firms, barge lines, 
railroads and shippers are on 
hand. Hearings concluded June 
28. 

Consideration is being given 
to proposed rail rate reductions 

later suspended by the ICC 
on movements from Portland 
and Seattle to Spokane and 
other points in the “Inland Em- 
pire.” 


Interstate 


Cut of 44% Proposed 


The rails operating in this 
area filed reductions March 10, 
which would have lowered petro- 
leum freight rates from coastal 
points to inland points an aver- 
age of 44 per cent. This was to 
meet cheaper rates offered ship- 
pers by combination barge and 
truck movement up the Colum- 
bia River from Portland. The 
rail rates were suspended pend- 
ing the current hearing. 

Also discussed, was a_ sub- 
sequent rate reduction filed 
March 23 by the Great Northern 


Railroad on petroleum moved 
from Montana fields into the 
Spokane area. This was _ sus- 


pended following the petition of 
truck lines and leading west 
coast oil companies. 

It developed early in the hear- 
ing that competition between 
California and Montana mai- 
keting companies for the very 
appreciable business presented 
by the growing Spokane area, 
would play an important part 


in the investigation. 
portation on the Columbia River 
was an ace in the hole for west- 
ern suppliers. 

Executives of California com- 
panies testified that they had 
turned to the Columbia river 
for cheap water transportation 
in efforts to hold their ground 
against “ruinous” competition 
from independent Montana oil 
companies operating in Spokane 
area. 

It was brought out that river 
terminals operated by Shell and 
General Petroleum at Attalia, 
Wash. and by Standard, Texas, 
Union and Richfield at Umatilla, 
Ore., afforded their marketers a 
combination water-truck rate 
averaging 24.5 cents a hundred 
pounds from Portland to Spo- 
kane. The rails have offered to 
post a 25-cent rate from both 
Portland and Seattle to Spokane, 
to meet this competition. 

John W. Bonner, special as- 
sistant attorney general of Mon- 


Further-| 
more, that development of trans-| 


|Idaho on petroleum products} 





tana and attorney for the Mon- 
tana board of railway commis- 
sioners, charged that California 
major oil companies were try- 
ing to “freeze out” the competi- 
tion of Montana petroleum in 
Spokane where several inde- 
pendent refineries have recent- 
ly been built to operate on Mon- 
tana crude. 


eral offers were out for the pur- 
chase of shares. Stockholders, 
according to reports, brought 
up the transportation question 
as to why the company con- 
tinued with rail transportation 
when competitors were using 
pipelines and truck transports. 


Council Bluffs is a strategic 
shipping point for eastern Ne- 

It was pointed out by this) braska as well as for western 
witness that existing rail rates|1owa. When the Union Pacific 
to Spokane from  Cutbank,|Failroad was chartered over 75 
Mont., were 50 cents compared years ago, President Lincoln 
to 41 cents enjoyed by western) made Council Bluffs the eastern 
companies into the same area|terminal, to avoid a dispute 
from tidewater. whether eastern or western rail- 

Reduced rates |roads would build the bridge 
|over the Missouri river into 
Omaha. ‘the Union Pacific moves 
west thrcugh central Nebraska, 
|and other railroads that fan into 
| Nebraska cross over on the 





to southern 
shipped eastward from the coast, 
were seen as likely by H. E. 
Lounsbury, representative for 
Union Pacific Railroad, in an-|\*~ 
swering the question of why bridge. 
proposed rate reductions had| The railroad lines that serve 
been confined to the Spokane} Northern, central and southern 
area. |Iowa also converge into Council 
The Bluffs. 





witness said rates into 


| southern Idaho were now under 


| Portland 


active consideration. Idaho _ in- 
terests, indicating opposition to 
the coast-inland rail rates now, 


Tractor Fuel Moves 
under suspension, pointed out | In Solid Trainload 


that gasoline would move from} 
Portland to Baker, Ore. for 28 Into South Dakota 
cents a hundred, while from! 
to Boise, Ida., 150 
miles east, the rate would re: 


; s N. P. N. News Bureau 
main at 61 cents. 


CHICAGO, July 1.—Midwest- 





N. P.N. News Bureau 

CHICAGO, July 3.—Standard 
Oil Co. of Indiana is planning 
to construct a 180-mile, seven- 
inch, gasoline pipeline from its 
Sugar Creek (Kansas City) re- 
finery to Council Bluffs, Iowa, 
according to reports from the 
Southwest over the weekend. 

However, officials of the In- 
diana Standard would not con- 
firm the report, saying that, 
while the gasoline pipeline mat- 
ter has been discussed, nothing 
definite has come of these dis- 
cussions as yet. 

The pipeline project would be 
the first gasoline line of the In- 
diana Standard, although the 
company has had a tanker fleet 
on the Great Lakes for many 
years and uses truck transporta- 
tion from its Whiting, Indiana, 
refinery. Also, the project would 
add another transportation sys- 
tem into the Council Bluffs- 
Omaha area which is the distri- 
bution center for western Iowa 
and eastern Nebraska. 

The Great Lakes Pipe Line 


-Indiana Standard Considers 
Gasoline Pipeline into lowa 


ern railroad executives watched 
with interest this week the 
shipment of a solid trainload of 
tractor fuel from Kansas into 
South Dakota, studying the pos- 
sibility that a low rate on this 
type of movement might enable 
the rails to compete with truck 
transport, barge and pipeline 
transportation. 

Under a South Dakota law, 
effective July 1, tractor fuels 
of certain specifications, are ex- 
empted from the state motor 
fuel tax (but not the 3-per cent 


Co. has been distributing gaso- 
line in this territory from 
Omaha, the western terminal of 
the line from the Mid-Continent. 
Barge transportation, made pos- 
sible through development of 
the Missouri river, is being used 


by the White Eagle division of pe eid paced poy 
the Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. up| SP ‘ , 7 
¢ tax-free for several years in 


the river from Kansas City. The 
transport truck has come to be 
a major transportation method 
throughout this territory, as far 
as central Iowa. 


Nebraska and North Dakota, 
and in Minnesota since April 15, 
this year. 

The train of 50 tank cars 
moved out of the plant of Kano- 


The Indiana Standard’s own jex Refining Co., Arkansas City, 
marketing territory ends in Kans. on June 26. At Sioux 
western Iowa but across the 


Falls, S. Dak., it was broken up 
into 48 shipments, as 46 jobbers 
had ordered one car each, while 
two took two cars each. This 
was said to be the first trainload 
of petroleum products’ ever 
shipped into that territory. 

Railroads said to have _ indi- 
cated an interest in the train- 
load movement were the North- 
western, Burlington, Great 
Northern, Illinois Central and 
the Missouri Pacific. 


Missouri river is the Nebraska 
Standard’s territory, supplied by 
the Indiana company. The Ne- 
braska Standard is a marketing 
organization only. Its eastern 
Nebraska operations are sup- 
plied out of the Sugar Creek 
refinery. 

Transportation was one of the 
lively subjects before the an- 
nual meeting last spring of the 
Nebraska Standard, when sev- 
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Pipeline Income Drops 
As Movement Declines 


N. P.N. News Bureau 
WASHINGTON, July 1. 

Operating revenues in 1938 of 61 
interstate pipeline companies re- 
porting to Interstate Commerce 
Commission totaled $228,211,228, 
compared with $248,645,057 in 
1937, a decrease of 8.22 per cent, 
according to an abstract of the 
reports released by ICC. 


At the same time, pipeline 
taxes declined 10.98 per cent, 
from $38,562,724 to $34,327,104 
and operating expenses declined 
0.89 per cent, from $99,641,087 
to $98,756,426. 

Total crude oil transported in 
1938 amounted to 794,030,762 
barrels, compared with 886,652,- 
237 barrels the previous year, 
and total refined products trans- 
ported in 1938 amounted to 65,- 
116,820 barrels, as against 61,- 
696,128 barrels in 1937, a gain of 
3.04 per cent. 








| Rail Rate Briefs 








El Dorado-Memphis Rate Cut 


WASHINGTON, July 1.—In- 
terstate Commerce Commission 
has announced a hearing at 
Memphis, Tenn., July 24, to con- 
sider a petition by the Rock Is- 
land and other railroads for a 
reduction of rail rates on gaso- 
line, kerosine and naphtha from 
El Dorado Ark., to Memphis, 
without coresponding reductions 
from other southwestern origin 
groups (N.P.N. June 21, p. 16). 
ICC will reopen Docket 17000, 
Part 4, in considering the peti- 
tion, which is regarded as an at- 
tempt to meet recently-reduced 
charges from New _ Orleans - 
Baton Rouge Group points to 
Mississippi River destinations, 
as well as to meet water compe- 
tition. 

* * * 


Waterway Tolls Proposed 


WASHINGTON, June 26-—A 
bill aimed at eliminating the ac- 
vantage enjoyed by petroleum 
products and other commodi- 
ties which move by water has 
been introduced in the House by 
Rep. Snyder (Pa.), and has been 
referred to the Interstate Com- 
merce Committee. 

The Snyder bill would fix a 
toll of 1 cent per long ton for all 
freight passing over any govern- 
ment-built, owned and operated 
lock on any river in the U. S. 

* * * 


Mississippi Rate Cut Asked 


WASHINGTON, July 3.—Ap- 
plication has been made by 
Agent Miller, representing 
southern railroads, seeking In- 
terstate Commerce Commission 
authority to publish on one 


day’s notice a rate of 22-cents 
per 100 pounds on gasoline and 
kerosine from New Orleans, La., 
to Whitfield, Miss., to meet mo- 
tor truck competition. The pres- 
ent rate is 30-cents per 100 
pounds. 
* * * 


Norfolk to Charlotte Rate Asked 


WASHINGTON, July 1. 
Southern Railway has filed with 
Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion an application to publish 
rates of 16 cents per 100 pounds 
on gasoline and kerosine from 
Norfolk, Va. to Charlotte, N. C. 


without corresponding  reduc- 
tions to intermediate points. 
Present rate is 27 cents. In its 


application, the Southern points 
out that the recently approved 
rates from Atlantic Seaports In- 
land (NPN June 21, page 16) 
provided for publication of a 16 


;cent rate from Wilmington, N. 


C., to Charlotte, and a similar 
rate from Norfolk, via the Nor- 
folk Southern Railroad. 


* * * 


WASHINGTON, July 1.—Bur- 
lington asks Illinois rate for au- 
thority to publish a rate of 11 
cents per 100 pounds on crude 
oil from Southern Illinois Fields 
to the Chicago area. In its peti- 
tion, the C. B. & Q. points out 
that its present rate from some 
of the points is 15 cents, and 
that no commodity rate is pub- 
lished from other Southern Il- 
linois points. At same time, it is 
pointed out that Chicago and 
Eastern Illinois Railroad has in 
effect an 11 cent rate. 











ICC Calendar 
On Oil Trucking 





Decisions 


Harry S. Foreman, Elizabethtown, 
Pa. Application denied for permit 
to operate as a contract carrier of 
petroleum products in tank truks, 
between points in Delaware, Md., 
and Pa., over regular and irregular 
routes, 


Fine Motor Freight Lines, Ine., 
Tulsa, Okla. Applicant found en- 
titled to continue operation as a 


common carrier of petroleum prod- 
ucts in containers between points 
in eastern Kans. and eastern Okla- 


homa over irregular routes by rea- 
son of bona fide operations by its 
or its predecessor on June 1, 1935, 


and continuously since. Certificate 


granted. 


Hearings 
Owners Trucking Co., Ine., Syra- 
cuse N. Y. June 30, Syracuse on 


contract carrier aplication to trans- 
port petroleum products in N. Y., 
Pa., Mass., and Vt., over irregular 
routes, 

Arthur Newell 
Colo. July 3, Denver, 
carrier application to transport 
petroleum products in Colo., Wyo., 
Kans., and Okla., over irregular and 
regular routes 

Inland Petroleum Transportation 
Co., Ine., Seattle, Wash. July 8, 
Seattle, on common carrier applica- 
tion to transport products in Wash., 
and Oreg., over irregular routes. 

Goodbar Oil Co., Colorado Springs, 
Colo. July 10, on contract carrier 
application to transport gasoline, oils, 
ete., in Kans., and Colo., over regular 
routes. 


Barlow, Denver, 
on common 


and irregular 





Improvement Plans Pushed 
By Southwestern Refiners 


(Continued from page 9) 
Co. at Ardmore, Okla. has con- 
tracted for a Dubbs 2-cycle unit 
with absorption and pressure 
stabilizing unit, and one of the 
Dubbs polymer units. The com- 
pany also is installing equip- 
ment for use of copper sweeten- 
ing in treatment of the refined 
products. An ethyl blending 
plant also is being installed. 

The recently organized Pen- 
nant Refining Co., composed of 
a group of Shreveport men and 
headed by Ben H. Gray, former 
executive of the Atlas Oil Corp., 
has taken over operation of the 
Lake-Pierce Refining Co. The 
plant has a 500-barrel lube unit. 
It has not been announced here 
just what if any plans have been 
made to enlarge the plant. 

Construction is progressing, 
meanwhile, on the two big proj- 
ects in the Mid-Continent, one 
at the Mid-Continent Petroleum 
Corp., West Tulsa, and the other 
at the Socony-Vacuum _ Oil 
Corp.’s White Eagle division re- 
finery at Augusta, Kan. 

The Mid-Continent Petroleum 


project includes installation of 
new catalytic refining equip- 
ment. The White Eagle project 
is a Houdry process unit. 


Work has just been started at 
the Phillipsburg, Kan. plant of 
the Consumers Co-operative 
Assn. of North Kansas City. A 
Dubbs unit will be installed at 
this plant, along with one of the 
small polymer units. 


The Derby Oil Co. has just 
completed installation of an 
oxidizing still to be operated in 
conjunction with its new asphalt 
unit at the Wichita, Kan. re- 
finery. This still will permit the 
company to process asphalt for 
the manufacture of roofing and 
other asphaltic materials. 


The Phillips Petroleum Co. is 
reported constructing two new 
furnaces as part of a separate 
unit at its refinery near Kansas 
City. Three pressure tanks, each 
of 40,000 barrels capacity, also 
are being erected. Plans are un- 
derstood to call for the construe- 
tion also of equipment to manu- 
facture petroleum coke. 





New Premium Grade 
Announced by Sohio 


CLEVELAND, July 1.—Stand- 
ard Oil Co. of Ohio on June 28 
introduced a new premium 
grade gasoline “Sohio Supreme”, 
discontinuing “‘Sohio Ethyl’, its 
former premium grade. 

Pump globes and advertise- 


ments will not associate Ethyl! 


fluid with the new gasoline, a 
company official stated,  al- 
though it was understood that 
the gasoline contains lead, and 
that the Ethyl decal transfer 
will remain on the pumps. 
While the company would not 
disclose the octane rating of the 
new gasoline, newspaper adver- 
tisements state that it “greatly 
exceeds the minimum specifica- 
tions for an Ethyl gasoline”. 
The Texas Co. also dropped 
the word “Ethyl” from its pre- 
mium gasoline when it intro- 
duced a new brand “Sky Chief” 
several months ago. While “Sky 
Chief” contains Ethyl, and the 
small Ethyl] transfer is on Texa- 


co pumps, advertisements and 
pump globes do not associate 


Ethyl with Texaco’s new premi- 
um grade. 


Second Bloomingdale Piant 
Nears Completion . 
BLOOMINGDALE, Mich., 
July 3.—Glenco Refining Co., 
Inc., will complete its 1500-2000 
barrel skimming plant by July 





15, acocrding to Glen Caldwell, 
son of T. F. Caldwell, Mt. Pleas- 
ant producer. The plant, it is 


understood, will operate on a 
Bloomingdale crude. H. C. East- 


man of Midland is vice-president 
and E. E. Brown of Midland is 
secretary and treasurer. 

This plant is the second one 
to be built in the new productive 
area. The Fort Dale Refining 
Co. at Bloomingdale will go on 
stream July 5. Rae W. Lewis is 
president of the plant. 


Louisiana Standard 
Denied Rate Slash 


27. 


June 
Commis- 


WASHINGTON, 
Interstate Commerce 
sion today decided that rail 
rates on petroleum products 
from New Orleans-Baton Rouge 
refinery group points to middle 


western destinations were not 
unreasonable, as_ alleged by 
Standard Oil Co. of Louisiana, 


whose complaint said that the 
rates “do not bear a just rela- 
tionship to rates... . from 
other shipping points in Arkan- 
sas, Louisiana, Oklahoma and 
Texas” to the same destinations. 


LOUISVILLE The annual 
fall conference and golf tourna- 
ment of the Kentucky Petroleum 
Marketers Assn. will be held 
Sept. 7 at the Lafayette Hotel 
and Ashland Golf Club, Lexing- 
ton, Ky. 
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program” and jobber contracts, Commander Greenman goes to 


Treble Damage | :ectivey. 


Sought In Suit 


At Minneapolis 


|that month until Oct. 


MINNEAPOLIS, July 3.—-The 


largest treble damage suit aris-| 


ing from the Madison oil cases 
was filed in U. S. District Court 
here last 
Badger Oil 
Wis. jobber, 
companies seeking 
ages of $1,684,583.73. 
Another development 


-late week by the 
Co., McFarland, 
against 


nine oil 


total dam- 


in 
“Madison” treble damage suits 
last week was a stipulation en- 
tered by counsel in the Twin 
Ports Oil Co. case, the original 
treble damage suit, and other 


cases regarding status of the 
nolo contendere pleas in the 


second Madison case which com- 
plaints charge constitute evi- 
dence of an anti-trust law viola- 
tion. 

The stipulation is that, if 
agreeable to the court the mat- 
ter of nolo contendere pleas and 
other preliminary questions, wiil 
be held in abeyance pending de- 
cision of the U. S. Circuit Court 
at Chicago on appeals of de- 
fendants convicted in the first 
Madison case. 

In the Twin Ports case, U. S. 
District Judge Gunnar H. Nord- 
bye held that the nolo pleas 
could not be used as prima facie 
evidence in a civil case (NPN, 
Feb. 1, 1939, page 5). The same 
question came up in motions in 
the Wolf River Oil Co. treble 
damage suit filed this spring in 
Minneapolis, and Judge Nordbye 
still has under advisement his 
ruling. 

The Twin Ports case probably 
will be the first tried. But trial 
cannot start until autumn at the 
earliest. 

The nine companies named in 
the Badger Oil suit of last week 
are Phillips Petroleum Co., 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana, 
Shell Petroleum Corp., Pure Oil 
Co., Sinclair Refining Co., 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Skelly 
Oil Co., Cities Service Oil Co., 
and the Barnsdall Refining 
Corp. 

The complaint charges that 
on 10,742,342 gallons of gasoline 
handled from 1931 to Oct. 1, 
1938 Badger Oil lost 2.9 cents a 
gallon, for which damages of 
$311,527.91 were alleged, with 
damages to good will placed at 
$250,000. The combined damages 
sought are $561,527.91 which, 
trebled, would amount to $1,684,- 
583.73. 

The complaint bases its charge 
of anti-trust law violations on 
the first and second Madison 


| the company 


Badger Oil, the complaint re- 
lates, entered the jobbing busi- 
ness in December, 1929, selling 
gasoline under its own brand 
name of “Badger 66,” then from 

1, 1938, 
handled Phillips 
products under contract. 

Counsel for the Badger Oil 
Co. is the Minneapolis firm of 
Davis, Michel, Yaeger & McGin- 
ley which has filed all the other 
treble damage suits in Minne- 
apolis. 

The complaint declares that 
the nolo contendere pleas en- 
tered by the Barnsdall Refining 
Corp. June 20 in both Madison 
cases will be offered as evidence 
of proof in the Badger Oil’s com- 
plaint. 


Navy Studies 
Oil Reserves 
In California 


N. P. N. News Bureau 

LOS ANGELES, July 1.--A 
full and complete study of Cal- 
ifornia crude oil deposits, with 
a view toward consolidation and 
protection of adequate wartime 
fuel reserves on the west coast, 
will be undertaken by the U. S. 
Navy Department, according to 
an announcement by Rear Ad- 
miral Harry A. Stuart, director 
of Naval Petroleum Reserves, 
who arrived in Los Angeles last 
week. | 
In preparation for this sur- 
vey, Lieutenant -Commander 
Wentworth H. Osgood, United 
States Navy (retired), was re- 
called to active duty to relieve 
Commander William G. Green- 
man as inspector of naval pe-| 
troleum reserves in this state.) 


sea duty in command of de- 
stroyer squadron 10, as was 


originally scheduled January 
1st. 
Admiral Stuart announced 


that the Navy plans to acquire 
7.5 square miles of additional | 


oil lands in the Elk Hills area| 


from Standard Oil Co. of Cal-| 
ifornia. This land is located in | 
the heart of naval petroleum | 
reserve No. 1, which consists) 
of 32,000 acres of proven and} 


prospective oil lands. Reserve) 


No. 2, also in Kern County, 
Calif., has 10,000 acres. | 
Acquisitions of  oil-bearing 


lands were authorized by Con- 
gress on June 30, 1938, permit: 
ting the Navy Department to ac- 
quire needed oil lands by pur-) 
chase, exchange or condemna-| 
tion. 

Professor John F. Dodge, 
Lieutenant Commander in the 
U. S. Navy Reserve, will serve 
as technical assistant for the 
Navy Department in this study. 
An additional body of nine ex-| 
pert petroleum _ technologists 
has been engaged for this sur-| 
vey and will work out of Los 
Angeles. Valuation of the 
Navy’s reserves will be the first 
step in this program. | 
Conoco Produces From Wilcox 

In Ville Platte 

PONCA CITY, Okla., June 30. 

Continental Oil Co., has estab- 
lished oil production from the 
Wilcox sand in the Ville Platte 
field in coastal Louisiana, with 
completion of its Hattie Hass 
No. 3 well which had an initial 
daily production of 312 barrels 
of 53 gravity oil through a 3/16- 
inch choke. Total depth of the 
well was 10,652 feet. 

Previous production in the 
field has been from two levels, 
8900 and 9000 feet in the Sparta 
sand. The field was opened by 
Continental in September, 1937. 





Suit Filed against Jersey Standard 
Under South Carolina One-Price Law 


CLEVELAND, July 1.—-Suit| 
has been filed against Standard| 
Oil Co. of New Jersey at Flor-| 
ence, S. C., under the South| 
Carolina one-price law. Basis of| 
the suit, filed by the state — 
ney general, was _ allegations} 
that the oil company was sell- 
ing to consumers at lower prices 


than to dealers. A local inde-| 
pendent marketer is said to have} 


instigated the suit. 

The South Carolina statute 
declares it unlawful to discrim- 
inate in prices between pur- 
chasers in the same locality for 
the purpose of injuring a com- 
petitor’s business. 

One examination before a 
referee has been held, at which 





that the oil company _ sold 
“house brand” gasoline from 
the same tankwagon to con- 


sumers at from 1.5 to 2.5 cents 
below prices charged dealers, 
with even lower prices to some 
national accounts. Another 
hearing will be held July 14. 
Counsel for the company were 
reported to have agreed to pro- 
duce records of gasoline sales 
involved in the complaint. 
Meanwhile, Associate Justice 
D. Gordon Baker of the South 
Carolina supreme court is re- 
ported to have signed an order 
of discovery requiring The 
Texas Co., Gulf Oil Corp. and 
Shell Oil Co. to produce records 
of their gasoline sales in Flor- 


cases which involved a “buying! testimony was said to have been’ ence County. 


| ducing, 


Production Control 
Under New Oil Law 
Starts in Michigan 


LANSING, Mich., July 1.— 
Regulations under Michigan’s 
new oil conservation law, as 
approved by the Conservation 
Commission under the direction 
of J. P. Hoffmaster on June 20, 
became effective today. They 
limit production to 200 barrels 
per day for 10-acre unit wells 
for four southwestern Michigan 
fields and 125 barrels for 10-acre 
units in the Temple-Clare field 
(250-20 acre) became effective 


| today. 


Fields affected by 200 barrel 
allowable are Bloomingdale, 
Columbia, New Salem and 
Walker fields. 


The order now in full effect 
requires that each person pro- 
purchasing or trans- 
porting oil in the “designated” 
pools or fields shall report on or 
before the fifteenth day of each 
calendar month to the _ super- 
visor of wells. 


The proration order was en- 
acted “because of the present 


physical waste and imminent 
danger of further physical 
waste.” 


Well Plugging Bill 
Passes In Illinois 


SPRINGFIELD, Ill., June 28. 

Illinois House Bill, 1080 pro- 
viding that oil operators must 
file with the State Mines and 
Mineral department notice of 
intention to abandon and plug 
a well and that a representative 
of the department shall super- 
vise the plugging was sent to 
Gov. Horner for signature June 
28 after passing the senate. 

The bill, co-sponsored by 
Reps. R. J. Branson, Centralia, 
and Oral P. Tuttle, Harrisburg, 
grew out of the hearing before 
the special oil investigating 
committee where geological ex- 


_perts testified that under exist- 
|ing plugging methods there was 


danger of escaping gas entering 
mines and resulting in explo- 
sions. 


Centralia Wells Top 1000 Mark 


CENTRALIA, Ill., July 3. — 
The producing wells in the Lake 
Centralia-Salem oil pool passed 
the 1000 mark last week with 
the new well brought in by W. 
C. McBride, Inc., independent 
operator, which flowed 7344 
barrels the first twenty-four 
hours. The McBride well is the 
largest ever completed in Illi- 
nois. 
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Southwest Pulls in Its Belt ment of the wells. where he has been living re- 


While Illinois Has its Fling 





N. P.N. News Bureau 
TULSA, July 3.—Oklahoma 
producers and purchasers 
flocked to Oklahoma City last 
week and held a truth and ex- 
perience meeting with Conserva- 
tion Officer W. J. Armstrong as 
a preliminary to the Oklahoma 
Corporation Commission’s hear- 
ing to determine the July allow- 
able for the state. 


Mr. Armstrong earlier in the 
week had announced publicly 
that Oklahoma was faced with 
a reduction in allowable of some 
590,000 barrels daily. Any time 
there’s a rumor that the allow- 
able is facing a trimming the 
producers turn out for the meet- 
ing, and that is what occurred 
last week at Oklahoma City. 


The purchasers made some 
very pointed statements about 
the way Illinois oil was cutting 
into their markets and how they 
were faced with the task of tak- 
ing more oil than they could 
handle. If the producers really 
stayed within the allowable of 
428,000 barrels daily, the pur- 
chasers indicated, the situation 
would not be so bad, but the 
producers have been fudging a 
little and actual production in 
June, for example, was running 


up around 446,000 barrels daily. | 


Conservation Officer Arm- 
strong is understood to have 
made some remarks that caused 
considerable study among the 
producers and the purchasers. 
He told the producers that Illi- 
nois was going to have its fling 
and there was nothing the Mid- 
Continent oilmen could do about 
it right now. He pointed out, 
it was said, that Illinois produc- 
tion is shallow and that the 
operators there can sell their 
oil for 50 cents a barrel prob- 
ably and make a little money. 
But if the operators out in this 
part of the country tried to pro- 
cuce oil at that figure from the 
deep pay they would not be in 
business very long. 

At a result of the meeting, 
therefore, the testimony as pre- 
sented to the commission, indi- 
cated now was the time to pinch 
in some of the semi-flush fields, 
now listed as unprorated, where 
allowables range as high as 300 
barrels daily per well. These 
fields, it was recommended, 
should be cut back to 100 bar- 
rels daily. 

The commission accordingly 
has issued an order calling for 
an allowable production once 
more of 428,000 barrels daily, 
with revisions in the percentages 
and minimum allowables in all 
of the class “A” and “B” fields. 
The allowable figure, incidental- 
ly, now has been in effect for 


one year, the commission having 
set it the first time for the 
August, 1938, allowable. 

Kansas Allowable Unchanged 


The Kansas Corporation Com- 
mission announced the July al- 
lowable for the state would not 
be changed from the 165,880 bar- 
rels daily set for June. At the 
same time the commission an- 
nounced it will continue to re- 
duce special allowables by 25 
per cent in July, with expecta- 
tion that all such allowables will 
be eliminated by September. 

The commission is _ faced, 
meanwhile, with the first legal 
attack on the Kansas conserva- 
tion statute as amended by the 
last legislature. 

Winkler-Koch Engineering Co. 
and Courtney B. Davis, both of 
Wichita, have asked a district 
court injunction restraining the 
commission from enforcing its 
May allocation order, which or- 
dered a 2.5 barrels reduction 
per well per month from the 25 
barrels daily figure until August 
when the allowable would be 15 
barrels per day. Petitioners 
charge the order will cause 


Despite the fact that several 
operators in the East Texas 
field have asked the Texas Rail- 


road Commission to increase 
their allowables following the 


Rowan & Nichols Oil Co. deci- 
sion, it is doubted now that the 
commission will get around to 
acting on their requests until 
after Oct. 2. 


The circuit court of appeals 


has set hearing of the appeal 
for that date and has indicated 
a decision will be forthcoming 
within a week after the hearing. 
The commission, meanwhile, 
will be busy taking testimony 
of the various applicants and 
may have to give considerable 
study to it, all of which will 
take a lot of time. 

E. O. Thomp- 
was quoted last week as say- 
ing the commission was not Z0- 
ing to disturb the status quo. 
“We want the courts to find the 
same condition or facts to exist 
and decide whether constituted 
regulatory authorities can have 
their orders displaced by a 
court,” he said. “It is the opinion 
of the commission that as long 
as our orders show they are 
not waste permitting then they 
must be sustained by the courts 
since they are applicable to all 
operators alike in a given field.” 


Commissioner 
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So widespread is the oil in- 
dustry that many friends are 
separated for years. NPN would 
like friends and relatives of any 
deceased oil man to send in no- 
tice of his passing for publica- 
tion. 


Robert W. Reynolds 

Robert W. Reynolds, assistant 
division manager for the Lion 
Oil Refining Co. at Memphis, 
Tenn. died July 2 from a heart 
ailment. He was 42 years of 
age. Born at Ozark, Ark., Mr. 
Reynolds obtained his education 
at Conway, Ark. He joined the 
Lion staff several years ago and 
was Stationed at El Dorado, Ark. 
until his transfer a few months 
ago to the Memphis post. Fu- 
neral services were held at Con- 
way. 

* * * 
Herbert Baker 

Herbert Baker, 73, former 
chairman of the board of the old 
Vacuum Oil Co. and later vice- 
chairman of the Socony-Vacuum 
Oil Co., Ine., New York, died 
July 4 at Sayre, Pa., after sev- 
eral weeks’ illness. 

Mr. Baker joined the old 
Standard Oil Co. in 1881. He 
left the company in 1906 to join 


—— 


DEATHS 


TMM LLLUE ETO 


the Vacuum Oil Co. He retired 
from this company in 1932, hav- 
ing been treasurer from 1912 to 
1928 and a director since 1918. 

Mr. Baker was unmarried. He 
was a native of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
and made his home in New 
York City. 

S * * 


J. W. Gehrken 

J. W. Gehrken, general man- 
ager of the Monroe Co-Operative 
Oil Co., Monroe, Michigan since 
1924, died of a heart attack on 
June 30. Mr. Gehrken had pre- 
viously been affiliated with the 
Standard Oil Company of Indi- 
ana. 

x + * 


Mrs. 


Mrs. Harry Lightstone, wife 
of Harry Lightstone, Chicago, 
technical naphtha _ representa- 
tive of the Kanotex Refining 
Co., was buried June 19 at Ar- 
kansas’ City, Kansas. 
Lightstone suffered a_ stroke 
while visiting in Arkansas City. 
Mr. Lightstone and three sons, 
John, 


Harry Lightstone 


Robert, and Hal remain. 
x *x * 
LeRoy Adams 
President LeRoy Adams of 


the Galvez Oil Co. of Tulsa died 


Mrs. 


cently due to ill health. He was 
58 years old. 

Mr. Adams had been a resi- 
dent of Tulsa for 20 years until 
he moved to Texas about two 
years ago following a_ stroke. 
Many years ago he was affili- 
ated with the National Refining 
Co. in Cleveland, O. 

* * * 
Cliff Hickman 

Cliff Hickman, aged 43, inde- 
pendent oil operator in the East 
Texas fields and a resident of 
Dallas, Tex., died June 28 of 
a heart ailment. 

* * * 
Walter J. Atkins 

Walter J. Atkins, 
of the Tulsa Tribune Co., for 
several years and also well 
known in oil circles, died June 
29 of a heart ailment. He was 
47 years old. 

Mr. Atkins was born in Brad- 
ford, Pa. In 1918 he joined the 
Dresser Oil Co., and later came 
to Tulsa as vice president in 
charge of the Tulsa branch of- 
fice. In 1925 he became a vice 
president of the Cisco, Sedwick 
and Putnam Oil Co. and later 
organized his own oil invest- 
ment company which he con- 
tinued to operate in addition 
to his duties with the news- 
paper. 


treasurer 


* ok * 


E. E. Dix 
E. E. Dix, president of the 
Rockwell Petroleum Corp. otf 
Tulsa prior to his retirement in 
1923 and removal to San An- 
tonio, Tex., for his health, died 
June 29. He formerly had large 


holdings in the Beggs and 
Seminole areas. 
* * * 


Samuel A. Clayton 

Samuel A. Clayton, 33-year- 
old engineer for the Sinclair 
Prairie Oil Co., died suddenly 
July 1 at his home here. He 
had spent the afternoon mow- 
ing his lawn, and overexertion 
is believed to have caused a 
heart attack. Mr. Clayton was 
a graduate of Oklahoma A. & 
M. College, holding a master’s 
aegree in engineering. 


* * * 
George H. Ward 

George H. Ward, accountant 
for Mid-Continent Petroleum 
Corp. for several years, died at 
his home here July 1 after an 
illness of several months. He 

was 33 years of age. 


*« * & 
Carl A. Weir 
Carl A. Weir, for several 


years connected with the Derby 
Oil Co., where he was employed 
at the refinery, died recently at 
his home in Wichita, Kan. He 
was 55 years of age, and had 
been a resident of Wichita for 
45 years. 
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‘Gas’ Demand in 44 States 





Gains in 4 Months of 1939 


N. P. N. News Bureau 

NEW YORK, July 1.—Gaso- 
line consumption in the U. S. 
increased 257,700,000 gallons, or 
413 per cent, to 6,505,166,000 
gallons during the first four 
months of this year over the 
same period of 1938, according 
to state gasoline tax figures 
compiled by the American Pe- 
troleum Institute. Exactly half 


of the states showed increases 
larger than the national av- 
erage. 

April gasoline consumption 


was up 3.63 per cent over last 
year, with 42 states reporting 
an increase. 

Only four states indicated de- 
creases in the January-April 
period, these being Arizona, 
with a 0.01 per cent decrease; 
Louisiana, 1.65 per cent; Min- 
nesota, 2.31 and North Dakota, 
9.93 per cent. 

Increases for the four-month 
period this year ranged from 
0.62 per cent in Maine to 23.88 
per cent in Nevada. The six 
largest consuming states re- 


ported the following increases: 
California, 1.72 per cent; II- 
linois, 4.31 per cent; New York, 
4.18 per cent; Ohio, 3.76 per 
cent; Pennsylvania, 3.62 per 
cent; and Texas, 4.96 per cent. 

Besides these gains, the three 


other important industrial states | 


reported the following increases 
in consumption: Massachusetts, 
4.92 per cent; Michigan, 6.52 
per cent; and Missouri, 5.31 per 
cent. 
April Tax Receipts Up 3.63% 
In April, gasoline consump- 
tion totaled 1,796,342,000_ gal- 
lons, an increase of 62,896,000 
gallons, or 3.63 per cent, over 
April a year ago. While more 
states showed higher increases 
in April than in the four 
months ended April, decreases 
were reported in twice aS many 


states. The following’ eight 
states showed declines: Cal- 
ifornia, Connecticut, Delaware, 


Louisiana, Maine, New Jersey, 
Vermont and West Virginia. 
Eleven states reported _ in- 
creases in April of more than 
10 per cent. These ranged as 





high as 23.62 per cent. These 
states are: Arkansas, Colorado, 
Iowa, Mississippi, Nevada, 
Rhode Island, South Carolina, 
South Dakota, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia and Wyoming. 


Gulf Coast Refiners Name Reid 


HOUSTON—George Reid, for- 
merly editor of National Gaso- 
line Manufacturer and Refiner, 
has accepted the position of 
executive secretary of the re- 
cently formed Gulf Coast Re- 
finers Ass’n. 


Wisconsin Refinery 
Meets With Protest 
As to Planned Site 


CUDAHY, Wis., July 3.— 
Complaints against locating the 
proposed plant of the Wisconsin 
Oil Refining Co. in the town 
of Lake, south of Milwaukee 
along Lake Michigan were 
aired at a meeting here last 
week of residents and city of- 
ficials. 

City officials plan to appoint 
a committee to determine if an 
oil refinery is unsightly and 


gives off an odor. The refining) 





Gasoline Consumption By States, April and First Four Months, 1939 


(Figures in Thousand? of Gallons) 


Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado : 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
District of Columbia 
Florida 
Georgia 
Idaho 

Illinois 
Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wvyoming 


Total 

Daily Average 
Change from previous year: 
Total change 
Percentage change in Daily Average 


*Revised. 


| Change | Change 

Month of 1939 4 Months Ending With 1939 

Mar., 1939 Apr., 1939 Apr., 1938 over Apr., 1939 Apr., 1938 over 

Gallons Gallons Gallons 1938 Galions Gallons 1938 
20,266 19,945 18,831 5.92 75,718 72,113 + 5.00 
8,758 8,757 8,577 2.10 33,406 33,408 — 0.01 
14,298 13,4656 12,178 +10.58 53,240 49,318 7.95 
145,877 148,884 156,891 — 5.10 554,298 544,819 A By 4 
17,995 18,677 16,660 +12.11 65,447 63,536 3.01 
24,363 26,253 26,530 — 1.04 93,720 91.733 py Js ty § 
4,359 4,583 4,798 — 4.48 16,274 15,724 3.50 
11,854 12,452 11,982 3.92 45,381 43,080 5.34 
35,594 30,709 29,545 3.94 135,354 127,526 6.14 
29,238 30,329 Zit + 9.42 114,790 107,236 7.04 
6,488 8,258 7,708 7.14 24,784 23,812 4.08 
109,300 112,625 112,502 + 0.11 397,752 381,332 4.31 
54,499 53,148 51,431 + 3.34 190,663 184,497 3.34 
40,686 48,337 42,168 +14.63 155,339 150,606 3.14 
39,026 36,708 33,968 + 8.07 135,816 130,543 3.66 
20,930 21,549 20,109 + 7.16 81,223 75,379 TO 
19,866 19,257 19,648 — 1.99 75,370 76,034 — 1.65 
8,659 9,042 9,589 — 5.70 34,434 34,221 0.62 
22,607 22,986 22,630 1.57 83,599 80.470 3.80 
92,319 54,008 52,182 + 3.50 198,287 188,982 + 4.92 
81,610 88,767 84,583 + 4.95 318,430 298,934 + 6.52 
38,020 42,391 39,361 + 7.70 140,542 143.860 — 2.31 
17,927 16,465 13,325 + 23.56 61,540 58,528 5.10 
51,375 50,166 45,816 + 9.49 189,981 180,405 5.31 
9,123 10,955 10,375 + 5.59 31,712 29,789 - 6.46 
18,858 18,446 17,000 5.21 68,144 64,798 5.16 
3.131 3,716 3,006 23.62 12,134 9,795 23.88 
5,882 5,821 5,575 4.41 22,613 21,179 6.77 
66,301 68,242 70,612 — 3.36 247,711 241,054 2.76 
7,119 7,099 6,802 4.37 27,052 26 731 1.20 
135,536 147,773 145,032 1.89 521,468 500,530 4.18 
34,471 3,442 34,200 4.60 132,641 121,924 8.79 
8 851 13,824 12,603 9.69 32,274 34,308 5.93 
107,743 107,952 104,557 3.25 395,586 381,253 - 3:76 
33,510 32,752 30,791 6.37 125,018 118,056 5.90 
17,850 20,240 19,182 5.2 67,406 62 951 7.08 
111,826 115,910 114,974 0.81 418,570 403,947 3.62 
9,516 10,401 9,396 10.70 36,550 33,625 8.70 
17.887 18,201 16,329 11.46 67,197 61,787 8.76 
10,785 2,224 10,624 15.06 36,231 35,914 0.88 
19,454 25,141 21,884 14.88 91,339 88,316 3.42 
111,787 106,943 99,823 7.13 414,778 395,186 4.96 
*7,186 7,650 ito 3.76 27,069 25,719 + Bel -5% 
4,234 2 960 1155 4.69 16,217 15,611 3.88 
29 892 33,477 29,609 13.06 114,205 105,609 8.14 
26,521 29,462 28,875 2.03 99,866 95.810 4.23 
15,749 15,1338 16,051 Daa 57,519 56,108 PRD 
39,165 42,670 41,091 3.84 148,424 145 887 1.74 
5,324 4,816 1,265 12.92 18,144 15,483 17.19 
1,733,621 1,796,342 1,733,446 3.63 6,505,166 6,247,466 4.13 
55,923 59.878 57,782 3.63 54,210 52,062 4.13 


62,896 
3.63 % 


257,700 


+4.13% 





company offered to pay 
penses of an investigation. 

The refining company has a 
petition hefore the county 
board, to be heard later, asking 
for rezoning of the territory 
from residential to industrial 
uses. 

The complaints were that a 
refinery would interfere with the 
beauty of the lake front, give 
off an odor and be unsightly. 
It was suggested by com- 
plainants that the plant be lo- 
cated in a section already zoned 
for industry. 

The chairman for the town 
of Lake spoke up in favor of 
the refinery, as adding industry 
to his town. He pointed out that 
Cudahy has a glue factory and 
a vinegar works on its lake 
front. 

Dewey E. Foster, head of the 
refining company, explained 
that there would be no odor 
from the refinery, and_ that 
homes would be built for 50 to 
75 families of refinery workers. 
Mr. Foster asked why efforts 
were being made to “disparage 
and discourage an industry that 
wants to come here.” 

The company has been in- 
corporated in Wisconsin for 
$1,100.000 and plans a 5000-bar- 
rel daily capacity plant, the first 
oil refinery in Wisconsin. 


ex- 


Tractor Costing $585 
Shown by Henry Ford 


DETROIT, July 3.--Henry 
Ford introduced and demon- 
strated his new four-cylinder 
tractor at his Dearborn, Michi- 
gan estate last week. 


The tractor will sell for $585, 
and will be within reach of every 
farmer in the country, accord- 
ing to Harry Ferguson, its in- 
ventor. The machine weighs 
about 1700 pounds. It has a 
sliding gear transmission, with 
three forward and one reverse 


speeds. Production is already 
underway and Mr. Ford pre 


dicted that within two months 
they would be turned out at the 
rate of four a minute at the 
River Rouge (Detroit) plant. 

Mr. Ferguson said the tractor 
was definitely competing with 
the horse, adding that the trac- 
tor would be sold to farmers 
under a plan in which the down 
payment would be what the far- 
mer could sell his team of horses 
for. 


Eastern A. P. I. Group 
Sets 1940 Date 

NEW YORK—The American 
Petroleum Institute’s Eastern 
District, Division of Production, 
will meet at Columbus, O., April 
11 and 12, 1940, according to 
D. T. Ring, Columbus, O., of The 
Ohio Fuel Gas Co., chairman of 
the eastern district. 
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First Repressuring Project 
For Oklahoma City Planned 


OKLAHOMA CITY, June 26. 

Plans are slowly taking shape 
for the oil industry’s first deep 
repressuring project, to be at- 
tempted in the Oklahoma City 
field. A committee has been 
working for some time making 
a survey and the report is ex- 
pected to be completed early 
this fall. 


Desire on the part of most of 
the operators in the Oklahoma 
City field to repressure is due 
to the fact that the Oklahoma 
Corporation Commission’s engi- 
neers have reported that while 
the field has produced almost 
half a billion barrels of oil, 
there is almost that much still 
left in the sand. 


Some of the major operators 
in the field have been studying 
the possibility of laying a 24- 
inch gas line from the Cement 
field in Caddo county, in order 
to bring the gas to the field for 
repressuring work. There is 
not, it is said, a sufficient supply 
of gas now available within the 
field for that work, unless the 
Indian Territory Illuminating 
Oil Co.’s discoveries of gas in 
some of the upper horizons 
prove to be adequate. 


Virtually all of the wells in 


the Wilcox sand in the Okla- 
homa City field now are re. 
ported to be “on the pump” 
Some of them have reached the 
stage where they have to be 
“eased along” as far as daily 
production is concerned since 
too much stepping up of the out- 
put drains out the oil from the 
bottom of the well faster than 
it drains in from the surrounc. 
irg sand and causes consider- 
able damage to some of the 
deep well pumping equipment. 


Ohio Standard Takes 
Over 450-Mile Line 


CLEVELAND, July 5.—Ac- 
quisition of a 450-mile stretch of 
the Tide Water crude oil pipe- 
line system, from Stoy, IIL. 
across Indiana and Ohio and to 
just across the Pennsylvania 
state line, is a partial solution 
for the Standard Oil Co. of 
Ohio of its problem in handling 
Illinois crude at its refineries. 

The Ohio Standard took over 
this section of the crude oil pipe- 
line system on July 1. It is said 
to have a capacity at present of 
about 11,000 barrels a day, and 





Crude Oil Production for the U. S. 


(American Petroleum Institute Figures) 





Total U. S. 
Crude Imports 


Total New Supply 


July 1 June 24 June 17 

Barrels Barrels Barrels 
Oklahoma 451,590 458,750 453,500 
Kansas 169,100 168,000 168,550 
Texas 1,312,150 1,308,850 1,294,450 
Louisiana 271,250 270,100 275,550 
Arkansas 59,000 56,500 57,550 
Illinois ne ; 245,200 233,850 234,650 
Eastern (ill. excluded) 98,200 95,690 95,900 
Michigan ee 68,600 66,600 66,800 
Wyoming 67,000 61,350 63,300 
Montana 15,900 15,950 14950 
Colorado ; 4,050 4,050 3850 
New Mexico 106,600 106,600 105,900 
California 594,000 606,600 x 


3,463,000 
92,710 


3,555,710 


Week Ended 





617,100 


7,050 


3,452,800 4 
12 33,000 


3,4 
24,860 1 


3,577,660 3,580,050 


Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. is at 
vtresent using it to move 8000 
barrels a day of crude to its 
Buffalo refinery. Presumable 
Socony-Vacuum will relinquisa 
its use of the line when its own 
piveline across Illinois, now un- 
der construction is completed. 

The Standard of Ohio is now 

securing Illinois crude through 
its own gathering lines in the 
fields, then running it through 
the Illinois Pipe Line and the 
Buckeye lines. It is stated the 
line just acquired will be used 
to move oil) to the Cleveland 
Sohio refinery. 

The Ohio Standard, as late as 
| 1937 was purchasing 60 per cent 
|of its crude supplies in Okla- 
|homa, now operates entirely on 
‘crude supplied by Illinois, Michi- 
gan, Kentucky, and other east- 

ern producing districts. In addi 


tion it is acquiring some crude 


oil production of its own in the 
‘eastern fields. 


Tax Assessments Up 
For Texas Pipelines 


AUSTIN, Tex., June 30.—The 


assess- 


lintangible assets tax 
ments against oil pipelines in 


Texas will be somewhat higher 
in 1939 than they were in 1938, 
according to preliminary valua- 


tions of the Texas tax board. 
The preliminary 


over last year. 


determined. 


valuations 
of Class A and Class B lines are 
$52,205,654, a gain of $4,800,000 
The Class C 
lines’ valuations have not been 










































gasoline from fuel oil, gas oil or 
straight run gasoline. 

Socony also has: given Badger 
a contract for its first French 
plant which will be erected at 
Gravenchon, near Havre. This 
unit will be designed to process 
straight run gasoline or heavy 
distillates to produce high oc- 
tane motor fuels or aviation 
gasoline. 

Licensees in the United States 
are Socony Vacuum Oil Co., Sun 
Oil Co. and Standard Oil Co. of 
Calif. Socony Vacuum and Sun 
are completing a $35,000,000 
construction program of Houdry 
units. 


New Montana Plant 
Starts Operations 


N. P.N. News Bureau 

CHICAGO, June 26.-New 
3300-barrel refinery built by 
Glacier Production Co., at Cut 
Bank, Mont., started operations 
today. Plant, consisting of a 
combination skimming and two- 


coil selective Dubbs cracking 
unit, has catalytic polymeriza- 
tion unit designed to process 
460,000 cubic feet of gas per day. 
Daily cracking capacity is rated 
at 2125 barrels. 

Refinery is sponsored by the 
Glacier Production Co., Socony- 
Vacuum Oil Co., and a group of 
independent producers. It will 
operate on Cut Bank crude sup 
plied by the Glacier company 
and independent producers. 


Among the Class A lines the 
Humble company was the only 
one to have a lower valuation 
this year than in 1938. Among 
ithe Class B lines Sun Oil Co. 
|and Pure Oil Co. were the only 
ones having a reduction in valu- 
ations. 


Iowa Supreme Court Upholds 
Price-Posting Law 
CLEVELAND, July 2.—The 
Iowa Motor Vehicle Fuel Tax 
law, as amended by the 1938 ses- 
sion of the legislature to in 
clude a price posting provision, 
has been held constitutional by 

the state supreme court. 
Supreme court’s decision was 


Two Catalytic Units 
Planned For France 











Grade or Origin 
Pennsylvania grade 
Other Appalachian 
Lima-Michigan 
Illinois-Indiana 
ArKansas 
Kansas 
Loulsiana : 

Northern 

Gulf Coast 
New Mexico 
Oklahoma 
Texas ‘ 

East Texas 

West Texas 

Gulf Coast 

Other Texas 
Rocky Mountain 
California 
Foreign 


Total United States refinable 
Heavy in California 





Weekly Changes in U. S. Crude Oil Stocks* 


(Thousands of Barrels) 


June lO June l7 June 24 


*As compiled by U. S. Bureau of Mines. 


Chng. from 


ae | June 17 
5,645 


5,607 5,601 6 

1,202 ean 1,193 18 
2,146 2,128 2,133 f 5 
13,583 13,963 13,904 59 
3,514 3,343 3,430 87 
7,192 7,037 6,884 153 
13,684 13,624 13,998 374 
5,801 5,724 5,652 KP’ 
7,883 7,900 8,346 446 
6,558 6,819 6,564 255 
69,425 69,434 69,707 +273 
89,238 89,990 87,426 2,564 
20,065 20,001 19,416 585 
16,328 16,602 16,101 501 
21,087 21,098 20,700 398 
31,758 32,289 31,209 1,080 
19,837 19,707 19,615 92 
39,092 38,672 38,570 102 
3,576 3,317 3,272 45 
274,692 274,852 272,297 2555 
14,400 14,460 14,288 172 


on an appeal of the decision of 
Judge B. J. Sisk of Sioux City 
municipal court who dismissed 
M. J. Woitha of charges of fail- 
ure to post prices and selling at 
less than posted prices, in viola- 
tion of the motor fuel tax law, 
as amended. 


PHILADELPHIA, July 5. 
Two new Houdry units will be 
built in France under licenses 
just issued by Compagnie Fran- 
caise des Procedes Houdry, own- 
ers of exclusive licensing rights 
for France. New licensees are 
Compagnie des Produits Chim. 
iques et Raffineries de Berre 
and Socony Vacuum Oil Co. 

E. B. Badger & Sons Co. has 


Demurrers, upheld by the low- 
er court but reversed in the su- 
preme court’s decision, charged 
that the law, as amended, was 


received from Compagnie des unconstitutional because it in- 
Produits Chimiques et Raffin- fringed and impaired and im- 
eries de Berre a construction peded, the defendants right of 


contract and that it imposed un- 
lawful restrictions and unjustly 
discriminated against dealers. 
Supreme court held the act 
to be uniform in its application 


contract covering the unit to be 
built by that company. The 
plant will be located at Berre 
l’Etang, near Marseilles. It will 
be designed to produce aviation 





gasoline or high octane motor to all sellers of motor fuel. 
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“NPN” Presents as a Special Feature. 


More New Facts 


On Marketing Policies 


As Testified by Major Oil Executives 


Much new information about major oil company 
marketing as well as reasons for their policies, is con- 
tained in the record of the hearings June 21 and 23 at 
Washington on the Harrington bill to divorce market- 


ing from all other oil company activities. 


These new facts were discussed by major oil com- 
pany executives as they painted a picture of today’s mar- 
keting problems for the members of the House subcom- 
mittee considering this much-talked-of bill. 


Not since the days of the oil code of 1933-35 has 
there been such a full and detailed disclosure and dis- 
cussion by oil company executives, of the facts, as they 
saw them, in relation to the industry’s marketing prob- 
lems. These problems have been talked of by Independ- 
ent marketers and dealers in many of their meetings 
of recent years but until this Washington hearing, the 
major executives had not taken part in the general dis- 
cussion. . 

While NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS last week 
devoted more than six of its news pages to this im- 
portant Washington hearing, it could only roughly 
sketch for the reader the high points of the testimony. 
Four major company chief executives, Presidents Far- 
ish of the Standard of New Jersey, Pew of the Sun, Hol- 
liday of the Standard of Ohio and Brown of Socony- 
Vacuum, were among the oil men who testified on the di- 
vorcement bill. 


To print all of the discussion of all of the witnesses, 
as valuable as it would be in allowing the thousands of 
readers who could not attend the hearing, to see what 
oil executives are thinking in connection with some of 
our important marketing problems, 
forbidding array of reading matter. 


would be a too 


However, because of the large amount of new in- 
formation, as well as argument which reflects the major 
companies, viewpoint, at least in part, on many of to- 
day's most vexing marketing troubles, NATIONAL PE- 
TROLEUM NEWS this week, is devoting practically its 
entire feature section, to reprinting more of the record 
of those hearings. A better understanding of how one’s 
big competitors may see a problem, NATIONAL PE- 
TROLEUM NEWS believes, should be just as interest- 
ing and at least as valuable to the average marketer 


as reading how to increase the efficiency of his truck 
operation or get more gallonage into his service sta- 
tions at a profit. Correct understanding of policies of 
the competitor is necessary to get correct policies for 
oneself, and correct marketing policies are just as nec- 
essary to marketing profits, as a well built, speedy gaso- 
line truck. 

So, NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS presents 
herewith nearly 20 more pages of what was said by oil 
industry leaders at Washington the other week on what 
seems to ail oil marketing. 


It gives in full the statements of William S. Farish, 
president of the Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, be- 
cause what the operating head of the biggest oil com- 
pany in the United States and in the world says and 
thinks about marketing problems, must eventually have 
some reflection in the day’s business and thinking of 
practically every oil man in the country. 

We also give excerpts, of facts not previously pub- 
lished from the statement of John A. Brown, president 
of the Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., who sells through more 
jobbers—882—than any other company in the world 
and who comes into competition with most of the other 
jobbers of the country. 

There is also given in full the statement of Paul 
Blazer, president of the Ashland Refining Co., of Ash- 
land, Ky. whose business is almost entirely dependent 
upon jobbers, and who in plain language, his 
conception of the important place in the marketing pic- 
ture of the Independent jobber. 

NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 
(July 12) will be printed the statement of J. Howard 
Pew, president of the Sun Oil Co. Here Mr. Pew pre- 
sents, frankly and vigorously and without any qualifi- 


gives 


In next week’s 


cation, the case of vertical integration in business and 
in the oil industry. He identifies the progress of the oil 
industry with this integration, points to the cost sav- 
ings and the lower prices that he finds have resulted 
therefrom and ties it all into the same progress to lower 
consumer prices made by other great industries. All of 
this must be considered and interpreted by every oil 
man who would intelligently study the oil industry’s 
economic set-up and trend with today’s general business 
and, if one may say so, political economics. 





President of Worlds Biggest Oil 
Company Tells of his Company’s 


Marketing Problems and Policies 


Following is text of statement 
by William S. Farish, president, 
of Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey) 
June 23 
marketing divorcement bill be- 
fore a congressional 


opposing Harrington 


committee 
at Washington: 


I APPRECIATE the _ oppor- 
tunity to appear before your Commit 
tee in opposition to the so-called Mar- 
keting Divorcement Bill. This bill con- 
cerns some very serious and important 
problems, and your Committee is quite 
justified in affording opportunity, as 
you have done, for a large number of 
witnesses to be heard and in giving 
this whole question your very earnest 
and serious consideration. I think per- 
haps I can say fairly that my past ex- 
perience puts me in a position to dis- 
cuss some of the problems involved 
in this proposed legislation from a 
practical standpoint. I have had ex- 
perience both with an integrated and 
a nonintegrated company. Therefore, 
1 think I can fairly say that I have 
viewed this problem from both sides of 
the fence. 


As I listened to the testimony Wed- 
nesday, I noted that there were a num- 
ber of questions in which you gentle- 
men were particularly interested. These 
questions included so-called price lead- 
ership, price uniformity, marketing 
profits and losses, gasoline exchanges, 
the Iowa Plan and the willingness of 
large companies to make sales to job- 
bers. It is my earnest desire to deal 
fully with each of these questions at 
appropriate points in my testimony. 
On some of these matters it happens 
that I have prepared memoranda which 
are too lengthy to be read at this hear- 
ing, but which I should like to submit 
for the record. I believe there are 
enough copies so that each member 
of the committee may have one. My 
oral testimony today will consist of 
a summary of these memoranda, but 
you gentlemen will realize that even 
a summary of the answers to your 
questions together with the general 
considerations involved in this bill will 
take some time. 

I have studied the bill and I have 
read the transcript of testimony of 
preceding witnesses, together with the 
discussions which took place in con- 





William S. Farish, pre 


nection with that testimony, and I 
still find a good deal of uncertainty 
as to exactly what business relation- 
ships would be permitted under this 
bill if it were enacted into the law. In 
my management capacity with the 
Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) I 
could operate refineries under this bill 
and make sales at those refineries. But 
could I operate ocean or river termi- 
nals? Clearly I could not own any 
bulk plants, any tank cars, any tank 
trucks, tankers, and barges, or any 
gasoline pipe lines; nor could I have 
any contractual relations with people 


sident of Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey) 


who did own them; and apparently 
I could not make a contract with a 
trucking company to transport my 
products regularly. Apparently, also, 
I could not make an exclusive agency 
contract with a wholesaler to handle 
a particular territory. I could not own 
or have any interest in retail filling 
stations. I presume also that I could 
not loan any equipment to these sta- 
tions or send salesmen to try to im- 
prove the quality of service or check 
on the cleanliness of rest rooms. How 
far could I go in selling to commer- 
cial customers? Could my salesmen 
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bill were enacted. The 


solicit business from bus lines, urban 
transportation systems, or even from 
the government itself without interven- 
tion of a jobber? What would this bill 
mean for the fuel oil business? Could 
my salesmen take orders from a steam- 
ship company? How about asphalt? 
Could I solicit business from a road 
building company or a municipality? 
How about industrial lubricating oils? 
Could I send my engineers into a plant 
to try to solve some difficult lubricating 
problem? How about marketing all 
the by-products which large integrated 
companies have developed? Would the 
passage of this bill mean that I could 
no longer sell Flit to grocery and drug 
stores ? 

If this bill were enacted, I see no 
reason why it would not be interpreted 
literally as it is written, and under strict 
interpretation I certainly think that I 
should be debarred from doing all these 
things which I have mentioned, de- 
barred from doing what a farmer does 
when he trucks the vegetables which 
he produces into the city and sells them 
there to consumers or retailers, de- 
barred from doing what Standard 
Brands or Hellman’s Mayonnaise do 
when they sell their goods out of their 
own trucks to retail grocery stores, 
debarred from doing what the big 
packing companies actually do now 
when they use their own refrigerator 
cars and trucks to deliver products to 
retail customers, debarred from doing 
what thousands of manufacturers all 
over the United States do when they 
maintain their own wholesale branches 
and warehouse stocks for the purpose 
of making sales to retailers. 

Now, gentlemen, these are all very 
drastic consequences; but before I go 
on, I want to make it clear that I am 
not down here to tell you that the 
oil industry is perfect. There is no 
doubt in my mind that the oil busi- 
ness shows some of the wastes of com- 
petition, that it exhibits many of the 
frictions between competitors which 
opponents of the system of free enter- 
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Standard of New Jersey has leased out virtually all of its service stations but it would have to sell them outright, if the divorcement 
company once owned and operated 2100 stations 


prise are fond of pointing out. We are 
glad to get criticisms and we are glad 
to try to answer them and to profit by 
them. We don’t even object to being 
investigated—I come down here pre- 
pared to give you our whole picture 
without any holdbacks—and I am sure 








that you will try to take a reasonably 
balanced view of a large and com- 
plicated situation, and that you will 
preserve a suitable sense of propor- 
tion in your minds between the nature 
of the evils and the scope of the pro- 
posed remedies. 


‘Stockholders Would Fire Me, 
If Company Didn't Make Money’ 


Gentlemen, this is drastic legisla- 
tion. If the Congress is to be justified 
in bringing about by law such a wide- 
spread and severe dislocation of busi- 
ness channels and methods, such in- 
stability of employment in an impor- 
tant industry and such loss of con- 
fidence on the part of investors, either 
one or both of two situations must 
exist: 

(1) There must be very serious 

evils which require to be rem- 
edied, or 


bt 


There must be some very im- 
portant benefits to be conferred 
on large groups. 


In the body of my testimony, I want 
to try to show you that neither of 
those situations exists. 

The people who have appeared be- 
fore this Committee to urge the pas- 
sage of this bill make one underlying 
assumption which is so seriously wrong 
that I want to deal with it first of all. 
They tell you that the major oil com- 
panies are losing money on their mar- 
keting operations, that they are delib- 
erately losing money for a _ Sinister 
purpose, and that this purpose is to 
drive everybody else out of the oil 
business. Then, the argument runs, 
these major oil companies will have 
the field to themselves; they will have a 
complete monopoly, and at that time 
they will recoup all their losses and 
accumulate huge profits by gouging 
the consumer. 






Gentlemen, my first reply to that 
charge is that, if I am so stupid as 
to think for a single minute that any 
such fantastic scheme would be either 
feasible or desirable from the stand- 
point of the Standard Oil Company 
(New Jersey), my stockholders ought 
to have fired me long ago. The sup- 
position that we would throw away 
stockholders’ money by deliberately 
incurring losses to drive other people 
out of business in the expectation of 
eventually achieving and maintaining 
a complete monopoly of such a vital 
necessity as gasoline gives oil com- 
pany executives credit for much less 
than average high school intelligence. 
Now we may not be very smart, and 
doubtless we have all made _ plenty 
of mistakes; but we are not quite so 
feeble-minded as that argument makes 
us out to be. 

In the first place, there are anti-trust 
laws on the statute books now, which 
clearly cover any such conspiracy and 
which the Department of Justice is 
active in enforcing. In the second 
place, we are all well aware that the 
powerful force of public opinion is defi- 
nitely against monopolies and that any 
attempt at monopoly in so important 
a product as petroleum would never 
be tolerated. Furthermore, even if 
these obstacles did not exist, we simply 
couldn’t get away with it from an eco- 
nomic standpoint. We couldn’t possibly 
keep competition out if we tried. It 
isn’t too difficult to enter the oil job- 
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bing business. No very great capital 
is required. As soon as prices went 
up anywhere, it simply would be hoist- 
ing an umbrella under which competi- 
tion would then flourish. 

No, gentlemen, the argument which 
attributes such an impossible program 
to the oil companies is simply too 
naive to be taken seriously. But | 
don’t want to stop at this point. All 


through the testimony of the advocates 
of this bill, there is the recurring as- 
sertion that the big oil companies, 
whatever they may plan for the fu- 
ture, do not at the present time ac 
tively compete with each other. 

These are the arguments. The facts 
are quite different. Actually competi- 
tion among the big oil companies is 
strenuous and widespread. 


Jerseys Dealer Turnover 
Numbers 778 in 4 Months 


During the early years of the present 
century and until the dissolution of 
the old Standard Oil Company in 1911, 
it is of course true that a very substan- 
tial proportion of the total business 
in petroleum products was done by a 
single company. The period since 1911 
has been characterized by two highly 
significant developments; first, the rise 
to an important position in the indus- 
try of companies which either were not 
in existence or were extremely small 
at the time of the dissolution suit; and, 
second, the steady increase in the in- 
tensity of competition among the com- 
panies created by the dissolution decree 
of 1911. In view of the fact that many 
new companies, including The Texas 


Corporation, Gulf Refining, Phillips 
Petroleum, Sun Oil, Sinclair, and 


others, have steadily cut into the busi- 
ness of the companies created after the 
dissolution of the old Standard Oil Com- 
pany, it is extremely difficult to believe 
that the managements of the com- 
panies succeeding the old Standard Oil 
Company willingly followed a_ policy 
of failure to compete. 

In territory after territory, the pro- 
portion of the total business done by 
the Standard Oil Company originally 


New Jersey Standard made a profit of $1,941,410 last year on its n 
Colonial Beacon Oil Co. and the Pennsylvania Standard 


operating in that territory has de- 
creased over the years. A graphic pic 
ture of the extent to which important 
companies are in competition in par- 
ticular territories is given by the chart 
prepared by Dr. John W. Frey, which 
I ask permission to include in the rec- 
ord. 

If there be any doubt about active 
competition between companies for re- 
tail outlets, let me say that during the 
first four months of 1939 we either 
lost to or took away from other majors 
operating in our territory a total of 
778 dealers. 

The second notable development con- 
tributing to the competition among 
large companies has been the invasion 
of new territories by the companies 
forced by the dissolution of the old 
Standard Oil Company. One of the 
first such invasions was that of New 
England by the Atlantic Refining Com- 
pany, beginning in 1916. Once a be- 
ginning had been made, the movement 
was very rapid, accentuated by the 
urge toward integration felt by most 
of the successor companies. 

Competition has steadily increased 
throughout the whole industry. There 
has been an increase in the number of 
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producers, an increase in the number 
of refiners, and an increase in the num- 
ber of concerns engaged in marketing. 
This is in all respects a highly com- 
petitive business. 

On one aspect of competition, name- 
ly, the way in which prices are actual- 
ly made, there has been a good deal of 
misunderstanding and misinterpreta- 
tion of so-called price uniformity and 
price leadership. Therefore, I have pre- 
pared a detailed descriptive statement 
dealing with these questions which I 
wish to include in the record, and I 
also want to come back to this ques- 
tion of price making at a later point 
in my testimony. For the present, 
let me cite as evidence of the effective- 
ness of price competition in the pe- 
troleum industry the sharp decline in 
the price of gasoline over the years 
since 1920 as shown in the table 
which I am submitting for inclusion 





Retail Gasoline Prices: 
1920-1936 


Serv- 
Service ice Sta- 
Station State tion (In- 
(Exclusive Gasoline cluding 
Year of Tax) Tax Tax) 
1920 $.2974 $.0009 $.2983 
1921 2611 0020 2631 
1922 .2482 0038 £2520 
1923 £2106 0091 2197 
1924 1947 0148 2095 
1925 2009 0211 .2220 
1926 2097 0241 2338 
1927 1829 0280 2109 
1928 1790 0304 2094 
1929 1792 0350 2142 
1930 1617 0378 1995 
1931 1300 0400 1700 
1932 1330 0463* 1793 
1933 1241 0542** 1783 
1934 1364 0520** 1884 
1935 1355 0529* * 1884 
1936 1410 0535*** 1945 
*Includes Federal Tax of 1 cent, effective 
June 21, 1932. 
**Includes Federal Tax of 1% cents; a 


cent increase became effective June 17, 1933. 
***Includes Federal tax of 1 cent; the 


cent became ineffective on January 1, 1934 
Source: Petroleum Facts and Figures 
Fifth Edition, 1937, p. 162 
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in the record. You will observe from 
this table that the service station price 
of gasoline exclusive of tax has de- 
clined more than 50 per cent since 1920. 

But competition in this business also 
takes several other forms, notably the 
struggle to improve existing products, 
to develop new products better adapted 
to particular uses, and to enhance the 
quality of the service and convenience 
afforded to consumers. 


You are familiar in a general way 
with the improvements in the major 
product, gasoline, which have been ac- 
complished over recent years and 
which are still going on. The credit 
for these improvements must be given 
largely to the research departments of 
the integrated companies. From a mar- 
keting standpoint, these improvements 
have been made the basis for keen com- 
petition for the favor of the public. 

Nor should competition in providing 
customers with readily available 
sources of supply and satisfactory serv- 
ices be forgotten. A brand name in 
the petroleum industry does not stand 
in customers’ minds for the physical 


characteristics of the product alone. 
The customer patronizing a filling sta- 
tion is buying a compound of a phys- 
ical product, ready availability, and a 
considerable variety of services. In sur- 
vey after survey as to why customers 
patronize particular stations, conveni- 
ence and personal relationships consist- 
ently stand among the three or four 
leading factors. Thus the competition 
in the industry for public favor takes 
the form of seeking to build for a par- 
ticular brand an attitude on the part 
of the public influenced not only by the 
physical characteristics of the product 
itself but also by a variety of supple- 
mentary considerations. Indeed, no 
company would undertake to maintain 
uniform at all times and in all loca- 
tions the physical characteristics of 
the gasoline sold under a particular 
brand, Oil companies characteristi- 
cally use different sets of specifications 
for winter and summer and for sec- 
tions of the country with different alti- 
tudes. In other words, they seek to 
provide the gasoline which will give 
the best service under the conditions in 
which it is to be used. 


Cost of Advertising Amounts 
To One-Quarter Cent a Gallon 


These facts have a very definite bear- 
ing on another form of competition, 
namely, advertising. The advertising 
of gasoline has recently been criticized 
in some quarters. In essence, the ar- 
gument advanced is that most adver- 
tised brands of gasoline at any one 
time differ from one another only 
slightly, and that therefore the com- 
petitive advertising of various com- 
panies represents a social waste. 

Although the sums expended for ad- 
vertising by some companies are large, 
it is easy to exaggerate the part of the 


customer’s gasoline dollar which is 
spent for advertising. If all the adver- 


tising expenditures of the industry 
were charged to advertised gasoline 
alone, it is probable that they would 
represent less than one-quarter of a 
cent per gallon. Clearly the allocation 
of all advertising outlays to gasoline is 
unfair, since such expenditures un 
doubtedly influence the sale of other 
products at the filling station besides 
gasoline. 


In regard to the question of differ- 
ences among advertised brands of gas- 
oline, actually these differences are 
greater than is commonly supposed. 
For instance, according to a test made 
in South Carolina in the winter of 1937 
the volatility of various advertised 
brands of gasoline varied from 14.5% 
at 158 degrees Fah. to 22% at 158 de- 
grees Fah. A car using the first of 
these gasolines in the winter time in 
the western part of the state would 
require approximately twice as much 
time to start and use twice as much 
current from the storage battery as a 
car using the second gasoline. Like- 
wise in South Carolina in the summer 
of 1936 there was a variation in vapor 


2% 





pressure for samples of advertised 
brands of gasoline from 5.9 to 9.7 
pounds. Vapor pressure, which can be 
controlled in some of the most up-to- 
date refining processes, is the factor 
which principally affects mileage per 
gallon because of its relation to the rel- 
ative richness of mixture. In South 
Carolina summer weather the lower 
vapor pressure gasoline will give 15‘ 
to 20° more mileage, which means a 
saving to the consumer of as much as 
3 to 4 cents a gallon. Also, in a test 
made in Newark in 1936 samples of 
branded advertised gasoline revealed a 
difference of four octane numbers be- 
tween the best and poorest “regular” 
gasolines. It should be kept in mind 
that the foregoing comparisons refer 
only to nationally advertised brands 
and brands of good public acceptance. 
If the comparison had included local 
brands or unbranded_ gasolines, the 
variations would have been greater. 

Even more striking than those pres- 
ent differences in the brands of gaso- 
line, however, are the improvements in 
quality over a period of time, even 
over the last few years. For instance, 
on the basis of tests made in Newark, 
the winter quality of all advertised gas- 
olines has been improved approximate- 
ly 30% since 1933; that is to say, in 
1938 it took 30° less time and corre- 
spondingly less energy from the stor- 
age battery to start a car in winter 
than it did in 1933. Also over this pe- 
riod both regular and premium gaso- 
line have been improved in octane 
number at the rate of about one octane 
per year. If we consider a longer pe- 
riod, present day gasoline is altogether 
a different product from that sold un- 
der the same name 15 years ago. 

One of the important influences in 


this development of improved prod- 
ucts has been the stimulus of competi- 
tive advertising. The constant im- 
provement in gasoline is not so much 
the result of remarkable new discover- 
ies made over night as it is a result of 
a succession of painstaking small 
changes. These changes have been 
made in accordance with the improve- 
ment in automobiles, for technical de- 
velopments in the petroleum industry 
necessarily go hand in hand with tech- 
nical developments in the automobile 
industry. ‘lhe opportunity to capital- 
ize through advertising on the pref- 
erences of some customers resulting 
from this steady flow of improvements 
has been a potent force in bringing 
about the improvements. 

In public discussions the social de- 
sirability of competitive advertising 
of gasoline has been linked with the 
practice engaged in by some oil com- 
panies of exchanging gasoline with 
other companies. The reasoning be- 
hind the criticism is that the willing- 
ness of oil companies to sell under 
their own brands products manufac- 
tured by others is evidence that there 
is no justification for the advertising 
claims made in favor of particular 
brands. 

Any survey will reveal that the ex- 
tent to which different companies en- 
gage in exchanges differs widely, de- 
pending upon the location of market- 
ing territories in relation to refining 
and transportation facilities. It so hap- 
pens that our company because of the 
location of its refineries in relation to 
the territories which it serves does not 
engage so extensively in the practice 
of exchanging gasoline as do some 
other companies. Most of our ex- 
changes grow out of the existence of 
the Tuscarora gasoline pipeline. In- 
deed on the Atlantic Seaboard south 
of the Mason and Dixon line, we make 
no exchanges at all. 

The practice of exchanging gasoline 
grew out of the importance of trans- 
portation charges among the total 
costs of the industry and the fact that 
there is a substantial advantage in 
marketing under a single brand over 
a wide area. Few companies have suf- 
ficient funds to have refining capacity 
near all the markets which they serve. 
Few companies have been skillful and 
fortunate enough in the location of re- 
fineries to have transportation charges 
to all parts of their marketing terri- 
tories below those of their competi- 
tors. The economies of erecting re- 
fineries on a large scale are sufficiently 
great so that it is seldom desirable to 
scatter small refineries throughout the 
marketing territory. Accordingly a 
number of years ago some companies 
found it cheaper to purchase gasoline 
from other refineries near the particu- 
lar part of the marketing territory 
than to ship in from their own refiner- 
ies. Shortly thereafter offsetting trans- 
actions were found to be feasible; that 
is, each of two or more companies 
could have transportation costs if gaso- 
line were exchanged at different points. 
Thus the effects of gasoline exchang- 
es are to reduce costs for each con- 
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oline in sign language— 





Motorists will stop and ask “What's 
Dubbscracked gasoline?” 


Then you tell ’em and sell ‘em 


They prove it for themselves and keep 
coming back for more 


Isn't that good business? 


Universal Oil Products Co 
Chicago, Illinois 


Dubbs Cracking Process 


Owner and Licensor 
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cern involved through the elimination 
of cross-shipment of products. Through 
the processes of competition, these re- 
duced costs are eventually passed 
along in a large part to the consumer. 

Our contracts governing exchanges 
normally specify that the gasoline de- 
livered on the exchange must meet our 
own specifications. In some instances, 
however, the exchange is worked out 
through the receiving company’s ac- 
cepting the supplying company’s prod- 
uct and then re-forming or blending 
it to conform to the specifications of 
the receiving company. For example, 
my own company regularly ships sol- 
vent oil to all the points where we re- 
ceive gasoline from other companies in 
order that it may be blended with the 
gasoline received. 


It should be noted that many units 
in the industry market under their 
own brand names products which are 
manufactured by others. A _ substan- 
tial proportion of the large companies 
do not refine all the gasoline which 
they sell and therefore find it neces- 
sary to purchase gasoline from con- 
cerns with refining capacity greater 
than is required to meet the needs of 
their own marketing organizations. 
Wholesalers characteristically sell un- 
der their own brands products which 
they do not manufacture. The very 
people who advocate this legislation 
do not manufacture the brands which 
they sell. These facts mean that for 
a substantial portion of the gasoline 
sold the brand does not identify the 
manufacturer but rather identifies the 
concern which accepts the public re- 
sponsibility for the quality both of the 
product and of the accompanying serv- 
ice. The acceptance of the responsi- 
bility for quality by the seller as dis- 
tinguished from the manufacturer is 
by no means peculiar to the oil indus- 
try. It has become well established 
both in law and in business reality 
that the ownership of a brand name 
signifies commercial responsibility for 
the product and not necessarily actual 
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refiners would have to employ for-hire truckers, such as the petroleum transporting company whose 
unit is pictured here, if the divorcement bill were enacted 


manufacture of the product. A _ host 
of illustrations throughout industry af- 
ter industry might be presented. An 
examination of a Sears Roebuck or a 
Montgomery Ward catalogue, for ex- 
ample, shows hundreds of items sold 
under the mail-order companies’ brand 
names which are in fact manufactured 
by others. The tires sold by Sears Roe- 
buck under the well-known name “All- 
State” are not manufactured by the 
company, but the company does accept 
the responsibility for the satisfactory 
performance of the tires; and that is 
all that the public has an interest in. 
Again, dozens of items sold by grocery 
stores carry brand names not the prop- 
erty of the manufacturer of the item. 
The practice of selling products under 
so-called “private brands” is not lim- 
ited to grocery chains such as the 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company, 
but is also common among grocery 
wholesalers. Acceptance of the prin- 
ciple that manufacturers alone are en- 








titled to use and promote trade names 
would bring about a_ tremendous 
change in the structure of American 
business that has been developed over 
the last 50 years. No benefit to the 
public would result from such a 
change. 

Now, gentlemen, I have been trying 
to show you the different forms which 
competition takes and how competition 
actually works in the oil industry. I 
am coming back later to a further dis- 
cussion of price competition because I 
am especially desirous of establishing 
as a corner-stone of my testimony the 
fact that the oil business is a highly 
competitive one since so many of the 
criticisms which have been presented 
to you have proceeded from the false 
assumption that the petroleum indus- 
try is not fully competitive. Before re- 
turning to the discussion of prices, 
however, I want to deal specifically 
with the question of the fairness of 
competition in the oil business. 


Unbranded Marketers Account 
For 10% of Jersey's Gallonage 


One of the chief contentions of the 
proponents of this bill is that the ma- 
jor integrated oil companies compete 
unfairly with independent marketers. 
The complaint comes principally from 
jobbers who assert that it is difficult 
for them to compete with the opera- 
tions of the integrated companies in 
the marketing area. There are two 
principal types of jobbers, those which 
sell their own private brands and those 
which distribute advertised brands of 
suppliers. The first type I shall call 
wholesalers, the second distributors. 
Both of these types usually operate 
their own chains of retail filling sta- 
tions in addition to selling to other 
outlets. 

Basically wholesalers complain that 
it is difficult to make a profit. Some 
of them even argue that the integrated 


companies make deliberate efforts to 
“squeeze” wholesalers out of the in- 
dustry. To evaluate this complaint, 
we must look at the conditions under 
which wholesalers operate. They sell 
their own private brands of gasoline, 
not the house brands of the large in- 
tegrated companies. Because of ad- 
vertising, product improvement, and 
supervision of service, the public gen- 
erally accepts house-brand gasolines 
as the standard of value, and ordinarily 
does not buy less well-known private 
brands without a price inducement. 
This means that wholesalers’ private 
brands of gasoline ordinarily must be 
sold on a price-appeal basis. This, of 


course, is a situation quite common to 
a great many other industries, such as 
groceries, 
example. 


drugs, and cosmetics, for 
Since wholesalers must sell 
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their private brands at prices below 
those of the house brands of major 
companies, the problem is how to do 
it and still make a profit. Wholesalers 
ordinarily are not able to undersell 
on the basis of lower costs of bulk 
plant operation. This is for the rea- 
sons which I will try to indicate a little 
later. Hence, if wholesalers are to 
undersell, they usually must accomp- 
lish this end by buying at lower prices. 
Thus there are two situations in which 
wholesalers get along very well, name- 
ly, periods of business depression and 
periods of rapid exploitation of new 
sources of crude petroleum, for in both 
those situations there are _ plentiful 
supplies of cheap gasoline. 

One of the factors which has put the 
wholesalers under pressure has been 
the long downward trend in gasoline 
prices, to which I have already re- 
ferred. The prices of the house brands 
of the major companies have moved 
downward over a substantial period of 
years, to the great benefit of the con- 
sumer but, of course, to the disadvan- 
tage of wholesalers who have to main- 
tain a price differential below the 
house-brand prices in order to do busi- 
ness. It is also important to keep in 
mind the fact that the large integrated 
companies have the most up-to-date re- 
fining equipment and have thus been 
able to improve the quality of gasoline 
to a very marked degree, whereas 
wholesalers buy much of their gasoline 
from small refiners who do not have 
the cracking equipment from which 
the better gasolines are ordinarily ob- 
tained. This quality difference in- 
creases the pressure on the wholesaler 
to maintain a_ differential between 


house-brand prices and his private- 


brand prices. 


In previous testimony some question 
has been raised about the ability of 
wholesalers to obtain supplies and the 
willingness of the major companies to 
sell to them. Let me say, so far as our 


Many millions of dollars are 
spent annually by refiners 
competing to give the consum- 
er products of constantly-im- 
proved quality. Shown here 
is a view of the New Jersey 
Standard’s Bayway refinery 
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own company is concerned, that far 
from trying to eliminate wholesalers 
we are doing more than 10 per cent of 
our volume with them and we are not 
turning down any such business. We 
will sell unbranded goods to anyone 
who can pay for them. Several of the 


statements about the inability of whole- 
salers to secure supplies come from in- 
dividuals in business in the southeast. 
I have before me names and addresses 
of sixteen independent suppliers from 
whom these wholesalers can buy if 
they wish. 


Majors Prefer to Market 
Thru Local Distributors 


Turning now to the distributors, 
those jobbers who handle well-known 
brands, complaints from them are to 
the effect that the large integrated oil 
companies have deliberately reduced 
distributors’ margins in an effort to 
eliminate them from the industry. This 
idea of elimination is a false concept. 
In many areas the distributors are 
considered by the refiners as essential 
parts of the distribution system for 
their gasoline. Because of their local 
standing, distributors are preferred so 
long as they can operate at least as ef- 
fectively as the companies themselves 
can. Naturally, it is true in the oil in- 
dustry, as in any competitive industry, 
that manufacturers contract with dis- 
tributors to perform wholesale func- 
tions only so long as the latter can do 
fully as effective a job as the manufac- 
turer when he performs his own whole 
sale function. When a distributor fails 
to keep pace in methods of selling or 
in facilities for physical handling or 
when his costs or volume are out of 
line with what the manufacturer can 
obtain, the latter usually undertakes 
the job of wholesaling himself. 


For both wholesalers and distribu- 
tors there has admittedly been a de- 
crease in the margin or spread during 
recent years. In this connection one 
peculiarity of the oil industry should 
be kept in mind. It is customary to 





think of margins or spreads in this in- 
dustry in terms of so many cents per 
gallon. In many instances marginal 
contracts are used which provide that 
the price to the distributor is to be a 
certain number of cents off the posted 
tank wagon price in the territory; but, 
whether marginal contracts are used 
or not, it is customary throughout the 
industry to think of margin or spread 
in terms of cents per gallon. This is 
quite a different point of view from 
that of a majority of other lines of 
business, where it is customary t 
think of margins in terms of percent 
ages either of cost or of selling price 
such as 16 2/3 per cent, 20 per cent, 25 
per cent, 33 1/3 per cent and so on. 
Such percentage margins, of course, 
are not directly affected by price 
changes; but, where margins are in 
terms of cents per gallon, it is mani- 
fest that the declining price structure 
of the petroleum industry must inevit 
ably have exerted pressure on these 
margins. 

The other chief factor which has ex- 
erted pressure on the margins of 
wholesalers and distributors is the de- 
crease in the cost of performing the 
wholesale function, that is, the de- 
crease in the cost of operating bulk 
plants. The major integrated com- 
panies have taken the lead in develop- 
ments contributing to this reduction 
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Ss. O. Co. of 
Year New Jersey 
1928 $9,862,480 
1929 8,641,895 
1930 3,451,540 
1931 6,532,242 
1932 3,734,144 
1933 967,607 
1934 3,190,275 
1935 1,340,668 
1936 3,583,654 
1937 3,221,410 


Indicates Loss 
‘Organized June 30, 1928. 


Earnings 100% 
Marketing Departments Only 


Ss. O. Co. of Ss. O. Co. of 
Louisiana Pennsylvania 
$1,115,424 j Medios 

1,188,348 $ 680,597 
41,217,994 819,041 
1,741,914 361,073 
3,199,716 380,251 
2,609,879 1,771,147 
2,261,990 1,138,686 
1,726,350 330,197 

342,800 284,000 


662,000 967,200 


Departmental earnings not available. 


Colonial 
Beacon Oil Co. Total 
Not available $10,977,904 
Not available 6,772,949 
*$2,133,567 * 3,719,062 
860,804 3,568,450 
1,668,092 * 1 313,915 
2,415,747 * 5,629,166 
* 2,547,762 * 2,758,164 
3,068,376 * 1,541,268 
* 3,191,600 * 450,854 
974,800 1,941,410 





in cost. New transport trucks, and 
new types of trucks for making deliv- 
eries from bulk plants to filling sta 
tions, coupled with improvements i) 
highways, have brought lower unit 
costs directly and have made possible 
other savings from: the consolidation 
of bulk plants. Many large integrated 
companies have been steadily reducing 
the number of bulk plants and increas 
ing the quantities handled. Under the 
pressure of the last few years, inten 
sive study has been devoted to the best 
methods of loading trucks and of un 
loading them at filling stations. Sim- 
ilarly, careful studies of truck routes 
have minimized back-tracking and re 
duced trips with less than capacity 
loads. No one company has had a 
monopoly of these efforts, and it is 
therefore not surprising that competi 
tion among the companies has forced 
them to pass a large share of these 
savings on to their customers. 


The foregoing explanation, however, 
meets only some of the contentions ad 
vanced by the proponents of this legis- 
lation. A number of these independent 
wholesalers and distributors have long 
argued that they are subject to unfaii 
competition because the major inte 
grated oil companies carry on market 
ing operations at an alleged loss, sub 
sidizing these operations by profits 
from the production and _ transporta- 
tion stages of the business. I want to 
deal fully and specifically with this ac- 
cusation of “marketing at a loss.” 

In the first place, speaking for the 
Standard Oil Company (New Jersey), 
let me say that we do not operate mar 
keting at a loss. The following table, 
which I ask permission to enter in 
the record, shows the marketing prof 
its and losses of our four domestic 
marketing subsidiaries for each year 
from 1928 through 1937. 


Jersey Standard Makes Profit 
In its Marketing Operations 


Note from the figures shown in the ac- 
companying table (see top of page) that 
our principal marketing subsidiary, 
the Standard Oil Company of New Jer- 
sey, with territory covering the middle 
Atlantic States earned a profit in ev- 
ery single year of the period including 
the depression years. The Standard 
Oil Company of Louisiana had a profit 
in its marketing department in 1928 
and 1929, but did not return to black 
figures thereafter until 1935. A new 
management, charged with the respon- 
sibility for reducing marketing costs, 
was installed during the period; and 
the improvement in the company’s 
marketing profit and loss statement 
was primarily the result of lower costs. 

The records of the two remaining 
subsidiaries, the Colonial Beacon Oil 
Company and the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of Pennsylvania, on the surface, 
give substance to the charge of con- 
sistently unprofitable marketing activ 
ities. But there is in the case of each 
of these companies a compelling line 
of reasoning in justification of the 
record. 


b2 


After the decree the 


(New  Jer- 


dissolution 
Standard Oil Company 
sey) was left with a very large 
share of the old company’s _re- 
fining capacity, much of which was 
concentrated in New York harbor. It 
naturally did not have marketing facil- 
ities for its output, and sought as rap- 
idly as possible to secure large outlets 
for its production. At hand was the 
then Standard Oil Company of New 
York with limited refining capacity 
and extensive outlets in New York and 
New England. At one time sales of 
gasoline by the Standard Oil Company 
(New Jersey) to the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New York were as high as 
11,000,000 barrels a year. But as 
time went on the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New York, like most of the 
important companies in the industry, 
sought to make itself a well-rounded 
unit by acquiring crude resources and 
expanding its refining capacity. The 
management of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany (New Jersey) needing outlets 
badly in New York and New England 
to replace its decreasing business with 


the Standard Oil Company of New 
York, had the alternatives of invading 
the territory with new outlets or buy- 
ing an established marketing organiza- 
tion. Either alternative carried with 
it the possibility of substantial losses 
for a period of years. Seldom can a 
company in any industry break into a 
new territory already well developed 
by important competitors without a 
considerable period of substantial 
losses. 


We elected to buy an established 
company, the Colonial Beacon Oil 
Company. Frankly, gentlemen, on the 
basis of hindsight, it now appears that 
we made a mistake, or at least that 
we paid too much for it and have had 
high interest and depreciation ex- 
penses as a result. The company had 
a substantial number of outlets but 
many of its leases were at extremely 
high rentals, and the acceptance of its 
brands on the part of the public proved 
not as Satisfactory as we had thought. 
Furthermore, we subsequently found 
that we were at a transportation disad- 
vantage in a large part of the territory 
because of gasoline shipments from 
refineries in the Gulf. During the past 
few years our efforts to get this com- 
pany in the black have been handi- 
capped by the low prices for domestic 
heating oils, which are an unusually 
important part of this company’s busi- 
ness. 

In Pennsylvania on the other hand, 
the company sought additional outlets 
for the output of its refineries not by 
the purchase of an established com- 
pany but by the organization of a new 
unit. It was necessary for the Stand- 
ard Oil Company of Pennsylvania to 
expend large sums to break into a 
territory already served by many com- 
panies. One important element in the 
decision to go into the Pennsylvania 
territory was the desire to make use 
of the Tuscarora pipe line. This pipe 
line, which represented a_ substantial 
capital investment, had lost its useful- 
ness as a crude oil carrier through 
changes in the location of the crude 
resources and through developments 
in the economics of refinery location. 
Nevertheless there were certain sub- 
stantial fixed costs, such as_ taxes, 
which we continued to incur so long as 
the pipe line was in existence. There- 
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Under its present set-up, the New Jersey Standard has its own transportation system. This group of barges is at the 


\llegheny river at Pittsburgh 


terminal on 





fore it was a question either of scrap- 
ping the pipe line, which incidentally 
would have lowered the income of the 
State of Pennsylvania, or of seeking to 
utilize this equipment in such a way 
as to justify the continued burden of 
these costs. We elected the second al- 
ternative, made some additional cap- 
ital outlays, and converted the Tusca- 
rora pipe line into a gasoline carrier 
moving gasoline westward. 
Incidentally, while I am mentioning 
pipe lines, let me remark that some 
of the testimony you have heard on 
this matter is highly misleading. Our 
earnings from pipelines are not high; 
over the last few years rates have been 
reduced sharply. Since the lines are 
not always utilized to full capacity, we 
are actively seeking business for them. 
Now to come back to the general pic- 


ture of our over-all marketing costs 
and profits, we think that the increase 
in our marketing efficiency since 1933 
is dramatic. We increased our sales 
between 1933 and 1937, for example, 
$20,000,000, while reducing marketing 
expenses $8,000,000, and thus convert- 
ed a depression marketing loss of 
about $6,000,000 into a profit of about 
$2,000,000. 


In discussing further this topic of 
“marketing at a loss,’ I want to ex- 
plain to you why in the petroleum 
business it is a natural and proper 
thing for a company to seek to inte 
grate the several stages of production, 
transportation, refining, and whole- 
sale marketing. First, I want to state 
this reasoning more or less in the ab- 
stract; and, second, I want to illustrate 
it from my own experience. 


Nature of Oil Indusiry 


Encourages Integration 


The term “integration” means verti- 
cal combination, the uniting in one 
business of several of the stages 
through which a material passes _ be- 
fore it reaches the ultimate consumer. 
The conditions under which such inte- 
gration is desirable are: (1) large vol- 
ume of business in a single commodity 
group, (2) the highly specialized na- 
ture of the production, manufacturing, 
transportation, and distribution proc- 
esses, (3) the necessity for large-scale 
operations with high fixed costs at 
some stages. These conditions char- 
acterize the petroleum industry and it 
follows, therefore, that the relations 
between any one of the stages of the 
industry and the others next to it are 
peculiarly close. The refiner needs to 
be assured of his market. The mar- 
keter needs to be assured of his supply. 
Both need a steady flow of large vol- 
ume. Neither is interested in other 
than the one major product and its re- 


lated group of by-products. Neither 
can transfer its specialized plant and 
equipment to the handling of some dif- 
ferent product. There is a high degree 
of mutual interdependence imposed by 
the facts. If such relationships are 
not provided by common ownership, 
they must be provided by contractua! 
arrangements. Such contractual ar- 
rangements would be prohibited by 
this bill. When such close relations 
take the integrated rather than the 
contractual form, there is no need for 
secrecy or tactical maneuvering be- 
tween the parties concerned. Integra- 
tion permits the full exchange of in- 
formation and experience, and _ facili- 
tates the coordinated planning of in- 
vestments and operations. 

Now integration, by and of itself, is 
not a magic formula which will auto 
matically produce earnings. But be- 
cause of the close dependence of one 
phase of the industry upon another, 


this common ownership does help to 
reduce the risk attendant upon the 
large investments and to stabilize such 
earnings as the skill of management is 
able to produce. This stability of earn- 
ings permits the integrated company 
to offer steadier employment and 
steadier wages to its employees, as 
well as somewhat greater security to 
investors. 


Now all this may strike you as be 
ing rather abstract, and I want to give 
it point by telling you my experience 
with the Humble Oil & Refining Com- 
pany. Early in 1917 a group of indi- 
vidual producers merged their inter- 
ests and organized the Humble Oil & 
Refining Company, chartered in Texas 
and capitalized for $4,000,000. I was 
one of the group and was Vice-Presi; 
dent of the Company when it was or- 
ganized. 


Our only business at the time of or- 
ganization was that of producing oil. 
We were reasonably successful, but 
we soon developed difficulties in sell 
ing and handling our oil production. 
Our first effort toward integration was 
to seek a direct market for our own 
crude production. This necessitated 
our having gathering lines in the oil 
field and some loading facilities, so 
that we could deliver direct to rail- 
roads or, where fields were close to 


tide water, direct to cargo ships. 


Our business developed rapidly in 
the next 2 years and in 1919, because 
of difficulties in marketing our oil, we 
began to realize the advantage that 
would come to us through greater flex- 
ibility if we could get in position to re- 
fine some of our own production. We 
became aware, also, of the advantage 
of lower unit costs that we could ob- 
tain if our volume of production were 
increased. Consequently we set out 
to find a partner who could furnish 
capital, experience in other branches 
of the business, and a market for 
both crude and refined products. 


At that time I was a member of the 
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Petroleum War Service Committee in 
New York and had come to know the 
heads of the various companies oper- 
ating on the Atlantic Seaboard. I 
inquired around as to which of these 
companies would be the best for our 
producing business to associate itself 
with and which company most needed 
a producing enterprise in Texas. After 
some five months it developed that 
Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) 
felt it needed the crude which a pro- 
ducing partner in Texas could furnish. 
Since this company offered to the Hum- 
ble Company a larger market outlet 
and a more advantageous association 
otherwise than I could obtain anywhere 
else, we made a trade with the Stand- 
ard Oil Company (New Jersey) by 
which it acquired a majority stock 
ownership in the Humble Oil & Refin- 
ing Company. 

With this new partner, the Humble 
Oil & Refining Company was equipped 
with adequate finances and credit and 
with sufficient market outlets for 
crude and refined products. The result 
of the partnership was a rapid growth 
and expansion of the Humble Oil & 
Refining Company in producing effort, 


and in pipeline and refinery construc- 
tion. In a short space of time, this ar- 
rangement, with the advantages of in- 
tegration which it made possible, en- 
abled us in Texas to build up through 
the Humble Oil & Refining Company a 
large volume, low-cost oil-producing 
enterprise which also transported and 
refined its own oil together with a con- 
siderable volume of additional oil pur- 
chased from other non-integrated pro- 
ducers. Afterwards, a small market- 
ing business was developed and the 
Humble Company thus became fully 
integrated, although it has never mar- 
keted directly more than a small frac- 
tion of its total output of refined prod- 
ucts. 

I mention this history as a personal 
experience which convinces me of the 
wisdom of integration from the stand- 
point both of the company’s interests 
and those of the public. Unquestion- 
ably, integration of effort such as I 
have just described made _ possible 
large volume, lowcost production, re- 


fining, and transportation with result- . 


ing advantage to the ultimate consum- 
er in lowered prices that could not 
have been attained in any other way. 


Committee Co-ordinates Plans 


Of All Jersey Company's Units 


I next want to look at integration 
from the management point of view. 
In a fully integrated concern such as 
the Standard Oil Company (New Jer- 
sey) the functions of production, trans- 
portation, refining and marketing are 
not looked on as separate businesses 
combined under one ownership. In 
our company we have a phrase for 
this; we speak of the “general inter- 
est,” meaning thereby the final profit 
showing of the Standard Oil Company 
(New Jersey) as a whole. If an in- 
creased expenditure of $1,000,000 in 
marketing would enable ,us to save 
$1,500,000 in refining, we should con- 
sider that such a move was good busi- 
ness, good business not only for our 
stockholders but, in the somewhat long- 
er run good, business also for consum- 
ers, because sooner or later competi- 
tion makes us pass along at least a sub- 
stantial part of these savings to con- 
sumers in the form of lower prices. 

From a broad management point of 
view, it is therefore arbitrary and mis- 
leading to think of the profit of an in- 
tegrated company as the sum of the 
profits of the overating subsidiaries; 
and the notion of “profits” in producing 
being used to offset “losses” in market- 
ing manifestly becomes inappropriate. 
It is true that in our own organization 
we endeavor to set up functional profit 
and loss statements; and I have al- 
ready drawn your attention to our fig- 
ures for “profits” and “losses” in 
marketing. We use such figures for 
whatever light they can give us on our 
operating problems, but we recognize 
their essentially arbitrary nature. 
There are important questions not 
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merely of the proper allocation of gen- 
eral cost to particular functions (for 
example: How much shall we say that 
advertising benefits refining, or how 
much is marketing benefited by pro- 
duct research?); but even more im- 
portant, there are exceedingly per- 
plexing problems as to the “cost” fig- 
ures to be used in transferring goods 
from one stage to the next one, from 
the refineries, for example, to the mar- 
keting department. 

Because of these interrelations and 
the commonality of the “general in- 
terest,” neither the functions nor the 
costs of an integrated company at any 
one stage of its business are properly 
comparable with those of an independ- 
ent non-integrated company operating 
in a roughly corresponding stage. To 
attempt any comparison of “profits” 
and “losses” for integrated and non-in- 
tegrated operation at any of these 
stages is to misunderstand the funda- 
mental nature of an integrated com- 
pany. In the Standard Oil Company 
(New Jersey), one of the principal 
cogs in our management machine is 
what we call the co-ordination commit- 
tee. This committee has the function 
of general planning over the far-flung 
operations of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany (New Jersey), and, if a single 
phrase were to be used to describe the 
job of this committee, it would be this: 
“the co-ordination of all operations in 
such a way as to obtain the lowest laid- 
down cost of a gallon of gasoline in 
every market served.” 

What I have been presenting to you 
is, essentially, a doctrine of business 
and social efficiency; and a little later 


I want to comment on what I think 
are the definitely measurable results 
which the petroleum industry, operat- 
ing on that doctrine, has achieved in 


the form of social benefits. But be- 
fore I go on to that aspect of my testi- 
mony, I want to consider briefly a 
point of view which runs counter to 
this doctrine of business and social 
efficiency. There are those who argue 
—and you have heard some of them. 

that, even if the greater over-all effi- 
ciency of the large integrated company 
be granted, still it is unfair competi- 
tion for that company to operate side 
by side in the same markets with non- 
integrated companies, because of the 
ability of the integrated company in 
the pursuit of over-all efficiency to 
make greater expenditures at a par- 
ticular stage of operation than the non- 
integrated companies are able to do. 
Gentlemen, that isn’t unfair competi- 
tion: that’s competition itself; because 
if that kind of competition is unfair, 
then the competition of the automobile 
with the horse and buggy was unfair. 
There is no reason why experiment, 
change, and progress in the grouping 
and combination of business functions 
should be restricted any more than 
change and experiment should be re- 
stricted in the laboratory and in the 
development of new products and new 
production methods. Invention and 
discovery are fully as important in 
marketing as they are in production. 
Along this general line of thought, I 
should like to bring to your attention 
a letter which was submitted by Pro- 
fessor McNair of the Harvard Business 
School to the Senate Committee on 
Judiciary of the preceding session of 
Congress when that committee had 
under consideration substantially this 
same bill. That letter may be found 
on page 167 of the hearings before that 
committee. I ask that that letter, 
a copy of which I hand you, be inserted 
in the record of these present hearings. 


Thus far, I have undertaken to deal 
with the chief contentions advanced 
by the advocates of this legislation. I 
have tried to show you that, contrary 
to these contentions, the oil industry is 
today actually a highly competitive 
business and that the so-called “unfair 
competition” of the major integrated 
companies in marketing their prod. 
ucts. side by side with the non-inte- 
grated concerns is not in fact “unfair 
competition,” but Competition itself 
following a normal evolutionary 
course. 

Now I want to turn to the positive 
side of the argument. What is the 
record of the oil business? What has 
it contributed to the general well-be- 
ing? 

In judging the social efficiency of 
any industry, there are at least four 
important questions to be asked: 

(1) Does the industry produce 
high-quality products well adapted 
to the requirements of the market, 
and, more important, is the indus- 
try constantly making improve- 


ments in existing products and de- 
veloping new products? 
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(2) Does the industry make its 


products readily available to con- 


In regard to the second question, no 
one would deny that the petroleum in- 


by domestic affiliates were: 
(a) the five-day week or its equiva- 


sumers, minimizing the  incon- dustry has been remarkably successful lent 

venience involved in purchase and in making its products readily avail- (b) elimination of overtime as 

extending desirable collateral serv- able to customers. Indeed the extent for as practicable 

siecia to which the industry has catered to ne a | en: tm 
, _ ni si nile ti c) transfer of e J 4 
(3) Are the products sold for the convenience of customers is so well 


low and, more important perhaps, 

decreasing prices? 

(4) Does the industry provide 
steady employment with satisfac- 
tory earnings? 

Suppose we apply these questions to 
the oil industry. 

In the first place, the story of the 
constant improvements in gasoline is 
well known. In cooperation with the 
technicians of the automobile industry, 
the scientific and commercial research 
men have brought about changes in 
the major products which have not 
been always appreciated by the public 
because they have been gradual. The 
principal expenditures for research 
have been made by the large integrated 
companies. That these large expendi- 
tures have been highly fruitful is at- 
tested by many scientists of repute. 
Competition has most certainly led the 
industry to improve the quality of its 


known that the charge has been made 
that the number of filling stations is 
excessive. Whether or not there are 
too many filling stations is a matter 
of opinion. I shall not take up your 
time today to examine this controver- 
sial question, but I shall be glad to file 
a full statement dealing with current 
problems in the retailing of gasoline. 
Broadly, the public seems well satis- 
fied with the services which it re- 
ceives. 

The third question is really the acid 
test. The performance of the industry 
in regard to the first two questions 
must be considered in the light of its 
performance in regard to _ prices 
charged consumers. Figures already 
have been cited showing the decline in 
gasoline prices since 1920. This de. 
crease in gasoline prices may be placed 
in true perspective if it is compared 
with the price movements for other 


slack to busy departments 
carrying out of dismantling, 
maintenance and repair work 
held over from busier times 
to provide jobs during periods 
of reduced operations 

use of the regular force on 
this work wherever possible. 


The effect of the five-day week, 
adopted at the worst point of the de- 
pression was immediate. It prevented 
the layoff of 180 employes whom the 
company would have been forced to 
let go on the very day the plan was 
put into operation. It resulted in the 
hiring of several hundred new men. 
The net effect of all efforts to stabilize 
employment between September, 1930 
and August, 1932 was to save the 
jobs of 2900 employes, or 9 per cent 
of the payroll at that time. 

There is a realistic philosophy be- 


(d) 


(e) 


commodities. Such a comparison is hind this effort to make a job with 
products and to develop new products. shown in the following table: the Standard Oil Company (N. J.) 
into something more like a lifetime 
career. 

Price of Gasoline Drops 50% The character of a corporation, its 
success or failure, depends on the in- 
e e dividuals who make it up, which is 
In Fifteen Years Since 1923 to say its employes and stockholders. 
An employe who is happy and secure 
The average price per gallon exclud- been maintained over the years. As in his job makes a more loyal and 
ing tax has declined from 21.06 cents is shown by the chart included in my better worker. The snnayod i age 
in 1923 to 14.07 eents for the first 11 full statement, my company has a he becomes, the more efficient will be 
months of 1938. This is a far greater long record of providing stable em- the ae padi operations and the 
decline in price than is found among ployment. During the years after 1929, lower will be es labor a or ear 

any of the other groups of commodities for example, we found it necessary ploye turnover is expensive. 
shown in the table. to discharge very few employes as Consequently, as a matter of good 
Next in regard to the matter of compared with industry generally. business, Standard Oil Company (N. J.) 


wages, the memorandum which I have 
asked permission to file provides the 
evidence for the flat statement that 
wages in the petroleum industry are 
at Jeast one-third above the average 
all manufacturing industries. 
Equally important, employment has 


for 


This, of course, did not just happen. 
In 1930 the company inaugurated a 
program designed to reduce the need 
for layoffs during slack periods and 
to give employes, as far as humanly 
possible, the assurance of a steady job. 
Among the specific measures adopted 


has endeavored in every possible way 
to reduce wide fluctuations in the 
number of its personnel. 

Now, gentlemen, the oil industry is 
admittedly not perfect. We have all 
made mistakes, and there is plenty of 
room for improvement. But I confi- 





Cost of Living Indices and Index of the Retail Price of Gasoline 
Monthly Average of 1923—100 





COST OF LIVING GASOLINE 

Clothing Food Fuel & Light Housing Sundries Combined Price Per Gallon, ex. tax 
Index Index Index Index Index Index Index (cents) 
1923 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 21.06 
1924 102.8 99.1 94.3 106.3 101.0 101.3 92.5 19.47 
1925 102.5 107.2 94.1 104.1 101.7 103.7 95.4 20.09 
1926 102.5 110.6 953 101.3 101.4 104.3 99.6 20.97 
1927 100.5 107.0 95.1 97.8 1012 102.0 86.8 18.29 
1928 101.2 105.6 93.8 93.7 100.7 100.6 85.0 17.90 
1929 98.7 106.9 93.4 92.0 99.7 100.1 85.1 17.92 
1930 92.0 101.7 92.7 89.5 98.7 96.7 76.8 16.17 
1931 79.5 83.7 90.5 $2.4 96.6 87.2 61.7 13.00 
1932 66.5 69.7 86.9 72.0 93.6 77.9 63.2 13.30 
1933 67.6 67.8 85.2 63.8 91.4 74.9 58.9 12.41 
1934 qt ious 86.9 64.8 93.2 79.4 60.0 13.64 
1935 75.0 82.1 85.7 70.3 93.8 82.6 64.3 13.55 
1936 73.8 83.9 86.0 fig 94.6 84.8 67.0 14.10 
1937 76.9 86.9 85.2 86.5 96.9 88.5 69.2 14.58 
1938 (11 mo. av.) 74.4 80.7 85.2 87.0 97.3 86.4 66.8 14.07 

Cost of Living Index—National Industrial Conference Board. 
Gasoline Prices—Simple arithmetic (unweighted) average of prices posted at first of month in fifty representative cities and reported 
to the American Petroleum ; 


Institute. Quotations do not include federal, state or local taxes. 
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dently submit the question to your 
judgment whether an impartial ap- 


praisal of the record of the oil busi- 
ness from a social standpoint suggests 
need for overturning established busi- 
ness practices and destroying existing 
business organizations. 

Finally, I want to comment briefly 
on what seems to me would be the 
practical results of this proposed leg- 
islation. Let us consider the people 
who would be affected. Such a list 
obviously includes the major inte- 
grated oil companies and the various 
types of jobbers. It includes in addi- 
tion the operators of retail filling sta- 
tions, the labor employed by the in- 
dustry, the owners of the real estate 
used, and the various governmental 
bodies which levy taxes on real prop- 
erty, on the income of the concerns 
engaged in the business, and on the 
sale of gasoline. Last, but certainly 
not least, on any such list come con- 
sumers and the commercial and gov- 
ernmental customers. 

The major integrated oil companies 
certainly believe this marketing di- 
vorcement legislation would have most 
injurious results so far as their inter- 
are concerned. Otherwise they 
would not be appearing in opposition 
to this bill. The sweeping change in 
the methods of doing business which 
would be imposed on our company 
would seriously injure the _ stability 
of our profits for the reasons which 
I have explained to you, would cause 
a great unsettlement in the value of 
our bonds, and would make our com- 
mon stock far more speculative. It is 
my personal belief that those results 
multiplied throughout the whole group 
of the major oil companies in the 
United States would have far-reaching 
repercussions on business confidence 
generally. If the oil industry which 
has served the American public well 
still should have inflicted on it this 


ests 


drastic 
anywhere would feel safe. 


legislation, no business man 


Now, in regard to the jobbers, it 
is clear that some of them think or 
have been led to think that their in- 
terests would be served by the passage 
of marketing divorcement legislation. 
Otherwise, they would not be sup- 
porting this measure. On the other 
hand, I want to remind you that not 
all jobbers are in favor of this bill. 
You have heard testimony from some 
who are opposed to it, for instance, 
Mr. Webber. 

As for the retail filling station op- 
erators, you have listened to the testi- 
mony of Mr. Schuh, president of the 
National Association of Petroleum Re- 
tailers, who has placed his organiza- 
tion on record against this bill. 

Next let us consider the interest of 
labor. In our own company, if we 
should be forced to give up all our 
marketing activities other than mak- 


Construction of large-capacity 
terminals, such as this 15,000,- 
000-gallon plant of the New 
Jersey Standard at Albany, 
N. Y., ties in with low-cost 
water transportation 


ing the initial sale at the refinery, 
approximately 7700 employes would 
be immediately affected. How readily 
they could be transferred to the job- 
bers or other business concerns who 
would try to take over the market- 
ing functions which we relinquished, 
I do not know. Inevitably there would 
be a period of much _ uncertainty, 
doubtless some unemployment. Fur- 
thermore, I am strongly of the opinion 
that the wage rates of these men un- 
der the new conditions of employment 
would be substantially lower than at 
present. In addition to this substantial 
part of our labor force which would 
be directly affected, many of our other 
employes in the refining and produc- 
ing divisions of our business certainly 
would find the stability of their em- 
ployment jeopardized, since we should 
no longer have the assured marketing 
outlets essential to regularity of op- 
erations. 


Jersey Marketing Properties 
Are Valued at $106,008,420 


The depressing effect on property 
values, if the major oil companies 
should be forced to dispose of the 


physical properties which they now 
own in connection with their market- 
ing operations, that is, both bulk 
stations and retail sites, would be 
very substantial. Our company alone 
would have to dispose of property 
valued at $106,008,420.00. The effects 
of the divorcement bill might be to 
make our stockholders take a large 
loss on forced sales. Some of the prop- 
erty now on lease or owned we might 
not be able to sell, and further loss 
would result. Under the new set-up 
of the industry lessors might have 


less security behind their leases _be- 
cause they would be dealing with 
small rather than large companies. 
Finally, it is altogether likely that 
this upset in real estate values would 
have the effect of reducing the income 
derived by local governmental bodies 
from real property taxes. 

The effects on government revenue 
would not be restricted to property 
taxes. Contrary to some of the sug. 
gestions that have been advanced in 
testimony before your Committee, the 
instability of earnings for the major 
oil companies which would be brought 
about by the passage of this bill would 
operate to reduce the revenue ob- 
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tained by the Federal government from 
the corporation income tax. Further 
more, if one of the results of mar- 
keting divorcement should prove to 
be a higher level of retail prices, 
which I believe to be the case, un- 
doubtedly there will be some curtail- 
ment in sales to consumers which will 
lower the receipts from gasoline ex- 
cise taxes. 

Now, on the all-important question 
of the effect that this bill would have 
on consumers, I cannot escape the 
conelusion that, no matter which side 
of the argument you take, it is the 
consumer who gets the small end 
of the deal. The proponents of this 
bill have come in here to tell you that 
the jobbers are making losses, and 
they have also tried to tell you that the 
major companies are making losses on 
their marketing operations. Then they 
argue that with marketing divorce- 
ment in effect, both these sets of losses 


would be turned into profits. Now if 
that supposition were accepted, there 
is considerable mystery as to just how 
these two sets of losses would be 
converted into profits without raising 
prices to consumers. But I want to 
emphasize to you the fact the major 
companies have not come here asking 
you to pass legislation to make up 
any losses for them or give them any 
greater profits; however, an organized 
minority of the jobbers have come 
here asking you to give them a special 
position to enable them to make up 
losses or to get more profits. You 
have heard the opinion of Mr. Schuh, 
representing the petroleum retailers, 
that the jobbers’ margin is already 
plenty wide enough for the efficient 
firm. The fact is, he thinks the job- 
bers are being unfair to retailers be- 
cause they are using their extra mar- 
gin to subsidize their retail stations 
thus injuring the independent retailers. 


Marketing Cost Averages 1.92c 
Per Gallon for Jersey Company 


But the major point which I want 
to emphasize is the fact that there 
has been a steady improvement in 
efficiency throughout the whole pe- 
troleum industry. That improvement 
has been brought about primarily by 
the major integrated companies. We 
have reduced costs in production, re- 
duced costs in refining and reduced 
costs in marketing. In our own case, 
for example, through the close co- 
operation of all parts of the Marketing 
Department, the Refineries and the 
Transportation Department, our av- 
erage marketing costs have been 
brought down from 3.09c in 1932 to 
2.08c in 1938 and to 1.92c in the first 
quarter of 1939. That is a 33 per cent 
reduction in 7 years. Furthermore, 
this reduction in costs has been ac- 
complished at a time when we have 
been reducing hours of work and 
raising wages. For instance, in New 
York City and New Jersey and much 
of the northern territory wages of 
tank wagon drivers have advanced 
from $125 to $195 a month, and still 
we have been able to reduce costs be- 
cause of the added volume and more 
efficient methods of operation. This 
same sort of thing has been going on 
throughout the industry. 

There is a great stream of improved 
methods and reduction in costs going 
through the whole petroleum indus- 
try; and some of these jobbers, in- 
stead of getting busy on cost reduc: 
tions of their own, are just standing 
still in the middle of this stream and 
yelling for help. Now, if this market- 
ing divorcement legislation should be 
passed, I can tell you very confidently 
that this whole stream of improve- 
ment in cost reduction will tend to dry 
up, because so much of this increased 
efficiency is attributable to the closely 
coordinated relationships made possible 


© 


by integration of the important func- 
tions of this closely knit business. 
Efficiency will be lowered and costs will 
be raised. Those higher costs will have 
to be recouped out of the higher prices 
to consumers. Gentlemen, any benefits 
to jobbers simply are going to come 
out of consumers’ pockets. 


Answers Questions of Committee 


Now, gentlemen, I promised to an- 
swer all the questions you asked on 
Wednesday. You were interested par- 
ticularly in three questions about 
prices—price leadership, price unifor- 
mity and how retail prices are deter- 
mined. I want to fulfili my promise 
and answer these questions specifically 
if I may. 

In regard to price leadership the in- 
dustry’s representatives have consist- 
ently maintained through the years 
that no single company in any area 
“fixes” or “establishes” or ‘“deter- 


mines” the price. The government 


through the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion and other bodies has maintained 
equally consistently that a particular 
company in each area, notably the com- 
pany having the largest volume of 
business in the particular market, has 
taken the leadership in establishing 
prices. I believe that both sides to the 
controversy are essentially correct. The 
difficulty is that there has been no 
clear-cut meeting of minds. Let me 
describe exactly how decisions to 
change prices are made. Let us look 
first at how a price reduction comes 
about. 


In any territory all suppliers are 
watching the same things. They watch 
the statistical position of the industry 
as a whole, that is, production of crude 
oil and gasoline, sales of petroleum 
products, and stocks of crude oil and 
gasoline. They watch these same sta- 
tistics for the part of the industry 
which is directly serving the specific 
territory. They watch the ambitions 
of competitors to increase their share 
of the business in the territory as evi- 
denced by reports of salesmen on price 
concessions to commercial customers, 
by observations of the amount of busi- 
ness done by trackside operators, and 
seliers of unbranded and locally brand- 
ed gasoline, by the reports of salesmen 
as to competitive offers being made to 
dealers and by reports of salesmen 
as to the extent of secret price cuts, 
discounts, and the like, being offered 
by retailers. All these facts are con- 
stantly before local managers and are 
reported by them to central organiza- 
tions. 


Before I go further I wish to empha- 
size what 1 suppose you gentlemen al- 
ready know, namely, that a very large 
proportion of the business done is at 
prices which are not those posted or 
published. The assumption that all or 
even the great bulk of business is done 
at posted prices has led many investi- 
gators into completely fallacious rea- 
soning. Actually, as millions of mo- 
torists will testify, a substantial share 
of the retail business is done at less 
than posted prices, and it is by no 
means certain that dealers consistent- 
ly and uniformly pay posted tank 
wagon prices. 


How a Gasoline Price War Starts 


Now suppose that secret price cut- 
ting by dealers in some particular area 
breaks out into the open in the form 
of a cut in the posted price because 
some dealer grows disgusted with the 
uncertainty as to how much business 
he is losing to competitors granting 
secret rebates. As the openly admitted 
price reduction operates, the local of- 
ficers of all suppliers are barraged witn 
demands from dealers, relayed and in 
some instances emphasized by sales- 
men, for a reduction in the tank wagon 
price. The local managers of all sup- 
pliers face the problem of what to do. 
The local manager of the leading mar- 


keter of course faces more demands 
than any other manager. He attempts 
to gauge the permanence of the retail 
cut. Frequently local managers elect 
to make no change in the tank wagon 
price. Ordinarily this decision springs 
from the conclusion that the local price 
war will soon run its course because 
it is not supported by weakness in 
basic markets. On other occasions the 
local manager concludes that the 
causes of the retail price cutting rest 
primarily on the availability of suffi- 
cient low price gasoline to that the 
condition may be considered deep-seat- 
ed, and he therefore authorizes a local 
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reduction of the tank wagon price. 


Again, a company boring into the 
territory may be offering concessions 
to secure dealers. The company most 
affected by such efforts is ordinarily 
the company with the largest share of 
the business. The local manager of 
that company is therefore confronted 
with the need to meet the situation if 
he is to hold his dealers. He may elect 
to reduce the tank wagon price in a 
particular area to recognize and meet 
intensive unpublicized price competi- 
tion. When the tank wagon price is 
reduced by the leading supplier be- 
cause of these concessions, all other 
companies meet the price reduction be- 
cause long experience in the industry 
has proved that failure to do so will 
result in a substantial loss in business. 
Thus the particular local territory be- 
comes a sub-normal territory, that is, 
one in which prices are out of line 
with those generally prevailing in the 
marketing area. 


The major sales executives of all 
companies watch carefully the number 


and size of the subnormal markets. 
These executives are naturally re- 
luctant to lower prices because profits 
are thereby adversely affected. The 
sales executives refrain from reducing 
prices generally so long as it is pos- 
sible to do so because they are anxious 
to secure as much business as possible 
at the higher price. But if the number 
of local price cuts increase, if the 
number and amount of secret con- 
cessions to commercial consumers in- 
crease, if the secret unpublicized con- 
cessions to dealers increase, it be- 
comes increasingly difficult to main- 
tain sales at the higher prices. In 
other words, the so-called subnormal 
prices are increasingly becoming the 
normal prices. Finally, some company, 
usually the largest marketer in the 
territory, recognizes that the subnor- 
mal price has become the normal 
price and announces a general price 
reduction throughout the territory. As 
in the local situation, all other sup- 
pliers meet the price reductions be- 
cause they know business will flow 
to others if they do not. 


What Happens When a Company 
Decides to Raise ‘Gas’ Prices 


The reverse situation, the price ad- 
vance, is rarer because of the many 
forces working to reduce prices. Price 
advances may be either local increases 
which represent a reversal of a pre- 
vious price reduction or a_ general 
price advance. Local price advances 
come about when dealers’ struggles 
have spent themselves and there is 
general willingness to have higher 
prices. The salesmen, therefore, con- 
stantly gauge the attitude of dealers 
to determine how willing they are to 
abandon the price struggle. All com- 
panies serving the particular territory 
are anxious to raise the price in the 
subnormal market, but the leading 
company in the territory is naturally 
most anxious to get the price up be- 
cause the territory is relatively more 
important to it than to the other com- 
panies. But the local manager of the 
leading company does not Know wheth- 
er his competitors are ready to advance 
the price. He fears that they may 
seize upon any price advance by him 
as an opportunity to gain volume at 
his expense. He, therefore, asks his 
salesmen to gauge the attitude of com- 
petitors through the reports of cus- 
tomers as to actions and comments of 
the salesmen of competitors. Finally, 
the local manager for the leading com- 
pany decides that the decrease in the 
ambitions of his competitors and deal- 
ers makes possible a price advance 
in the local area, and a price advance 
is announced. In some instances the 
decision is correct; in other instances 
it is incorrect. If the decision is incor- 
rect and competitors do not follow, 
the local manager has to decide wheth- 
er he should sit tight, lose gallonage, 





and hope competitors will soon follow, 
or reduce the price again. Occasion- 
ally the local manager makes the 
wrong decision; but, if he makes the 
wrong decision too often, his com- 
pany does not remain the leading mar- 
keter in the territory and he does not 
remain the local manager very long. 

The central sales_ organization 
throughout this period has been watch- 
ing the statistical position of the in- 
dustry and the sum total of all the 
Jocal situations of the character just 
described. When the number of sub- 
normal markets is small, when basic 
gasoline prices (Gulf cargo market 
and Mid-West tank car market) are 
firm and showing a tendency to rise, 
when production and stocks are in 
balance, conditions are ripe for an 





advance. Under such conditions the in- 
dustry generally will be eager for an 
advance but will be afraid to take the 
step before the leading marketer in 
the territory for fear of losing busi- 
ness. The leading marketer will also 
be anxious to go up but will also be 
afraid of losing business. For exam- 
ple, in 1937, the company which is the 
leading marketer in a certain Mid- 
West area observed that the statis- 
tical position of the industry was 
strong. Basic market prices for gaso- 
line were firm. All these considera- 
tions pointed toward a price advance, 
but a tabulation of the whole terri- 
tory showed that many areas were 
below the generally prevailing price, 
i.e. the number of subnormal markets 
was large. From long experience the 
executives of the company knew that 
such conditions forecast that many 
competitors would fail to follow the 
price advance. Therefore they con- 
cluded that an advance in the price 
was impossible. Occasionally the _ ini- 
tiative in a price advance is taken 
by an organization which guesses 
wrong. In the same period in 1937, 
the executives of the Colonial Beacon 
Oil Company, a subsidiary of the 
S. O. Co. (N. J.), saw the strong basic 
position of the industry and announced 
a general price advance on July 13, 
1937, through the New York and New 
England territories. In that territory 
the leading marketer by far is the So- 
cony-Vacuum Oil Company. In spite 
of the fact that the advance was based 
on a sharp advance in transportation 
cost from the Gulf, on a firm Gulf 
cargo market and a strong statistical 
position in the industry, competitors 
failed to follow. These competitors ap- 
parently had a different appraisal of 
the situation. On July 15, therefore, 
the Colonial Beacon Oil Company re- 
duced the price throughout the terri- 
tory by the amount of the advance. 
Failure to have done so would have 
resulted in heavy loss of volume. Sub- 
sequent events showed that the com- 
petitors’ appraisal of the situation was 
sounder because the demand fell off 
shortly thereafter as the depression 
in the fall of 1937 deepened and the 
basic Gulf price began a slow decline. 


Price Leader Bears Burden 
Of Interpreting Market Trends 


In summary, therefore, the so-called 
price leadership in the petroleum in- 
dustry boils down to the faet that some 
company in each territory most of 
the time bears the onus of formally 
recognizing current conditions. With 
increasing frequency companies other 
than the leading marketer prove too 
impatient to await the action of the 
leading marketer. If this description is 
accurate, and I believe that it is, the 
lot of the executives of the leading 
marketer, of the local executives and 
central office executives, is not a hap- 
py one. They must always consider 
themselves a target for the rest of 


the industry, they must always be sub- 
jected to criticism, and they are al- 
ways in danger of taking a step with 
which competitors will not agree, with 
the penalty for misjudgment a sharp 
reduction in profits unless the mis- 
judgment is rectified at once. In short, 
unless the so-called price leader ac- 
curately interprets basic conditions and 
local conditions, it soon will not be the 
leading marketer. Price leadership does 
not mean that the price leader can 
set prices to get the maximum profit 
and force the other marketers to 
conform. 

That is the story on so-called price 
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it is different. It is more practical, 
more economical and fits more 
service needs. Here’s why — 


Operates on Air Alone— 
and low-pressure air at that. Re- 
quires no oil or oil reservoir—no 
two-way motor power to raise and 
lower load. 


| Gives More Working Room— 
for all types of service—lubrication, 
brake service, inspection and re- 
pair—no center-web, piston, cross 
members or superstructure. 


From Bumper to Bumper— 
absolutely nothing in the way. 
Floor space is all clear. All under- 
chassis parts are completely visible 
—completely accessible. 


Leaves Floor Space Usable 
You can drive cars through it—you 
can park cars over it, in emergen- 
cies and at rush hours. 


It is Safe 
Positively locked at all heights by 
automatic dual action safety locks 
on rear lifting arms. Car is sup- 
ported on four rugged lifting arms 


It Costs Less to Own— 


and less to operate. Is easily and 
quickly installed at low cost. 


Kellogg is a new type of lift and it will 
pay you to get full details. Write the 
factory, or see your nearest Kellogg 
distributor. 


KE LLOGG DIVISION OF THE AMERICAN BRAKE 


SHOE AND FOUNDRY COMPANY, ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


Kellogg also manufactures a complete line of Air Compressors in all 
sizes and capacities for automotive service requirements. 
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leadership. Now I want to comment 
on the uniformity of posted retail 
prices within an area. 

The uniformity of posted prices has 
sometimes’ unthinkingly been _pro- 
nounced an evidence of collusive ac- 
tion. But analysis soon reveals that 
the uniformity of posted prices stems 
from the character of the product and 
the conditions under which it is pur- 
chased. The purchaser of gasoline is 
in a moving vehicle. He is ordinarily 
able to defer purchase while he passes, 
if necessary, many filling stations. 
There is, therefore, little of what may 
be called the “monopoly of location’. 
What I mean by that is that a grocer 
frequently can obtain a higher price 
for Quaker Oats, for example, be- 
cause of the inconvenience to the 
customer of checking a number of 
prices and going to more distant 
stores. This opportunity is almost en- 
tirely non-existent in the filling sta- 
tion trade. But the extent of uniformi- 
ty of posted prices must not be over- 
stated. In any community there are 
a number of Stations selling gasoline 
at an openly announced price lower 
than the posted price of most of the 
stations. Trackside operators and deal- 
ers in local brands normally post 
prices 1%, 2 or 2% cents below those 
of advertised brands. This differential 
is generally recognized and grudging- 
ly acceded to by competitors. The dif- 
ferential is based on the fact that cut- 
price stations are inconvenient for 
many customers at the time their 
tanks are empty. But the existence 
of the differential is a significant factor 


in retail price competition. 

Now to turn to the making of prices 
at retail. Prior to 1935, suppliers gen- 
erally assumed the responsibility for 
establishing posted retail prices. The 
supplier of gasoline is fundamentally 
much interested in retailers’ operations 
for these reasons. The profits of the 
manufacturer of gasoline are vitally 
affected by the price at which his 
product is sold at retail and by the 
extent to which retailers continue to 
sell his products. Because the gasoline 
retailer is so specialized on a single 
product, the interest of the manufac- 
turer in the retailers’ fortunes is in- 
tensified. Moreover, in contrast to the 
situation in most retail trades, the 
gasoline retailer normally carries the 
name of his supplier. So far as most 
of the public is concerned the retail 
outlet, regardless of its ownership or 
form of operation, is the visible sym- 
bol of the company. 


Because of these reasons, suppliers 
formerly took the responsibility for 
setting the posted retail price, which 
automatically meant the acceptance 
of responsibility for determining the 
retailer’s margin. The supplier nec- 
essarily thought in terms of the mar- 
gin requirements of the average re- 
tailer. Thus throughout the latter 
1920’s, and early 1930’s retail margins 
in many areas were set at 3 to 3% 
cents; but companies breaking into 
new territories seeking dealers to ex- 
pand their distribution frequently of- 
fered four-, five-, and even occasion- 
ally six-cent margins. 


Once Operated 2100 Stations, 


Jersey Now Operates Only 6 


The effort to establish margins for 
retailers involved suppliers in the pe- 
troleum industry in unending diffi- 
culties and conflicts with retailers. 
Since the stations owned by the sup- 
plying companies could not initiate 
price cutting below’ posted figures 
without embroiling the company in 
constant conflict with dealers, inde- 
pendent retail stations had a perfect 
set-up for sharp shooting against some 
of their competitors (i.e., suppliers’ 
stations) which were necessarily slow 
to retaliate. The companies, therefore, 
found their own stations badly handi- 
capped in the competitive struggle. 
Retail station operators are prone to 
cut the posted retail price by secret 
discounts and concessions because they 
expect to reduce their unit costs by 
increasing volume. The high propor- 
tion of costs in a retail filling station 


which do not change as gallonage in- 


creases constitute a strong tempta- 
tion to resort to price cuts in order 
to secure more gallonage. 


A2 


As these difficulties became more 
pressing the integrated companies 
began to abandon the effort to estab- 
lish retail prices. This abandonment 
took the form of leasing company- 
owned stations to independent dealers, 
frequently the former salaried man- 
agers of the stations. Well before the 
so-called Iowa Plan was heard of, the 
companies had made a beginning in 
transferring the operation of stations 
to lessees. In 1934, according to the 
Petroleum Administrative Board, ap- 
proximately 7700 stations out of 33,000 
company-owned stations had_ been 
transferred to lessees. Drastic chain 
store taxation in Iowa accelerated this 
shift, and consequently the leasing 
arrangement became known as _ the 
Iowa Plan. By the end of 1936, most 
company-owned stations had _ been 
leased; in our cOMpany we are now 
operating only 6 stations out of a 
maximum of 2100 once owned and 
operated. In consequence, throughout 
most of the United States in recent 


years there has been no retail price 
posted for gasoline by any large sup- 
plier. In other words, the tank wagon 
price is now generally the last price 
quoted by suppliers, and the retailer 
is at liberty to charge whatever re- 
tail price he thinks will be most prof- 
itable to him. 


Dealers Are Unable 
To Hold Wide Margins 


The shift to the acceptance of re- 
sponsibility for the retail price by re- 
tailers was not made easily. Indeed, 
in many sections of the country a 
hectic period of readjustment began 
which has not yet run its course. 
Since dealers had complained bitterly 
of the margins established by the sup- 
pliers, they rushed in many territories 
to form associations and_ establish 
prices which were to allow margins 
of 5, 5% and even 6 cents. Prices 
which permitted these margins made 
possible a “field day” for the large- 
volume, efficient stations, and tempted 
many retailers of average volume to 
seek increased gallonage through con- 
cessions to favored customers. Despite 
all sorts of efforts, persuasion, block- 
ades, violence of various kinds, the 
dealers learned what their suppliers 
had learned earlier, that the effort to 
maintain margins at levels high 
enough to make profitable all retail 
stations, and more particularly the 
relatively small or inefficient stations, 
is bound to fail in a trade to which 
access is easy and in which large 
volume is accompanied by low unit 
costs. 


In the country as a whole, it is 
clear that most of the efforts of re- 
tail associations to maintain margins 
at extremely high levels have been 
abandoned, and margins commonly 
have settled back to the three- to 
four-cent level. At the present time 
local price wars, breaking out when 
suspicion spreads widely among re- 
tailers that competitors are extend- 
ing secret concessions, push the mar- 
gin level below three to four cents. 
When this happens, dealers exert pres- 
sure on their suppliers for some re- 
lief. Dealers who operate in stations 
owned by their suppliers in some in- 
stances exert pressure for a reduc- 
tion in rentals. In other instances the 
pressure is for a reduction in the 
tank wagon price. Dealers not operat- 
ing in company-owned stations nor- 
mally concentrate their pressure on 
the tank wagon price. Not infrequent- 
ly some supplier, who feels the need 
to preserve a dealer organization, ac- 
cedes to the request and reduces tank 
wagon prices locally. Other suppliers, 
if they are not to lose dealers, neces- 
sarily follow this lead; and the area 
becomes a subnormal market. Thus 
you see, gentlemen, that with minor 
exceptions, retail prices are the re- 
sponsibility of retailers. 
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Blazer Tells of Jobbers Place 
In Todays Oil Marketing Picture 


Following is text of statement 
by an independent refiner, Paul 
G. Blazer, president of Ashland 
Oil & Refining Co., at congres- 
sional committee’s hearings June 
marketing 


21 on Harrington 


divorcement bill 


M. NAME is Paul G. 


Blazer. I am here in opposition to H. R. 
2318, representing the Ashland Oil & 
Refining Company, Ashland, Kentucky, 
of which Company I am president. 
Our company markets gasoline and 
other petroleum products principally 
in the eastern half of Kentucky, the 
western half of West Virginia, the 
southern third of Ohio, and the south- 
eastern quarter of Indiana. More than 


80% of our output of gasoline is mar- 


keted through jobbers and other inde- 
pendent distributors; less than 20% 
is sold through our own bulk plants 
which perform the usual functions of 
a conventional oil jobber. Less than 
1% of our output of gasoline is sold 
through company-operated _ stations. 
We are commonly referred to as an in- 
dependent refiner. 


I believe our company is generally 
recognized as the principal supplier of 
gasoline to jobbers and other indepena- 
ent distributors in our marketing terri- 
tory, seventy-nine of which depend on 
us for practically all of their gasoline. 
Our company has been built on their 
patronage. They are our customers and 
our friends, and for years we have 
helped them fight their battles against 
the major oil companies. Since the 
ostensible purpose of the legislation 
now proposed is to keep the large oil 
companies from putting the independ- 
ents out of business, I call particular 
attention to the fact that our company’s 
relation to the independent jobbers is 
entirely different from that of the 
major companies. 

Since we depend on the independent 
marketers for more than 80% of our 
distribution, and our company would 
not have the money, the talent, nor the 
inclination to perform those services 
for ourselves, which they perform so 
efficiently for us, it is reasonable to 
assume that we not only desire to see 
them stay in business, but it is to our 
advantage for them to prosper and ex- 
pand. If we are to continue to enjoy 
the confidence and patronage of the 
seventy-nine independent jobbers and 
distributors that look to us for their 
supplies, we must continue to furnish 
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Paul G. Blazer, president of Ashland Re- 
fining Co 


them with good gasoline at prices 
which enable them to compete success- 
fully with the large oil companies. We 
could no longer do that if this bill 
were enacted into law. I believe I can 
easily explain to you why that staie- 
ment is true. 

Transportation costs constitute the 
most important factor in the wholesale 
price of gasoline. The bill now before 
you, if enacted into law, would be fully 
as disruptive of present methods of 
transportation of refined products as 
of marketing methods. In fact, the 
effect on transportation would be far 
more destructive from the standpoint 
of good economics, and in many indi- 
vidual instances, such as, for example, 
in the case of our company, valuable 
properties and profitable operations, 
which we have labored for years to 
build up, would be destroyed over night. 

Usually the plants of the smaller in- 
dependent refiners are located not in 
the large consuming centers, but ad- 
jacent to the oil fields. The most of the 
plants of the big oil companies are lo- 
cated in the consuming centers receiv- 
ing their crude oil from the wells by 
pipelines owned by themselves, by 
tankers, or by common carriers. In 
each case the cost of transporting their 
crude oil is much less than if it were 
shipped by rail. That is as it should be. 
Rail rates can not hope to compete 
with the cost of moving petroleum 
products by pipeline or water. In fact, 
pipeline rates in most cases should be 
much lower than at present, and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has 
the power to fix rates at levels which 
would take away from the big com- 
panies any unreasonable advantages 
which they may now enjoy because of 
pipeline ownership. But regardless of 


whether the large oil companies own 
the lines, or whether they are operated 
by others as common carriers, the re- 
finers located at the consuming centers 
will continue to have the benefit of low- 
cost transportation of raw materials. 

To compete successfully with the 
plants thus located, those plants now 
established in the oil fields, or interme- 
diate between the oil fields and the 
large markets, must be permitted to 
continue to have comparable cheap 
transportation of refined products. We 
have cheap transportation of refined 
products in our barges to our large 
terminals in the consuming centers, 
from which our independent jobbers 
draw their supplies, but this bill would 
take these facilities away from us and 
would make our refinery investment 
valueless. I don’t believe your commit- 
tee wants to do that. Besides, you would 
be helping the big oil companies, and 
you would be taking a good source of 
supply away from the seventy-nine in- 
dependent jobbers and_ distributors, 
who are now buying from us. I believe 
each of those results is directly con- 
trary to the expressed purpose of this 
bill. 

This bill provides that we would have 
to sell our finished products at the re- 
finery. We couldn’t own a gasoline 
barge, or gasoline pipeline, or even a 
tank truck. We might send our sales- 
men to solicit business, but we would 
have to wait at the refinery until some 
customer provided his own facilities to 
take our products away. That doesn’t 
make sense; it is like requiring the 
farmer to sell his hogs in his own hog 
lot, or telling him he can’t haul his 
grain to a market of his own selection; 
except that the farmer doesn’t have to 
ship hogs and grain every day in the 
year and every hour of the day, as is 
the case of a modern oil refinery, which 
is similar to the assembly line of an 
automobile plant, where people are 
thrown out of employment as soon as 
the line stops. We are only a small 
plant refining 8000 barrels of crude oil 
per day, as compared with plants at 
the major oil companies handling ten 
times that much oil, but even 8000 bar- 
rels of oil per day (the equivalent of 
40 tank cars) would back up awfully 
fast if we were not able to coordinate 
the outgoing movements of our barges, 
trucks, and tank cars, so as to keep 
the refined products moving out to our 
terminals and into the tanks of our 
customers. And if our shipments from 
the refinery were solely in the hands 
of customers, and if they failed for a 
few days to keep the stream moving, 
we would have to put men out of work 
and shut off the pipelines bringing oil 
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from the 5000 small oil wells of East- 
ern Kentucky which depend upon us 
to take care of their daily pumpings.. 

The proponents of this bill have 
talked very little about the transporta- 
tion angle and then, I believe, only to 
answer specific questions. Permit me 
to quote a few lines from the steno- 
graphic record of an earlier meeting 
of this committee, indicating that even 
Mr. Gienapp, Secretary of the Iowa In- 
dependent Oil Jobbers Association, 
principal sponsors of this bill, did not 
understand its most important provi- 
sion until corrected, before the Com- 
mittee, by Mr. Hadlick. 

“Mr. Hancock—This bill brings 
about the divorcement you speak 
of before the oil reaches the tank 
car? I understand that, under this 
bill, the major companies would 
perform no function after refining 
the oil, is that correct? 

“Mr. Gienapp—That is not the 
way I interpret it. 

“Mr. Hancock—-Would the trans- 
portation business be removed 
from the major companies as well 
as the producing? 

“Mr. Gienapp—The jobber pays 

when he buys a tank car of gaso- 
line, he buys it f.o.b. from the re- 
finery, and it is in a tank car, just 
like I said, and when the gasoline 
is put in the tank car, that is when 
the marketing begins. 

“Mr. Hancock—-And that is at the 
refinery ? 

“Mr. Gienapp—That might be at 
the refinery, or it might be at the 
terminal. 

“Mr. Healy—-Mr. Hadlick, can 
you give me some information on 
that subject? 

“Mr. Hadlick—I think maybe I 
can clear that up. The bill would 
cut that off after the first sale. For 
your information, in other words, 
the refinery sells its gasoline, but 
could not transport it for delivery 
in its own carriers. This is to re- 
quire it to be carried by common 
carriers and delivered to the job- 
ber, and that is when the jobber’s 
function begins, the bulk plant 
functions.” 

It is evident that Mr. Hadlick under- 
stands this bill. I am wondering if he 
can visualize who would transport the 
three million gallons, or more, of pe- 
troleum products, which move each 
month from our refinery to our Cincin- 
nati distributing terminal, for example, 
from which our jobber-customers in 
that area draw their supplies. His 
statement before the Committee would 
indicate that he expects the railroads 
to perform that service, but their rates, 
which have been cut half in two in an 
effort to meet water competition, are 
still more than seven times as high 
as our present cost. The difference be- 
tween their rates and our cost amounts 
to more than our profits. Or possibly he 
expects some other party to take over 
our barges, representing a $300,000.00 
investment, but that person, also, would 
have to take over our terminal, which 
cost another $100,000.00. Maybe, some 


one has it all figured out. But it doesn’t 
sound like any small oil-jobber propo- 
sition. And wouldn’t the people who 
control those facilities between us and 
our jobbers be in a position to put a 
squeeze on both of us? 

It is quite possible that Mr. Hadlick 
has more important interests backing 
him than the small group of independ- 
ent jobbers that ostensibly constitute 
his only support. But getting back to 
the neck-of-the-bottle between our re- 
finery and its customers, I would much 
rather be the head of the company that 
takes over those facilities than to re- 
main the president of this company, 
even though it might continue to own 
its other present properties represent- 
ing an investment many times as great 
as that in our barges and terminals. 


Multiply our situation a few hundred 
times, and you will begin to get some 
conception of just what is involved in 

Mr. Hadlick, the capable leader of 
the proponents of this bill, in discussing 
the operations of the oil industry under 
the National Industrial Recovery Act, 
made reference to a so-called Blazer 
Committee Report, which was the re- 
port of the Petroleum Code Survey 
Committee on Small Enterprises, as 
prepared at the request of Secretary 


Ickes under whom the Committee 
served as temporary government em- 
ployes. As the chairman of the com- 
mittee, which prepared that report, I 
desire to bring to your attention the 
fact that, although the committee 
recognized the abuses now complained 
of by the proponents of this bill, it 
recommended against the divorcement 
legislation, such as this bill embodies. 
It was the finding of the committee that 
the abuses complained of could be cor- 
rected by legislation which would be 
far less injurious to established oper- 
ations of the oil industry. I am glad 
to submit to you a government-pub- 
lished report of the committee referred 
to. 


In my opinion, the subsidizing of 
losses in refining and marketing oper- 
ations—and in that connection I call 
attention to the fact that often refin- 
ing losses have been more serious, gen- 
erally, than marketing losses—does not 
constitute as serious a problem at this 
time as it did a few years ago, but 
the issue is still of sufficient importance 
to enable those who are sponsoring this 
legislation to rally to their support 
many small jobbers who resent keenly 
the marketing practices of their larger 
competitors. 


$40,000,000 in Sales to Jobbers 
Without a Single ‘Bad Debt’ 


I have not discussed the fact that the 
bill before this committee would divorce 
our own bulk-plant marketing opera- 
tions from the rest of our company. 
Even though such marketing divorce- 
ment would not be half so disastrous 
as the transportation divorcement, it 
would be painful in that it would take 
from us between 15% and 20% of our 
most profitable business. Not only do 
our marketing operations show a nice 
profit on their own account, but be- 
cause of their geographic location, the 
gasoline for those operations affords 
our refining division more than twice 
as much profit per gallon as our sales 
to independent jobbers. Actually, the 
refinery invoices our marketing divi- 
sion at just the same price as it wouid 
charge a jobber at that destination, 
but it so happens that our own bulk- 
plant operations are located at points 
which are especially favorable. 

Since we have never subsidized our 
marketing operations by _ diverting 
earnings from other departments of 
the company, we see no reason why 
we should be forced to sell to some 
one else, probably at a sacrifice, prof- 
itable properties in which we have 
invested almost a _ million dollars. 
There must be hundreds of other small 
and medium-sized companies that 
would suffer under this law the same 
as we would. 

I haven’t read all of the stenograph- 
ic record covering earlier sessions of 
this hearing, but I noted especially 
some of the statements concerning 


independent jobbers and their trou- 
bles. I couldn’t reconcile some of those 
statements with my conception of 
oil jobbers. 

During the period 1920 to 1924, I 
was in direct charge of sales of the 
Great Southern Refining Company, 
Lexington, Kentucky, which sold the 
greater part of its output of gasoline 
to independent jobbers. Since that date 
I have been an officer of the Ashland 
Refining Company and its successor 
company, Ashland Oil & Refining Com- 
pany, giving much attention to sales. 
Originally, all of the gasoline produc- 
tion of the Ashland Refining Company 
was marketed through independent 
jobbers, and in no year have we sold 
less than 70 per cent of our gasoline 
through them; last month about 84 
per cent of our sales were through 
jobbers and other independent distrib- 
utors, and the percentage, as well as 
the volume of business, is steadily 
increasing, which would indicate that 
our company is not only in close touch 
with the problems of the jobbers, but, 
also, that our company has their sup- 
port. In fact, I believe I could with 
propriety attempt to speak for a large 
number of independent jobbers, al- 
though I have not requested or re- 
ceived their permission to do so. 

During the period under discussion, 
the companies with which I have 
been connected have sold more than 
forty million dollars’ worth of petro- 
leum products to independent jobbers. 
In the early days, all of those sales 
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A sweet old lady in Lampasas, Texas, broke her arm — wanted 
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And this fast trip was proving it! Then, on a rocky road, some- 
thing underneath went “clank.”’ They stopped—stood help- 
less, as Gulfpride Oil, the lifeblood of the motor, oozed away 
through a gaping hole in the crankease. And not a garage 
within ten miles! 





They had to drive those last 10 miles with not one drop of oil 
reaching moving parts! Yet they reached the grandmother's 
house with the motor unharmed. The tough film of Gulf pride 


that clung to the metal brought their car through unscathed! 
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were made by me, personally. Last 
year we sold approximately forty-two 
million gallons of gasoline, on open 
account, to independent jobbers, prac- 
tically all located within a radius of 
less than 250 miles of our refinery. 
I especially call attention to the fact 
that we extended credit on that vol- 
ume of business to independent distrib- 
utors. It might be surprising to you, 
after listening to some of the state- 
ments presented to this committee, to 
know that there are so many inde- 
pendent distributors with a good credit 
rating, operating in such a relatively 
small section of the country. It may 
be even more surprising to know that 
our company in over fifteen years of 
business with independent jobbers has 
yet to fail to receive payment for a 
single car of gasoline, and so far as 
I can recall at this time, only one 
jobber, out of the hundreds with whom 
we have done business, ever went 
broke—all of which would indicate 
that the independent marketers are 


not passing out of the picture because 
of bankruptcy. In fact, the volume 
of our sales through independent dis- 
tributors is increasing rapidly, where- 
as sales through our own distributing 
operations, conducted along lines simi- 
lar to those of the major oil compa- 
nies, are only slightly more than hold- 
ing their own. In the territory in 
which we operate, the independents 
are getting the best of the majors. 
That is definitely a fact. Our own 
volume of sales to them proves it. I 
am speaking only concerning our sec- 
tion of the country. I can not speak 
authoritatively for the entire United 
States, but I am reasonably familiar 
with marketing conditions in many 
other sections of the country, and 
I am confident that the status of the 
independent distributors in most sec- 
tions is very much different from the 
impression that one would get from 
reading some of the statements be- 
fore this committee. 


‘Oil Jobber is Most Prosperous 
Among All Small Business Men’ 


I would say that the independent 
oil jobbers are the most prosperous 
group of small business men in the 
country. If you were to check up on 
the affairs of any one hundred typi- 
cal oil jobbers, you would find that in 
almost every instance they live in com- 
fortable homes, send their children to 
college, are leaders in their commu- 
nity, and if they have been in business 
for themselves for ten years, it is 
probable that there have been few 
years in which they did not pay an 
income tax. 

From time to time over the past 
few years I have known of many in- 
dependent oil jobbers, who started in 
business driving a tank truck for one 
of the major oil companies, and ended 
up by selling out to them for large 
sums. In fact, I suspect that there 
have been ten times as many jobbers 
who went out of business by selling 
out to the majors at fancy prices 
than have gone broke. 

Oil jobbing has been a very prof- 
itable business. It is still reasonably 
profitable for the most of those in 
the business, but in recent years the 
distribution of gasoline has been un- 
dergoing some important changes. 
Many of the old-style conventional 
jobbers are finding it difficult to ad- 
just their operations to compete with 
a new group of independent distrib- 
utors, commonly referred to as track- 
side operators or cut-price marketers. 
Prior to eighteen months ago, our 
company sold only to the conven- 
tional jobbers; now we sell to and 
counsel with both groups of independ- 
ents, and we are happy to say that 
both types of marketers appear to 
be making progress, although the 
track-side operators are the more ag- 
gressive. In fact, the real threat to 
the marketing policies of both the 


major oil companies and the con- 
ventional jobbers is to be found in the 
competition of the cut-price operators, 
who, by applying the theory of large 
volume and small margins, have dem. 
onstrated that at least in certain ter. 
ritories, they can sell the best quality 
of gasoline at lower prices and make 
more profit per gallon. Their compe- 
tition will do more to correct the ex- 
travagant, expensive marketing prac- 
tices of the major oil companies, 
such as has been complained of be: 
fore this committee, than any legis- 
lation that Congress could pass. 

The conventional oil jobber origin- 
ally was a middle-man operating be- 
tween the refiner and the gasoline 
dealer. He bought his gasoline by 
tank car or transport truck and dis- 
tributed it in smaller trucks to serv- 
ice stations and consumers. In recent 
years there has been a tendency in 
many lines of business to by-pass the 
middle-men. The oil jobber has been 
forced to resist that tendency, in the 
same manner as jobbers in other lines 
of business. More and more, operators 
of service stations are beginning to 
purchase their gasoline in tank-car 
lots or by transport truck from refin- 
ers. Very often, but not always, a 
substantial part of the saving made 
possible by such purchases is passed 
along to the public in the form of 
lower prices, which prices attract a 
larger volume of sales and lower the 
cost of retailing operations. The cut- 
price stations take business away 
from the other stations, reducing their 
volume of business and_ increasing 


their sales costs to the point where 
they have to have more margin. It 
presents a real problem for the ma- 
jor oil companies which have large 
investments in thousands of such sta- 
tions. I would say that the average 





sales of such stations are less than 
200 gallons per day, and if all dealer 
outlets, handling the gasoline of ma- 
jor oil companies, were taken into 
consideration, the average amount of 
gasoline sold per day would not be 
more than 100 gallons. 


The major oil companies, for the 
most part, have learned that they can 
not operate their stations profitably; 
they have leased them out, but their 
lessees often have a hard time of it. 
The oil companies sometimes assist 
their tenants by appointing them com- 
mission agents so that they can haul 
their own gasoline direct to their 
stations from the bulk plants, thereby 
dividing between themselves the prof- 
it which previously went to the jobber. 

Quite properly, many of the job- 
bers have protected themselves by do- 
ing some by-passing on their own ac- 
count. They have taken over the op- 
eration of many independent stations, 
thus combining the jobber and dealer 
service in the same manner as has 
been done by the combination dealer. 
commission agent. Also, some jobbers 
have found it profitable to abandon 
their bulk plants and haul their sup 
plies in large trucks direct to their 
stations from a refinery, pipeline or 
water terminal. In that respect, they 
are taking advantage of the economies 
heretofore available to and used by 
many of the major oil companies. 


The maximum use of low-cost trans- 
portation facilities, the consolidation 
of jobber and dealer operations into a 
single operation, the hauling of gaso- 
line direct from terminals to service 
stations and the application of the 
principle of small profit—large vol- 
ume merchandising to gasoline sell- 
ing, all tend to reduce the present ex- 
cessive cost of marketing petroleum 
products. The jobbers who expect to 
make a profit will have to adjust 
their operations to these changing 
conditions. Aside from all other con- 
siderations, it would appear to be 
contrary to public policy to enact leg- 
islation aimed to protect high cost, 
obsolete marketing practices which 
the public can not be expected to con- 
tinue to support. 


I can not believe that any fair- 
minded person, who will take the trou- 
ble to investigate the practical effect 
of the proposed legislation, will give 
serious consideration to its passage. 
The destruction and chaos’ which 
would be caused to our small com. 
pany, with its 600 employes, must be 
multiplied hundreds of times if one 
is to visualize the damage that would 
be done to the oil industry as a whole. 
No group in the oil industry would 
be helped; every one would be hurt, 
including thousands of jobbers who 
participate in the savings afforded by 
their suppliers’ low-cost transporta- 
tion facilities. Those companies, at 
which this bill is especially aimed, 
would be better able to protect them- 
selves than many others, while small, 
integrated companies, like the Ash- 
land Oil & Refining Company, would 
be ruined. 
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OIL INDUSTRY’S MARKETING POLICIES DISCUSSED AT WASHINGTON 





Excerpts from Statement 


By Brown of Socony-Vacuum 


WASHINGTON Socony - Vacuum 
Oil Co. has 882 jobbers and 51,362 re- 
tail dealers, according to testimony 
June 21 by John A. Brown, president, 
before the Congressional committee 
holding hearings on the Harrington 
marketing divorcement bill. Excerpts 
from Mr. Brown’s testimony follow: 

“The number of Socony-Vacuum job- 
bers has steadily increased since 1931 
by over 200 per cent,” Mr. Brown said. 
“This completely disposes of any 
charge in so far as Socony-Vacuum is 
concerned of squeezing out jobbers. 
Furthermore, these figures do not in- 
clude bulk plant agents, and the in- 
crease in the number of jobbers is not 
attributable to conversions of bulk 
plant agents into jobbers because the 
number of bulk plant agents remained 
relatively stable throughout the entire 
period. 

“The jobbers referred to in these 
figures are gasoline jobbers. If we 
were to include jobbers in other prod- 
ucts the number would, of course, be 
substantially increased. In so far as 
Socony-Vacuum may be said to have 
any policy in respect of jobbers, it is 
to sell through them in those areas in 
which Socony-Vacuum does not find it 
convenient or economical to carry on 
wholesaling directly. Generally speak- 
ing, in areas of concentrated volume, 
particularly in the east and in large 
cities, Socony-Vacuum conducts its own 
wholesaling operations, but in the mid- 
west, especially in rural districts or 
areas Of less concentrated volume, the 
Company has long had and probably 
will continue to do business with hun- 
dreds of jobbers. 

“The truth is that it has been ex- 
tremely easy to go into the business of 
marketing petroleum products, and 
there must have. been many people 
who went into it without sufficient cap- 
ital or without experience or ability. 
Doubtless, some of them have failed. 

“But this is the ordinary business 
competitive record; and I believe that 
if all the facts were assembled, it would 
be found that the business mortality 
has been lower in oil marketing than 
in other business generally in the 
United States. There are some govern- 
ment and other statistics available 
which support this statement.” 


* * * 


“The proponents of this bill want to 
break up the industry into various 
pieces, but to be consistent and logical, 
they ought to apply this divorcement 
idea to themselves. Jobbers frequent- 
ly have service stations of their own, 
and these service stations compete with 
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other service stations which are not in 
any bulk plant and general distribution 
ownership. It would seem sound that 
these jobbers asking to be in a special 
privileged class should be kept entire- 
ly within their own limits, and to be 
consistent the bill should carry a pro- 
vision that no jobber should be al- 
lowed to own or operate or have any 
interest directly or indirectly in any 
service station, thereby protecting the 
service station dealer from the subsi- 
dizing of competitive stations by job- 
bers. Following the logic of the pro- 
ponents, it might also be said that the 
jobbers should be forbidden to have 
any delivery trucks of their own and 
should be put in the same isolationist 
position in which they seek to put the 
manufacturer, by being compelled to 
sell to others only by initial sale to a 
customer taking delivery at their bulk 
plants.” 
* * * 


“If the proponents of this bill have 
their way, the American petroleum 
manufacturer will be the real isolation- 
ist of the world. 

“He will sit in his refinery yard, for- 
bidden to do anything about finding his 
raw material or bringing it to his plant. 
He will be unable to have terminals or 
warehouses or depots of any kind for 
the storage and convenient delivery of 
his products. He cannot even send a 
boy across the street with a can of oil. 
He will not be able to continue the ef- 
ficient and helpful sales and delivery 


service which exists today. The dis- 
continuance of this service would be a 
real loss to the American people. 

“By some unknown means of per- 
suasion he will have to induce buyers 
to come to the doorstep of his plant 
and take title to the goods. Apparent- 
ly he could not export his products in 
any normal manner and would have to 
find a third party to take title and 
maintain the export business which has 
been so long and painstakingly devel- 
oped in the face of worldwide competi- 
tion—an export business which is of 
tremendous advantage to the entire 
American economy. 

“To me this is unnatural, unhealthy 
and unsound. It has no reason what- 
soever for being enacted into law.” 

* * * 


“Modern refining is an expensive op- 
eration; the capital investment is large 
to start with and must be continually 
renewed because of rapid technological] 
improvements. Refinery equipment in 
good condition is continually becoming 
obsolete because better equipment has 
appeared. The record of our own Com- 
pany is an indication of the huge sums 
that must be spent constantly to keep 
pace with refinery developments. For 
the eight years 1932 to 1939 inclusive 
we shall have spent over $72,500,000 
in new refinery equipment and plant 
additions in this country. It is easy to 
understand why a manufacturer should 
want to safeguard his large refinery 
investment by establishing his own 
sources of supply and his own market 
ing facilities, and it is obvious also 
that the needs for new capital can be 
met more easily if they are supported 
by operations in more than one division 
in the industry. The extraordinary re- 
strictions proposed for the refiner’s 
sales efforts, added to his being cut off 
from any freedom of obtaining crude 
oil, would probably paralyze refining 
progress in the future. 

“Our company has specialized for 
fifty years in the manufacture of lu- 
bricating oils. We maintain a research 
department for lubricating oils alone. 
We provide an engineering service 
which studies the results of lubrication 
of machinery in operation, starting 
with the design of new plants and new 
machines—to make sure that techno- 
logical advances in lubrication do not 
lag and hamper industry. 

“The fact that modern industrial 
progress could not go on without con- 
stant advances in the science of lubri- 
cation is one that very few people 
realize. 

“There are many special lubricating 
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products required for varied purposes 
in practicalry every industry and 
through our technical and _ research 
service we constantly endeavor to im- 
prove our products by working with 
these industries. To serve industry il 


general, and especially those indus- 
tries with unusual lubrication prob- 
lems 


and there are many—it is vital 
that the refiner establish direct contact 
with his customers. It is inconceiv- 
able that jobbers as a class could pos- 
sibly render this highly technical en- 
gineering service to American Indus- 
try. Few of these customers would 
find it convenient to go all the way to 
the refinery to take title to their lubri- 
cating oil deliveries. 


“Why should our customers’ be 
forced to do this business through 
others? 


And why should we be forced 
to go through some ‘third party’ to 
render this service to industry?” 


ae 


“The proponents complain that inte- 
grated companies sell to large commer- 
cial consumers, e.g., industrial buyers, 
truck and bus lines, governmental 
agencies, etc., at prices beiow those at 
which the same goods are sold to job- 
bers and retailers, so that these resell- 
ers are prevented from obtaining this 
commercial consumer business. 

“It must be recognized that in our 
business, as in all others, commercial 
consumers buying in large quantities 
as a general rule do buy at wholesale 
prices, not only by reason of the quan- 
tities they take, but by reason of their 
excellent credit standing as a class and 
the low cost of selling to them, as com- 
pared with resellers who require con- 
stant contact and numerous 
pensive sales aids. 

“Furthermore, our own commercial 
consumer price structure is uniformly 
higher than the price structure for job- 
bers. The only deviations made from 
it are those required in order to hold 
existing profitable business 


and ex- 


a against 
competitive offers and a_ relatively 
small number of governmental and 
large national accounts which take 


such quantities as to entitle them to 
the best wholesale prices. 

“Moreover, we rarely, if ever, sell to 
these commercial accounts in the same 
territories as those in which we have 


jobber representation, with the pos- 
sible exception of the governmental 


and national accounts, and even then 
We uSually pay our jobbers to make 
the deliveries. 

“We emphasize that this direct deal- 
ing between the manufacturer and 
large commercial accounts is in a large 
measure responsive to the demands of 
these buyers themselves who wish the 
responsibility of the manufacturer and 
the simplicity of having a single con- 
tract, particularly where the buyer 
takes products at many points, in place 
of numerous contracts with jobbers at 
these points. 

“It would certainly be a shock to 
American industrial buyers to find a 
law cutting them off from dealing with 
manufacturers and depriving them of 
economies to which they are entitled 
and which go a substantial way toward 
lowering their costs. For the past 
eighteen months our commercial con- 
sumer business has fallen off, so that 
certainly we are one so-called octopus 
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that is losing out on this business, and 
it cannot be claimed by the jobbers 
that we are crowding them out of this 
field. Furthermore, we estimate that 
our commercial consumer business in 
gasoline is only about one-sixth of our 
entire volume in our Eastern Opera- 
tions. This would seem to show that 
this entire problem has been over-em- 
phasized by the proponents.” 


* * * 


“We estimate that during the 5-year 
period ending December 31, 1938, we 
made net profits on all business and 
services in the United States equal to 
something less than ‘: cent per gallon 
on our total volume of crude oil and 
all petroleum products sold by us in 
this country. This profit represents 
3.4 per cent on our depreciated invest- 
ment and working capital employed in 


the business during this period. 

“It is interesting to compare this 
profit of less than *: cent per gallon 
with taxes of all kinds (including gaso- 
line sales taxes), which in this same 
period amounted to 2.45 cents per gal- 
lon even when spread over sales of 
crude and all products. 

“The stockholders could not be paid 
all of the half cent however. Part of 
it had to be plowed back into the busi- 
ness to help find new crude oil, im- 
prove refineries, build ships, improve 
marketing facilities and care for busi- 
ness growth in keeping with increas- 
ing consumption, all of which certain- 
ly helped the nation as a whole but 
paid nothing to the owners of our 
company. 

“And it is significant that these five 
years taken together were better than 
the average for the last ten years.” 
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MILD E. P. LUBRICANT SALES GOING UP! 
BLEND YOUR OWN WITH PENOLA E. P. BASE 
AND CASH IN! 


“Mild Extreme-Pressure” is today’s 
lubricant specification...and wide- 
awake compounders are using Penola 
Mild E. P. Base. They’re blending 
their own and getting all the business 
they can handle! This base blends 
with any straight stock...it’s chem- 
ically stable and won’t separate out! 
Its E. P. properties never decrease— 
even in storage! Only active chem- 
ical contained (sulphur) is non-cor- 
rosive and you have no sediment or 
precipitation problems. All gears ex- 
ceptextreme hypoids, are thoroughly 
protected by Penola Mild E.P. Base. 
Order Penola Mild E.P. Base now— 
get ready for bigger orders from 
your customers! 

SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET — It shows you 


the way to bigger volume by blending this product 


under your own name. Write today! 


PENOLA 


Penola Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City - Formerly Pennsylvania Lubricating Co. 


WORLD’S LEADING MAKERS OF SPECIALIZED LUBRICANTS 
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Jobber's Business Grows Steadily, 
Town's Population Stands Still 


What the average small jobber means to his community, his 
place in civic affairs, and how he started in the oil business, is told 
in this story about the Penn Oil Co. of Marysville, Ohio. 

Starting with a horse-drawn tank wagon 26 years ago, William 


J. Scheiderer’s oil jobbing company has grown steadily. 


It has 


provided a comfortable living for himself and his family—his three 
sons are now in the business with him. He has a summer home 
on Indian Lake, Ohio, and spends his winter vacations in Florida. 
Like many other successful oil jobbers, Mr. Scheiderer hasn't con- 
fined his business to petroleum products—he handles a long list 
of accessories, radios, tires, including tractor tires, and several auto- 


motive specialties. 


Ohio, had 


slightly less than 4000 people when 
William J. Scheiderer started the Penn 
Oil Co. there 26 years ago. Today, 


‘Marysville still has slightly less than 


4000, it still has the Penn Oil Co. 

“Bill”, as Mr. Scheiderer is known 
and greeted by about everybody in 
the town and surrounding Union coun- 
ty. He came to Marysville in 1900, 
working as a cabinetmaker, later a 
stationary engineer. 


After an accident in 1912 in which 
he lost part of his thumb, he purchased 
two tank wagons and “Maud,” who 
provided four-legged motive power, al- 
ternately, for the wagons. 

While “Maud” was of equine family, 
“Bill” Scheiderer did not consider 
her just an ordinary horse—she is 
definitely part of the history of the 
Penn Oil Co. Soon, “Maud” was given 
a Stable-mate and both tank wagons 
were put into service. “Bill” and his 
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oldest son, Leo, who was 14 years 
old at the time, drove the wagons. 

About 90 per cent of the petroleum 
products delivered by the two tank 
wagons in 1912 was _ kerosine, Mr. 
Scheiderer remembers. Now, he says, 
more than 90 per cent of the Penn Oil 
Co.’s volume is gasoline. 

“Maud” and her stable-mate, how- 
ever, couldn’t keep pace with the grow- 
ing business. The oil industry which 
was then out of the crawling stage 
and was up on its feet as the supplier 
of fuel the rapidly-increasing number 
of motor cars. 

Farm roads were deeply rutted and 
the horses pulling the heavy tank 
wagons proved impractical. A faster 
method of transportation was needed. 

“Maud” and her co-worker were 
turned out to pasture and replaced 
in 1914 with a ‘Model T” high 
fenders, brass radiator and all. The 
“Model T” was a passenger car, which 
pulled a trailer loaded with 5 and 10- 
gallon cans of kerosine, gasoline and 
lubricating oils. 

As business continued to spread out 
through the county a small stake 
truck was added. Deliveries continued 
to be made in cans. 

As farm equipment became mechan- 
ized, and the farm demand for petro- 
leum became greater “Bill” Scheiderer 
found that delivery of kerosine and 
gasoline in cans was no longer prac- 
tical. The company also had opened 
stations in surrounding towns, so tank 
trucks were added. 

As the business continued to expand, 
Mr. Scheiderer brought his sons into 
Penn Oil Co. Today Leo, the oldest son, 
who started on the tank wagon about 
26 years ago is general manager, and 
has charge of the buying. Frank, the 
second son, is sales and credit man- 


ager, while Fred, the youngest, is 
service manager. All the boys are 
married. 


While he still retains the helm of 
the company, his boys, Mr. Scheiderer 
said with a note of pride, “do just as 
well without me around.” And when 
he’s not down at work, he’s probably 
fishing. 

He is chairman of the Marysville 
Board of Public Affairs. And just now 
revamping of the city’s disposal plant 
has necessitated his putting away the 
rod and the fly until it was finished, 
regretfully, because the bass season 
was on at Indian Lake, Ohio, where 
he has a summer home. 

He spends his winters fishing in 
Florida, driving to and from _ with 
Mrs. Scheiderer in the family trailer. 
Returning this spring the trailer was 
sideswiped by a car and upturned in 
a field. Fortunately, however, there 
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Main station and office of the Penn Oil 

Co. on Marysville’s busiest street. Com- 

pany office and lubritorium are shown 
to the left 


was no one in the trailer. It broke 
loose from the car before upturning. 


Mr. Scheiderer gives no formula for 
the success he has enjoyed in Marys- 
ville. One assumes it was just “work”. 
That his “work” has been fruitful is 
borne out by the regard in which he 
is held by townspeople and his farm 
customers. In fact, one of the Marys- 
ville citizens said “those German 
farmers would continue to buy from 
Bill regardless of what he was sell- 
ing or how he delivered it.” Twenty- 
six years of profit making too, is a 
silent testimony to his “work”. 


The position this relatively small 
jobber holds in his community is an 
enviable one. In 1933 when the Penn 
Oil Co. opened a new and completely 
modern service station it was featured 
by a four-page section in the Marys- 
ville Tribune. Besides being chairman 
of the public affairs board, he is a 
director of the Bank of Marysville and 





Scheiderer exhibits one of the prin- 
-ipal reasons why he spends the winters in 
Florida, while his three sons carry on 


erations of the Penn Oil 
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is active in Masonic and Knights of 
Pythias circles. 

Four old buildings were torn down 
to make room for the new station, 
which is just off the city’s main corner. 
It is on one of the main highways in 
that section of Ohio. The station is 
faced with cream colored brick, and 
of brick construction throughout. 








It houses the station office, offices 
of the Penn Oil Co. and has a modern 
lubritorium with a hydraulic lift and 
the latest type high pressure lubri- 
cation equipment. 

The station merchandises a com- 
plete line of automobile accessory 
items, including tires, tubes, upper- 
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lube, penetrating oil, flashlights and 
batteries, oil filters and cartridges, tow 
rope, seat covers, spark plugs, gas- 
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| going to be a lot of extra 
automobile traveling this summer. A 
lot of people are going to pass by 
service stations—for no better reason 
than that the restrooms are not clean. 
It's easy to keep toilets clean and 
sparkling like new. You don't have to 
rub and scrub with your hands. Just 
sprinkle a little Sani-Flush in the bowl 
(follow directions on the can). Then 
flush and you're done. Porcelain 
gleams; rust, stains and incrustations 
vanish. Even the hidden trap is clean. 

Sani-Flush cannot injure plumbing 
connected with the toilet. (Clean out 
automobile radiators with Sani-Flush. 
Directions on can.) Sold by grocery 
and hardware stores—25c and 10c 
sizes. Also in economical 25-lb. pails. 
Write for details. The Hygienic Prod- 
ucts Co., Canton, Ohio. 
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ket cement, polish, cleaner and_ pol- 
ishing cloths, window cleaner, tar re- 
mover, batteries and cables, radiator 
hose and stop leak, patching material 
and boots, light bulbs, radios, fog 
lights, automobile electrical parts, 
horns, gas tank caps, windshield 
wiper blades, sun glasses, rear view 
mirrors, friction tape, cold drinks, 
fuel pumps, fan belts, and wheel bear- 
ings. ‘The company also sells cattle 
spray and insect spray. 

In connection with the sale of wheel 
bearings, two strings of bearing fail- 
ures, both on wire about two feet long, 
are placed where the motorist can see, 
and ask questions. The bearings have 
been taken from cars which were 
found to have had bearing failure 
when the front wheels were lubricated. 
The station service man said that the 
vivid picture portrayed by these two 
strings of bearing failures have been 
instrumental in not only selling addi- 
tional wheel bearing lubrication jobs, 





* 
but also bearing replacements. 
Another good “plus. profit” item, William J. ‘Bill’ Scheiderer at the left, with his three sons, all active in the Penn Oil Co 
Penn Oil has found, is the replacement Left to right they are: Leo, general manager and in charge of buying; Frank, in 
sale of fuel pumps. The company car- 1arg f sales and credit; and Fred, in charge of merchandising and service 


ries a stock of pumps for small cars. 
Labor on a pump replacement job 


consists of loosening two nuts and the ate anor ” ease a oe rom peers - maar ige ated = 
hon Gikk Mie meetin ck wee 40 placement unit, They are sent to the national brand of tires in Union coun- 
sinink wit Din taenduer on tia company from whom the pumps are ty. He also sells and distributes tractor 
item has been surprisingly good, Leo purchased, and a credit is allowed for tires to the farm trade. 


each casting returned. They are then 
“renewed” and sold as_ replacement 
The pumps taken out of the car pumps. 


Scheiderer says. The company’s directly operated and 
dealer stations stock tires, tubes, light 
bulbs, fan belts, and other small acces- 
sory items. While the stations and 
dealers do not stock radios and heat- 
ers, they sell these items. Installation 
2 is made for the dealer at the company’s 
When You ““Get it from Bradford’”’ Marysville station. The cate 
charges the dealer only the actual cost 
Y G t t 4 F ' Ny E S T T 4 ; } of installation. 
Oo u e e ere Ss 5 The Scheiderer company has _in- 
stalled a merchandising follow-up sys- 

















e Ask Us for Samples and Quotations on tem which has proved successful. 
Where one of the company’s deal- 
The Sensational New HIGH FLASH CYLINDER STOCKS ers or truck drivers delivering to the 
PROFIT-MAKER SOLVENT DEWAXED farm trade has not been able to make 
ie Oe eticehien NEUTRALS AND BRIGHT STOCKS a sale, the customer is entered in the 
BLENDED MOTOR OILS 
= In Tank Cars, Drums and Cans 
Also Refiners of These Exceptional Values in 
Branded Oils 
“NO OIL LASTS K-24 
LONGER": PERMIT NO. 16¢ 
BORZOI 


PERMIT NO. 154 


and BRADFORD LUBE 


All Refined from 100‘;. Penna. Crude 
IN CANS and DRUMS 
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“Prospect Card” file system. Each card, some brand new business, thanks to Honor For Safe Driving 


five by three inches, has place for the British. 

2 es , 5 ; i : , PHILADELPHIA Within the past 
the date of contact, prospective pur- The Junior Car Club of London, the several months. 666 emploves of the 
chaser’s name and address, the item first English club to tour this country, a ak ee ae ee 
for which he is 1 oe seneieet sin an ' : Sun Oil Co. have received safe driv- 
or whic e is in the market, sig- has 22 automobiles that arrived yester- ing pins under the safety award sy 

"2 > "gs > + 7a ak mae § “Be 3 one ; ~ ; ; - fei ” ¢ : S} s 
nature of the cealer or employe mak- day in Chicago on a sightseeing trip Pal the cueeaey started o 1932 
ing the contact, and other details. in the eastern part of the country. During the ae bese this enna 


Besides providing a good sales pros- 


pect list, the cards also serve to credit The club arrived in New York on has been in effect, these men have 
’ ibe citi > 24 : ave driv on em ‘ive ‘ vs ‘ r ORE. scuiguii 
the employe or dealer who made the June 24, and have di iven to W ashing driven a grand total of 2664 years 
éenbiak ttete taateliiin Vite eestor ton, White Sulphur, Indianapolis and without a preventable accident. 
; a ae ee : Chicago. From here the cars ‘n eas 5 ; 
there had been some difference among 5”: e cars turn east For consecutive years of flawless 


to Detroit, Buffalo and Boston, sailing 
for England on July 8. Sixteen of the 
cars are of foreign make. 


driving, gold pins are awarded. For 
cumulative years, where an employe’s 
safety record has been interrupted by 


employes as to whom should get credit 
for a particular sale, both claiming 
to have done the contact work. Now, 


the employe who first presents the The club is being accompanied on a chargeable accident and then re- 
“Prospect Card” to the main office this leg of the trip by R. C. McKee, sumed, silver pins are distributed. Pins 
gets the credit. “Prospect Cards” are of the Standard Oil Co. of Indiana, and for five years or over bear sapphires 
followed up by Fred Scheiderer, the some experienced company drivers. to denote the safe driving record. 


youngest son. 

The company has experienced little 
or no credit trouble since in recent 
years, according to Mr. Scheiderer. 
Frank, the second son, selects the ‘i 
credit risks. Since “Bill,” the father, 8 il ] 
and the boys have been operating in uild your 01 Sa es 
their territory so long, they know ° 
about everyone in the county, so selec- with a name that helped 
tion of good risks is comparatively aS 


simple. B ild N ti 
The company’s credit is set up on a ul a a ion! 


short term basis. But there is one par- 
ticular customer, however, who pays 
his bill once a year, regardless of when 
he purchases the goods. He is a farmer 
of substantial means, although a lit- 































tle eccentric on the bill-paying side. YOU'LL CASH IN ON A NAME that 

While his yearly payments are regu- stands for honesty, integrity, and a repu- 

lar, any attempt to make him pay tation for friend-making ... 

oftener would result in a complete : 

loss of his business, Mr. Scheiderer You'll cash in on the Wm. Penn name 

aahd, which is thread and fibre in the fabric of 
Lubricating oil is sold to the Penn American History... 


Oil Co.’s farm trade in two, five and , : 
ten-gallon cans, with some purchases You'll cash in on “That 200 Horse YR ban 
in barrel lots. Majority of sales are Power Oil” slogan which epitomizes the x “SS fim 
made in the 5 and 10-gallon drums. finest in lubrication. . 4 ' FH: 
Purchasing in smaller lots enables the 


farmer to buy the right viscosity for You'll enjoy a far greater dollar volume 


the type equipment in which it is to and a far greater percentage of repeat 
be used, Leo Scheiderer, the oldest sales ...and that's the real life-blood of 
son pointed out. any successful oil business. 


The company’s bulk plant, ware-- 


house, and garage are located in a As a sure friend-maker for you, for 


building which formerly had been a your salesman, your dealers, and for the 
wholesale produce warehouse, with consumer, Wm. Penn 200 Horse Power 
its own siding on the Big Four Rail- Motor Oil will breathe new life and 


road. The company also sells coal as 
a sideline, with storage behind its 
bulk plant. 

Probably revealing the stability of Write for further particulars now... 
Mr. Scheiderer’s company is the fact 
that one of his truck crivers has driven 
for him for over 20 years. Another has 


enthusiasm into your entire oil sales 
program. 


while exclusive territory is available! 


been with him for more than 10 years. THE CANFIELD OIL COMPANY 
Refiners of Petroleum 
Akin To Handle Levelland Ouput GENERAL OFFICES, CLEVELAND, OHIO, U. S. A. 






PLANTS, CORAOPOLIS. PA., CLEVELAND, O., JERSEY CITY. N. J. 


TULSA, July 3.--Akin Gasoline Co., 
Tulsa, has been appointed marketing 
agents for the output of the Motor 
Fuels Corp.’s refinery at Levelland, 
in West Texas. Plant has a 1500-bar- 
rel daily cracking capacity and a cop- 
per treating unit. 


British Club Tours in U. S. \| e “Aner 
i SNe %, l 
CHICAGO, July 3.--Gasoline con- mi. allt rs Sen OM Company 


sumption in the United States is being yLolomm fe) 94-0) 24. Um Vohie) amet lt Wy ere wen ane owe 
increased in June and July through : QRs¢ gwen pik 
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Mid_Western 


CHICAGO, July 3.—Jobber instruc- 
tions for rush shipments of gasoline 
against contracts were reported in a 
number of instances by refiners and 
tank car marketers here toward the 
end of the past week, apparently in an- 
ticipation of heavy holiday consump- 
tion. Open spot sales reported last 
week totaled 22 cars of gasoline. Quo- 
tations for the most part were un- 
changed, reports indicated. One refiner 
reported reducing his 67-69 octane and 
70-72 octane quotations 0.125 cent to 
4875 cents and 5.125 cents for the two 
grades, respectively, but aside from 
this no changes in quotations were re- 
ported. 

Kerosine continued featureless with 
quotations ranging from 3.5 to 4.375 
cents, according to reports. 


Pennsylvania 


CLEVELAND, July 3. Reduced 
prices for kerosine in the lower field and 
a higher price for ordinary U. S. Motor 
gasoline were reported in western 
Pennsylvania the past week. Aside 
from this, prices for refined products 
generally were reported unchanged. 

The drop in lower field kerosine was 
0.125 to 4.875 cent, low, for 45 ww. 
which is the same as has been quoted 
from the upper field for some time. 

The one upper field refiner offering 
ordinary U. S. Motor gasoline in the 
open market reported advancing his 
quotation 0.125 cent to 4.625 cents. An- 
other upper field refiner said he had 
withdrawn his quotation of 6.50 cents 
for unleaded minimum 70 octane gas- 
oline and that he had reduced his quo- 
tation for “Q” 0.25 cent to 6.50 cents 

Two refiners said they were sold up 
on wax and had withdrawn their quo- 
tations. Supplies generally were re- 
ported scarce. 


Gulf 


NEW YORK, July 3.--Two open spot 
cargo sales, one of bunker oil and one 
of gasoline, were reported at the Gulf 
in the week ended July 1. Prices 0.125 
cent lower for 65, 68 and 70 octane 
gasolines were quoted by one refiner, 
but aside from this price generally 
were reported unchanged. 

The gasoline sale consisted of ap- 
proximately 85,000 to 95,000 barrels of 
“Q,” as reported by the seller, while 
the buyer said the purchase called for 
73*2 octane material with end point 
around 400. The deal was consum- 
mated at 5.25 cents for first half of 
July loading, domestic, according to re- 
ports of both seller and buyer. 

Quotations for 67 octane gasoline, 
for which none had been reported for 
some time, were reported the past 








N. P. N. Refinery Index 


The Refinery Index shown be- 
low represents the return in cents 
per barrel (42 gallons) from re- 
fining a barrel of 36 gravity Mid- 
Continent crude into its various 
principal products. The index is 
calculated by subtracting the cur- 
rent price of crude at the well 
from the average price of refined 
products sold at current quoted 
Oklahoma refinery market prices. 


Date Margin 
Sc Ligue Gavin ener etearecye ki 52.2 
tec (Ue) 26 a 49.7 
WGar AGO? 6 siisisckdes Soe as 45.7 




















week, ranging from 4875 cents to 5 
cents. 

The bunker oil transaction called 
for approximately 65,000 barrels of 
Grade C at $0.79 per barrel for imme- 
diate lifting. Reports were current 
here of another sale at about the same 
price. Following the sale, refiners’ 
quotations ranged from $0.80 to $0.81, 
according to reports. 

Traders said there had been one or 
two cargoes of No. 2 fuel oil offered at 
“distress” prices but further details 
could not be learned. Quotations re- 
ported for No. 2 the past week ranged 
upward from 3 cents. 


Easttin 


NEW YORK, July 3.—-Gasoline prices 
along the eastern seaboard generally 
unchanged during the week ended July 
1, according to reports of suppliers. 
One refiner who had been quoting 6 
cents for above 65 octane gasoline at 
Savannah and Jacoksonville reported 
advancing his quotation to 6.50 cents 
at both points, but postage at other 
coastal points were reported un- 
changed. 

Suppliers said that although there 











N.P.N. Gasoline Index | 


Dealer Tank 


T.w. “ar 

Cents per Gal. 

LU gee ie eae 9.72 9.69 
Month ago ...... 9.52 dite 
TEAT ‘ARO 6c 665: 10.18 6.21 


Dealer index is an average of 
“undivided” dealer prices, ex-tax, 
in 50 cities. 

Tank car index is a weighted 
average of 12 wholesale markets 
for regular-grade gasoline. 























was some shading of posted prices in 
a few cases, demand against contracts 
was good and stocks were well held. 


Mid-Continent 


TULSA, July 3.—Mid-Continent gas- 
oline was described by traders last 
week as “unsettled” as several refiners 
were reported pushing small quantities 
of gasoline into the open market in 
an effort to liquidate stocks.  Pre- 
holiday buying, however, was said to 
be absorbing the increased offerings. 

The question apparently uppermost 
in minds of both buyers and sellers 
was the possible reaction of crude 
prices to withdrawal by some com- 
panies of recent tank wagon gasoline 
price increases in some states. Tank 
car gasoline quotations generally were 
reported unchanged. 

Few Grade 26.70 natural gasoline 
sales were reported last week, although 
offerings were said to be in balance 
with demand. Quotations were reported 
at 2.75 cents. 


‘aliforni 


LOS ANGELES, July 1-—California 
suppliers interested in the bulk off- 
shore market reported some inquiry, 
both from Atlantic and Pacific foreign 
points for gasoline, but no spot sales 
had materialized. Indications were 
that quotations in the neighborhood 
of 4.25 cents for a 65-66 octane prod- 
uct would be required to take the At- 
lantic offerings, and local suppliers 
said they were not in the mood to un. 
load at these prices in the face of an 
improved stock position. 

Domestic gasoline prices at the 
plants of Los Angeles independents 
were easier, with some rack quota- 
tions reported at 6.25 cents a con- 
siderable number at 6.50 and only a 
few remaining at last week’s level of 
6.75 cents. 

Burning oils remained firm as buy- 
ing for export continued. Some “dis- 
tress” diesel fuel and 29-32 gravity gas 
oil were reported sold at less than 2 
cents a gallon, but in general prices 
were reported around 2.125 on a good 
grade independent product. Kerosine 
distillate was available at 90 to 95 
cents a barrel. 


Fuel Ol 


TULSA, July 3.—Mid-Continent re- 
finers continued to report good in- 
quiry and a few orders for heavy fuel 
oils from industrial users the past 
week. For the most part, however, 
orders from road contractors were said 
to be the principal outlet for heavy 
fuel. 

Light fuels were listless, suppliers 
said, but quotations were reported un- 
changed. 


NEW YORK, July 3.—No changes 
were reported in fuel oil prices along 
(Continued on page 59) 
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REFINERY TANK CAR MARKETS 


All prices on this page are publisher's opinion of open market quotations or sales, for spot shipment (10 to 15 days) unless otherwise stated. Prices in cenis 
per gallon, except heavy fuel oils in dollars per barrel of 42 gallons, war and petrolatums in cents per pound in barrels, tank car lots, FOB refineries in 
districts designated, except where otherwise noted. Inter-refinery and export prices not included unless so stated in the respective markets. Federal, stale or 
municipal tazes not included. Prices quoted apply on products made from legally produced crude. Unless otherwise noted, gasoline octane ratings are deter- 
mined by C.F.R. Motor method, A.S. t M_ D-357-33T; and lubricating oil specifications determined according to A.S.T.M. methods, unless otherwise noted. 








Gasoline Prices Effective July 3 June 26 Prices Effective July 3 June 26 
CALIFORNIA (3c tax to be added if used in state) | CENTRAL WEST TEXAS (Prices to truck transports) 
Prices Effective July 3 June 26 | U.S. Motor: U.S. Motor Gasoline: (Octane L-3) 
OKLAHOMA 54-58 gravity, for in- 62 oct. & below... h) 4.25 h) 4.25 
U.S. Motor: (Octane L-3) ‘ — on og , 6.25 9 25 6.75 9.25 a — arias e)5 a e)5 od 
- ae 9- °- as 04-00 gravity, tor out- -U octane...... eo -_? eo ~~? 
62 oct. & below.... 4.25 - 4.625 4.25 - 4.625 | side state shipment. 6.25 - 9.00 6.50 ~ 9.00 
Sa: So Se oe eae: | Seek eee, Seer E. TEX. 
70-72 ro eg 2 00 5: : 73 5 00 5 375 e.p., 65 oct. & above 7.25 - 9.75 ¢.90 - 9.49 U.S. Motor Gasoline, (Octane L-3) 
60-62. 400 e.p........(h) 4.25 -4.375(h) 4.25 -4.375 N. TEX. (b) 70-72 oct. .....(h) 4.625-4.75 (h) 4.625-4. 75 
a 60-62, 400 e.p...... “ h)4.25 h)4.25 
WESTERN PENNA. REFINERY QUOTATIONS U.S. Motor: (Octane L-3 
Bradford-Warren: 62 oct. & below. 4.25 50 $.25 - 4.50 N. LA. (For shipment to La. & Ark.) 
Motor gasoline: a 3 ee ee ee : 625- 4 i : 625- 4 — . S. Motor: (Octane L-3) | 
7- r : é > - @ ene 
U.S) Motor (58-62 e) 4.625 e) 4.50 20-7 9 mo t 5 00 = 373 5 00 = 472 62 oct. & below... .(h) 4.25 -4. 375th) 4.25 -4.375 
Min. 65 oct h) 6.25 -6.75 (h) 6.25 -6.75 60-62 . 400 a p.. 4 h)4.23 h)4.23 63-66 oct.... ..(e) 4.50 —4 623 e) 4.50 —4.625 
Min. 70 oct i) €)6.50 na oe . 67-69 oct..........(e) 4.75 -4.875(e) 4.75 -4.875 
“Q” gasoline (h) 6.25 -6.50 (h)@.25 -6.75 a ’ > eet 70-72 oct..........(e) 5.125-5.375(e) 5. 125-5. 375 
aie rumen ’ : : : KANSAS For Kansas destinations only 
Other districts: 1s ‘ . 7 aa a . , 
: U.S. Motor: (Octane L-3 ARKANSAS (F.o.b. Ark. plant of one refiner, for 
| Motor gasoline: 62 oct. & below.... 4.50 5.00 1.50 5.00 shipment to Ark. & La. 
U. S. Motor (58-62° 67-69 octane....... 4.875- 5.50 t 875- 5.50 U.S. Motor: (Octane L-3) 
= pe oe a “ 70.79 acts “ -~ 7 = ¢ - = 5 875 - && . o 
4, Bravity):........ . $50 5.00 $50 5.00 ‘0-72 octane Pa 5.873 3.25 shies 62 octane & below. 1.625 4.625 
Q” gasoline 6.25 6.50 6.25 6.50 W. TEX. ( 67-69 oct = 00 5 00 
CENTRAL MICHIGAN (a U.S.M : diteiaiaiian i 
Str.-Run Gasoline. . ‘375- 4.50 4.375 4.695 peaks ne: ctane L-.) - moe - 7 OHIO (S. O. Ohio quotations for statewide delivery 
ge ? 62 oct. & below... .(h) 4.25 -4.50 (h) 4.25 —4.50 and subject to exceptions for local price disturbances) 
U.S. Motor: (Octane L-3 64:46 act... ....... e)4.75 e)4.75 20-72 oct: > 307 a aaa 
67-69 octane... .. : (e)6.25 €)6.25 Se nl, ee (h)5 00 h) 5.00 -5.50 a tie 
70-72 octane...... 7.00 7.2 7.00 t.20 70-72 oct.. ea e)5.25 e)5.25 Continued on next page) 





(a) Prices FOB. Central Michigan refinery group basis, for shipment within Mich. Shipments may originate at plants outside Central group. (b) For shipment to Texas and 
New Mexico destinations; Group 3 prices quoted for northern shipment. (c) Excluding Detroit shipment. (e) One refiner quoting. (f) Two suppliers quoting. (g) To re- 
sellers holding licenses. (h) Two refiners quoting. (i) No quotations reported. (j) Prices discontinued 


MID-WESTERN TANK CAR MARKET 


Prices in this Midwestern Tank Car Market table are gathered from refiners and tank car markelers or brokers from their offices located in Chicago and the 
surrounding territory. While the prices are quoled on a Group 3 \Oklahoma) freight rate basis, this is in accordance with the custom of the oil industry which 
uses Group 3 as a price basis for the ease of comparing prices even when the material originates in another refining district. Generally when prices are quoted in 
this Chicago market, the origin of the material is not known at the lime the quotation is given, oftentimes even with the quoting refiners who have refineries in more 
than one refining district. All other gasoline prices are given by and for the particular refining districl where the material is made and from which it is shipped. 








\- Prices Effective July 3 June 26 
€ 
Gasoline Spe 6 . $0 35 $0.45 $0.35 $0.45 
Prices Effective July 3 June 26 . ‘ 1 l . TL. gas oil. : 2.625- 3.00 2.625-— 3.00 
ia F < as Ss . RO » 27-7 «8 OF 2 97 
U.S. Motor: (Octane L-3) F uel and Ga Oil Range oil..... 3.23 - 3.87 3.25 - 3.875 









































62 oct. and below... 4.00 -4.50 4.00 - 4.50 Prices Effective July 3 June 26 Chicago Naphtha andl Solvent 
63-66 oct...... : $.375-4.50 4.375- 4.50 S 
Cl-OF ON. 4.055 ..(a) 4.375-4.875 4.50 1 875 No. 1 p.w. 395 ~- 3.73 eee es FOB Group 3 as quoted by two Chicago sellers) 
70-72 oct. ......-. (a) 4.50 -5.25 4.50 ». 125 No. 1 straw.... 3.25 - 3.50 3.25 -— 3.50 Stoddard solvent. .. 5.875 5.875 
" , . 2 straw.... 3.125- 3.50 3.125- 3.50 < le 4 Ly aphtha .. 6 375 6 375 
rs aheae 2.875-— 3.125 2.875- 3.125 . M. & P. naphtha 6.375 6 375 
Kerosine oa aa rey $0 575-$0.65 $0 575-$0.65 Mineral spirits 2.375 5. 3is 
41-43 gravity, w.w.... 3.50 £123. 3:50 4.125 Rubber solvent... 6.375 6 375 
42-44 gravity, w.w. 3.625-— 4.375 3.625- 4.375 Lacquer diluent 7.375 o. 3% 
a) Correction no oe on page 47 of June 28 issue for Mid Weate ‘ro U.S. Motor 67-69 oct., as of June 19, was correct, bat thru printer's error, price in the table 
was incorrect yea 19, 69 octane was $.50-5.000e, and 70-72 octane, $.625-5.25c¢ 
Daily range of gasoline prices as reported in PLATT’S OILGRAM (Week Ended June 30, 1939) 
U.S. Motor, (Octane Number determined according to L-3 Method 
in Okla., Texas and Mid-Western Districts): June 26 June 27 June 28 June 29 June 30 
62 octane and below: 
Oklahoma se ’ ; 4.25 1 625 3.2 1 625 2 1 625 4.25 t 625 4.25 1 625 
a) North Texas. ree ; 4.25 150 4.25 + 50 4.25 150 4.25 150 4.25 150 
West Texas nee d) $25 -4.50 d) 4.25 -4.50 d) 4.25 -4.50 d) 4.25 -4.50 d) 4.25 -4.50 
Mid-Western (Group 3 basis) 1.00 150 1 00 150 1.00 150 100 1 50 1 00 150 
63-66 octane: 
Oklahoma ene 150 1.875 150 1 875 150 4.875 150 1 875 150 1 875 
a) North Texas. ‘ $625- 4 875 $.625- 4.875 £.625- 4.875 1.625-— 4.875 1 625- 4 875 
West Texas. . bit 75 bid. 75 b)4 75 b)4.75 b)4.75 
Mid-Western (Group 3 basis) 4 4.375- 4.50 1.375-— 4.50 4.375- 4.50 4.375- 4.50 4.375-— 4.50 
67-69 octane: 
Oklahoma err , 6:73 = 6.75 5.125 4.75 >. 125 6.75 5.125 4.75 >. 125 
a) North Texas 1.75 > 00 4.75 5.00 4.75 5.00 4.75 -— 5.00 4.75 5.00 
West Texas d) 5.00 -5 50 d)5 00—- 5 50 d)5 00 d)5 00 d)5 00 
Mid-Western (Group 3 basis 150 1.875 $.375- 4.875 4.375-— 4.875 4.375- 4.875 4.375-— 4.875 
70-72 octane: 
Oklahoma , aay +00 5.375 5.00 9.375 > OO >. 375 > 00 >. wee > OO >. 375 
a) North Texas 1) 5.00 5.375 5.00 » BTS > OO >. 375 » OO >. 375 > OO >. 375 
West Texas... os b)5.25 b)5 25 b) 5.25 -5.50 b)5 25 b)5 25 
East Texas d) 4.625-4.75 d) 4.625-4.75 d) 4.625-4.75 d) 4. 625-4.75 d) 4.625-—4.75 
Mid-Western (Group 3 basis) ‘ 150 >. 25 150 5.25 150 5.235 150 5.25 150 5.25 
Motor Gasoline, 60-64 octane: 
ew York harbor. . Sto 6.25 ae 6.25 S. 75 6 25 5.73 6.25 >. 75 6.25 
Philadelphia district... ... wae 9.75 —- 6.50 2.73 -— 6.50 5.75 - 6.50 5.75 -— 6.50 5.75 — 6.50 
Baltimore district : S29 6.25 5.75 6.25 ST 6.25 5.75 -— 6.25 5.75 — 6.25 ' 
— Gasoline, 65 octane & above: H 
New York harbor.............. ; 6.25 - 6.35 6.25 - 6.35 6.25 - 6.35 6.25 —- 6 35 6.25 - 6.35 
Philade eT , See 6 00 — 6.50 6 00 6.50 6.00 — 6.50 6 00 — 650 6.00 — 6.50 
Baltimore district............. 6 00 7 00 6 00 7.00 6.00 7.00 6 00 7 00 6.00 7 00 
U.S. Motor, 58-62°: 
Bradford-Warren (Western Penna bit 50 b)4.625 b) 4.625 b)4 625 b) 4.625 
Other districts (Western Penna. 150 5.00 1.50 5 00 150 5 00 150 5.00 150 5.00 
Motor Gasoline, Min. 65 octane: 
Bradford-Warren (Western Penna. d) 6.25 -6.75 d) 6.25 -6.75 d) 6.25 -6.75 d) 6.25 -6.75 d) 6.25 -6.75 
Motor Gasoline, Min. 70 octane: 
Bradford-Warren (Western Penna. bi6.50 b)6 50 e e e 
“O” Gasoline: 
Bradford-Warren (Western Penna.). . ‘ d)6.25 -6.75 d) 6.25 -6.75 d)6 25 6.50 d) 6.25 -6.50 d) 6.25 -6.50 
Other Districts (Western Penna.) ek 6.25 6.50 6.25 6.50 6.25 — 6.50 6.25 6.50 6.25 6.50 
a) For shipment to Texas and New Mexico destinations: Group 3 prices are quoted on northern shipment. (b) One refiner quoting. (c) To resellers holding licenses.’(d) Two 
refiners quoting. (e) No quotations re ported f) Correction: Correct price for Ma ry 12 was 4.875-5.25c, instead of 4.625-4.875¢ as published on page 47 of May 17 issue 
a4 
JULY S.. kSS9 

















REFINERY TANK CAR MARKETS 


All prices on this page are publisher's opinion of open markel quotations or sales, for spot shipment (10 to 15 davs). Prices in cents per gallon 
except heavy fuel oils in dollars per barrel of 42 gallons. tank car lots. FOB refineries in districts designated, except where otherwise noted. Inter- 
refinery and erport prices not included, unless so stated in the respective markets. Federal, state or municipal taxes not included. Prices quoted 
apply on products made from legally produced crude. Unless otherwise noted, gasoline octane ratings are determined by C.F.R. Motor method, 

A.S.T.M. D-357-33T; and lubricating oil specifications determined according to A.S.T.M. methods, unless otherwise noted. 





T by . Prices Effective July 3 June 26 Prices Effective July 3 June 26 
INAaT < Ss : re : iii s | bers es . - 
Natural Ga oline CALIFORNIA CHICAGO (Continued) 
(Prices to blenders on freight basis shown below. San Joaquin Valley: (e) Red Oils: 
Shipments may originate in any Mid-Continent manu- Reavy tal; .....6504 $0.50 -$0.75 $0.50 —$0.75 | 3S0—No.S..<....5.. 9.00 9 00 
facturing district Light fuel........... $0.75 -$0.85 $0.75 -$0.85 a < ere 9.50 9.50 
; : ~ 26 Diesel fuel (per gal.).. 2.75 4.00 2.75 1.00 Ci SE i aa etal 10.50 10.50 
evises Eiuetive uly 3 oe . Stove dist. (per gal.).. 3.00 5.00 3.00 — 5.00 280—No. 3 mente AE. 11.50 11.50 
FOB GROUP 3 ne ae WOO—ING, 5. 66. cee 11.75 Et. 73 
Grade 26-70.........  (m)2.75 D2: 75 sipallleaias. aan a e Note: Viscous ie. 15 to 30 p.p. are quoted 0.5¢ 
Heavy fuel.......... $0 20 $0.90 $0 50 $0.90 | lower; 60-85 and 86-110 No. 2 non-viscous oils, 15 
FOB BRECKENRIDGE ew ot Ele $0 oe "; m4 $0 po “ on to 30 p.p., 0.25c lower. To obtain delivered prices in 
1ese . ver gal.).. > 2 == 9- og 
Grade 26-70......... 12.75 12.75 Stove dist. ra or ky. . 2225 5.00 2.25 -— 5.00 Chicago, add 0.25¢ per gal. 


CALIFORNIA = (F.0.b. plants in Los Angeles basin 


San Francisco: 
75-85, 350-375 e.p. for 


Heavy fuel ...6 kocsis $0.95 $0.95 Cylinder Stocks 




















blending........... 6.00 — 6.75 6.00 ~ 6.50 Light fuel ieee yes $1.05 $1.05 " eee . ‘ ‘ 
Diesel fuel (per gal.) . . 4.50 4.50 | MID-CONTINENT  (F.o0.b. Tulsa basis) 
Stove dist. (per gal.).. 5.50 5.50 | Bright Stocks: 
= ‘ ; Note: All above heavy fuels meet Pacific specifica- 190-200 Vis. at 210° D. (e)19.00 (e) 19.00 
Kerosi ne tion 400; light fuel, spec. 300; Diesel fuels, spec. 200; 150-160 Vis. at 210° D: 
and stove distillate, spec. 100. | Oto 10 Pa......... 14.25 -16.00 14.25 -16.00 
norman : , : Se ree ' — 5 3:3 5.00 

WESTERN PENNA. REFINERY QUOTATIONS | 10to25pp........ 1S 50 -15.00 13.50 =15 08 
Bradford-War: 25 to 40 p.p........(h) 13. 25-13.50(h) 13. 25-13.50 

gc iad | 150-160 vis. a 210° E. 12.50 -14.50 12.50 -14.50 
45 gravity w.w. . 4.875- 5.00 | 
46 gravity w.w e)5.375 : ; 120 Vis. at 210° D: 

Other districts: ; a _ Neutral Oils 0 to 10 p.p........ (h) 13.75-14.50(h) 13.75-14.50 
45 gravily w.w..... 4 875 5 25 5 00 5 25 | 25 to 40 p.p........ (e) 12.75 (e) 12.75 
46 gravity w.w.......  (@)9.125 0 (@)5. 125 WESTERN PENNA. REFINERY QUOTATIONS 600 S.R. Dark Green..  (e)5.50 (e)5.50 
47 gravity w.w... - 5.125- 5.50 come 9.90 |  Pieenae ls No. 3 1. (Viscosit 1 70° F.) 600 S.R. Olive Green. .(h) 7.00 —7.50 (h) 7.00 —7.50 
CENTRAL MICHIGAN (a soreus svenias Me, 5 ae. (Yemeeny as : 631 S.R.. vee. (@)12.50 (e) 12.50 

a” . e — P = 9 200 Vis. (180 at 100°) 420-425 fl. Black Oil... 2.1.2... (h) 3.50 —4.00 (h) 3.50 -4.00 

7-49 gravity w.w.... 5.00 5.20 5.00 5.20 Z ie 
OKLAHOMA Es <pannetee Se pap | 

= : ? - — m | a eee (e) 18.50 (e) 18.50 | (e) CHICAGO (Viscosity at 210°) 
41-43 gravity w.w.... 3.75 4.2500 (3.75 4.25 IS Dibsi cc necncess SOE COU (e) 18.00 Unfiltered Steam Refined: 
42-44 gravity w.w... 3.875- 4.625 3.875- 4.625 25 p.t... weeseee 16.50 -17.00 16.50 -17.00 | ony ered Steam Nelined: 

’ P= . ‘ Bi ne WG fcc ae eee Pues 9 00 9.00 
KANSAS _ (For Kansas renee, only - | 150 Vis. (143 at 100) 400-405 fl. GOS eee Lae es 10.00 10.00 
41-43 gravity w.w.... e)4.125 e)4.125 = 8 5( BO Sa nao ras 11.00 11.00 
42-44 gravity w.w... 4.125- 4.50 4.125- 4.50 | h St Serre ne ra pate = 
N. TEX. (b | 15 4 Sanacennd: A 16 50 (e) 16 20 Bright stocks, 160 vis. at 210. No. 8 color: oe 
41-43 gravity w.w.... 1.00 - 4.50 4.00 —- 4.50 DS Wiis cccaasewaga 14.50 -15.50 14.50 -15.50 | 0 to 10 “Se 15.75 15.75 
N. LA. (For shipment to: La. and Ark. | 15 to 25 p.p......-. 4 ba 14 pa 

é , tiGeS < be a o- | SOUTH TEXAS | 30 to 40 p.p... . 14.25 14.25 
41-43 gravity w.w.....(h) 3.75 —4.125(h) 3.75 —-4.125 pe anaawes | E filtered Cyl. Stoc k. 13.50 13.50 
ARK. (F-.o0.b. Ark. plant of one refiner for shipment | Vis Color | Note: To obtain prices delivered in Chicago, add 
to Ark. and La. Pale a (Vis. at LOO°F. 0.25c per gal. 

41-43 gravity w.w.... 4.25 4.25 100 No. 14-2... 4.50 5.00 4.50 ». 00 | ; 
CALIFORNIA | 200 No :. 3. 6.00 6.25 6.00 — 6.25 WESTERN PENNA. REFINERY QUOTATIONS 
40-43 gravity w.w 5.00 7 00 5.00 7.00 300 _ a: aa 6 4 0.49 6 = 6.49 600 S.R. filterable.... 8.00 9 00 8.00 -10 00 
500 No. 274-34 z.> Se Se 7.79 GSO SU Riws <s. ccoe -.. 10.00 -11.00 10.00 -11.50 
750 No. 3-4. 8 00— 8 25 8.007 8 > ee --- 10.50 -12.00 10.50 -12.00 
1200 No. 3-4.. 8.375 8.49 8 37 — & ‘ > oS eee aes 13.00 14.00 13.00 14.00 
‘ - = 2000 No. 4 8.50 9.25 8.50 9 » 
Gas and Fuel Oils | | Bright stock, 145-155 vis. at 210°, 540-550 flash, No 
|} Red Oils | $8 color: 

WESTERN PENNA. REFINERY QUOTATIONS 200 No. 5-6 600.6295 66100. G15 A ee ee ae 18.50 -19.50 18.50 -19 50 
Bradford-Warren: | 300 No. 5-6... . 6.50 - 6.75 6.50 - 6.75 15 pt... ......-. » 17.50 -18.50 17.50 —-18.50 
36-40 gravity e)4.625 e&)4.625 500 _ 5-6.. : 50 : 75 . ro eer i <9 p.t. arets --. 15.50 -16.50 15.50 -16.50 

‘ 750 o. 5-6.. ih ean 00 8.25 { 0 8.25 | 

Other districts: (Excluding Pittsburgh District’ Prices 1200 No. P 6. ee 8 375 8 =. 8 375- { >> | 

36-40 gravity : 1.25 1.50 4.25 2000 No. 5-6 8.50 9.25 8.50 9.25 | 

aes ‘ ‘ ‘ > eR ' ; | strolls ms 
CENTRAL MICHIGAN (a Note: Red oil prices cover oils with green cast; blue | Petr latu Ss 

! any o | 7 5 are slig jer ins * cases 

ti Apacer Pe , \ 00 ' 0 . 00 { 50 cast red oils are slightly lower in some cases | WESTERN PENNA. (In bbls., carloads: in’ tank 
i . gras 0 ‘ > > oo) * » > ad . ° 

yee - ae rd m . ™ el ‘ a " a cars, 0.5c per Ib. less. One refiner reports he equalizes 
u G.I. gas oil $50 100 3.50 + 00 — LONTINENT (Vis. at 100° F.; F.o.b. Tulsa | freight with nearest refinery to destination 
pee Oils (Vie. at: 200 ae is | Snow White......... 5.875- 6.125 5.875- 6.125 
500-700 Vis 2.375- 2.50 2.375- 2.50 Pale Oils 0 to 10 PLP. Lily White.......... 4.875- 5.125 4.875- 5.125 
300-500 Vis 2.50 2.75 2.50 2.75 Vis. Color | Cream White........ 3.875- 4.125 3.875- 4.125 
100-300 Vis 2.19 3.25 2:25 3.25 60-83—No. 2 ; 5 50 5 50 Light Amber... : - 50 2 50 
OKLAHOMA 86-LL0-—No. 2 6.09 6.00 INP s aio. sin 9565:4"< 2.25 | 2.25 
No. L prime white 3.375- 3.875 3.375- 3.875 150—No 3 9.00 9.00 Red. ..... . eas e)2.125 e)2.125 
No. | straw... ©)3.375 e)3.375 180 —No. 3 9 50 -10.00 9.50 -10.00 
No. 2 straw 3 95 2375 3 95 3 375 200-—No. 3 . 10.00 -10.50 10.00 —10.50 
No. 2 dark h) 2.75 -3.25 (h) 2.75 -3.25 250-—No. 3 11.00 -11.50 TL.OO ~11.50 Wax 
U.G.L. gas oil h) 3.00 -3.25 (h) 3.00 —3.25 230) 3 4 a0 2.50 
28-30 ri . 3.25 e)3.25 300 5 3.00 13.00 | 
25-30 gravity fuel oil. (e)3.25_ ee a ae ” WESTERN PENNA. REFINERY QUOTATIONS 
28-30 gravity zero fuel 2.50 3 2.50 - 3.25 loads, N Y 
24-26 gravity fuel. . = $0 Q5 $) O0(e so 85. $0.90 Red Oils In bbls., carloads, New York. 
| 14-16 gravity fuel $0 70 $0 70 180-—No. 5 e900 &©)9 00 | 122-124 A.m.p., w.c. 
No. 6 fuel h “$0 35. $0.45 h) $0 35- $0.45 200-—No. 5 9 00 9 50 9 00 9 50 } scale... sosvenccalm a. ae eee (h)3.00 
Range oil e)3.625 e)3.625 280— No. 5 bh) 21.50-11.75(h) 11.50-11.75 | 124-126 A.m.p., w.c. 
KANSAS (Hor Kans) Geatinations daly). 300-—No. 5... . ho 12.00 h) 12.00 7. “re ear ee 3.00 3.00 
7 » oe 2 a>- > =o > Or ote: ‘he ( ing 7 P 5 >> are , 
No. Ll p.w. fuel oil 3.75 3.875 3.75 . o75 Note: The following oils, of LS: ‘$0: 33: pim:, are OKLAHOMA = (In bbls. or burlap bags, carloa ts 
| 10-14 gravity fuel oil. $0.45 -$0 80 $0 45 —-$0 80 generally quoted these amounts ae 0-10) p.p.; sneak 
N. ‘TEX } viscous oils, 0.5¢; non-viscous, 0.2 Viscous oils 124-126 A.m.p., w.c. P : 
| 5 cape < 150-300) vis.), No. 4 color, gene aolie are quoted oO oe me (h)3.00 (h) 3.00 
No. L Prime white e)3.75 e&)3.75 0.5¢ above No. 5 color oils. ‘ —— “4 Bs . ‘ 
N. LA. For shipment to La. and Ark CHICAGO (FOB Chicago district refinery of one 
| a i 2 - ; CHICAGO (Vis. at 100° F refiner, in bags or slabs loose, carloads Meltinz | 
20 24 gravity fuel. ©) $0.95-$1 03(e $0.95 $1 05 eeed sascaien points are E.M.P. (A.S.T.M.) methods; add 3° F 
| * + eravity wee e) $0.7 » = Bove $0.7 > $0 85 (e) Pale Oils 0 to 10 p.p. to convert into A.m.p 
gravity ue e) $0 65-$0. T5.e) $0.65 $0.75 Vis. oe Filly refhnwe | 
ARK. F.o.b. Ark. plant of one refiner, for shipment 60-8 N , 7 9c 7 95 99 ]9 - - 
0-3. O. = i=) ‘<0 122-124 (bags only 4.25 4.25 | 
to Ark. and La ° , - 5 = -- r . - =a 
: 86-110—No. 2.. 1.79 i749 29 4 eee 1.35 1.35 
No. 2 fuel ; 3.375 wed 150—No. 3.. ; 9 00 9 00 197-129... 170 4 70 
| 28-30 gravity gas oil, ; 180—No. 3... 10.00 10.00 130-132... 5.00 5 00 
| _ Zero . 3.i2o ee AY 200—No. 3 10.50 10.50 tea ira 5 95 R 95 
Tractor Fuel. . p 4.625 14.625 °250—No. 3 1150 11.50 135-137. . 6.00 6.00 
| 
(a) Prices FOB. Central Michigan refinery group basis, for shipment within Mich. Shipments may originate at plants outside Central grot ip. (b) For shipment to Texas and 
New Mexico destinations: Group 3 prices quote {oo northern shipments. (c) Excluding Detroit shipment. (e) One retiner q ioting. (f) No quotations reported. (g) To resellers 
holding licenses. (h) Two cetiners quoting (j) For shipment to Ark. points only. (k) Two suppliers quoting. (1) Quotations. 
| 











(m) Sales. i 
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Tank car, tank wagon, dealer, and service station prices for gasoline do not include taxes; they do, however, include inspection fees as shown in general footnote. Gasoline 
tares, shown in separate column, include 1c federal, and stale tares; also cily and county taxes as indicated in footnotes. Kerosine tank wagon prices also do not include tares 
kerosine lares, where levied, are indicated in footnotes. Dealer discounts are shown in footnote s; for commercial consumer discounts, see NPN for March 29, April 12, April 19 and 
June 7, 1939, or write to NPN. These prices in effect July 3, 1939, as posted by principal ‘marketing companies at their headquarters offices, but subject to later eorrection 
= T , i . Harrisburg 7.5 9 5 Birmingham, Ala 10.5 8 8 
bo O. New Jersey Williamsport 8 95 5 Mobile. Ala 9 65 *Q 
Essolene =r Del... 9 > Montgomery, Ala 10.5 8 *Q 
a iumington $.5 5 i a. Gi 5 9 7 
(Regular Grade) Boston, Mass 8.25 1 reseed Ga + 8.5 7 
Consumer Gaso- Kero- Springtield, Mass 8.5 1 7 Maron. Ge 95 > > 
Tank Dealer line sine Worcester, Mass 8.5 1 7 Savannah, Ga 9.5 7 7 
Car T.W. Taxes T.W. Fall River, Mass 8.5 t 7 Jacksonville, Fla 10 7.5 8 
*Atlantic City, N. J. 6.9 8.7 1 7 Hartford, Conn 9.2 t 6.5 Miami, Fla 10 7.5 8 
*Newark, N. J.... 6.9 8.7 rT 7 New Haven, Conn 8 25 1 7 Pensacola. Fla. . 10 7.5 *9 
Annapolis, Md 7.85 9.35 5 8 1 eerie on R.1 8.5 t 6.5 Tampa, Fla... 10 g 8 
Baltimore, Md 1.20 8.75 5 é C t eo oy, N. J. 8.2 4 ML Discounts to all tank waqon consumers: Effective 
Cumberland, Md..... 865 41-15 : 10 seca nN : 8 I 4 é Jan. 4, 1937, thru territory, on Crown gasoljne, 3c 
Ww ashington, 3 SS a 5 a 3 9.5 pe sali M 1 : . a 4 a per gal. below consumer t.w. price; on Kysp, 2 5e 
Danville, Va. ... 8.45 10.95 6 12.9 Raktbee sty Ma ). 35 — 2 , below, regardless of quantity purchased, per fmonth 
Norfolk, Va. . 7.25 9.75 6 11.5 Ha samp Ma s ie = : *Tares: In the tax column is included thee city 
Petersburg, Va. .... 7.55 10.05 6 ae 5 Rich sank ig _ ». 85 z 10 and county gasoline taxes at the following points: 
Richmond, Va.... 7.55 10.05 6 10.7 Wil erase , N co - 99 6 10.7 Mobile, 2c city; Birmingham, le city; Montgpmery, 
Roanoke, Va. ... 8.75 11.25 6 II R ' Se a ‘eke : 8 bf 10 8 le city and le county; Pensacola, le city. Georgia 
Charleston, W. Va.... 8.05 10.55 6 12.6 J mic “ ih rh mo - 10.5 and Montgomery, Ala. have kerosine taxes of le 
Parkersburg, W. Va... 7.35 9.35 6 11.2 ee ee ae ‘ 8 10 per gal., and Mississippi 0.5c, not included inf above 
Wheeling, W. Va..... 8.35 10.25 6 1z.2 *Georgia has kerosine tax of le per gal., not in- prices 
Charlotte, N.C....... 8.4 10.9 < He cluded in above price 
Hickory, N.C........ 3.95 11.45 rf 12.3 Discount to undivided dealers: Dealer t.w. less * ‘ 
Mt. Airy, N. C. ase Oe 11.3 7 12.2 0.5¢ per gal. except in Georgia and Florida, dealer ~ O. Indiana 
Raleigh, N. . eer 10.65 7 11.5 t.w. and undivided dealer price is same. N 
Salisbury, N. jexea’ Se 10.95 7 11.9 Red Crown (Regular Grade) 
C ‘harleston, ¢. err 2 9.75 7 10.6 . . Stanolind (Third Grade) 
Columbia, 8. C....... 8.25 10.75 7 11.6 S. O. Ohio Red Dealer Prices 
Spartanburg, S.C... 8.95 11.45 7 12.4 Sohio X-70 Gasoline Crown a> ~ Gaso- Kero- 
Discount to undivided dealers: thru territory, except (Résotae Gene Cons. Stano- line re 
New Jersey points, which see in “Note” below: 7 ; : See ere T.W. Crown lind Taxes T.W. 
Dealer t.w. price less 0.5c per gal. Con- tDiv- Gaso- Kero- | Chicago, 10 1 9 1 7.9 1 10 
*Effective Dec. 1, 1938, S. O. New Jersey posted sumer ided _. _line sine Decatur, Hl itt 96 82 1 10 
a minimum retail resale price of Ll.2c thru New PW. Dir. {S.S. Taxes T.W. Joliet, HI Le. 96 8.1 1 10 
Jersey, except Trenton area and Cumberland county. Ohio, Statewide 10.5 $5 3125 -5 *12 Peoria, Il 11 96 O14 1 10 
Note: While the above posted prices continue at Akron 10.5 8.5 10.5 5 *8.5 Ouiney, Hl 10.9 9 4 7.3 1 9 8 
Atlantic City and Newark, N. J., dealers will pay a Cincinnati 0.5 9 11.5 5 *12 Indiananolis, Ind 11.8 10.3 8.9 54 *10.7 
net price of 8.2c per gal. for solene. Dealers Cleveland. . 10.5 oS 32:5 5 *12 Evansville, Ind 11.6 10.1 9 6 5] *10.5 
having pumps marked only Esso, Essolene and Columbus. 10.5 69 ea 6S *12 South Bend, Ind 12.1 106 10.1 a] *10 
“Standard”’ White gasoline will pay 7.7¢ per gal Dayton... 10.5 9 M.S 5 #12 Detroit. Mich $6 8.1 7.6 1 ‘oy 
for Essolene. Marietta 10.5 9 11.5 65 *12 Grand R: apids, Mich. 105 9 85 1 97 
Kerosine Discount: le off t.w. price for 25 gals., Portsmouth 10.5 9.5 12.5 5 #12 Saginaw. Mict 11 ¢ 9 6 8 6 1 9 3 
or more, under contract thru territory (Baltimore Toledo 10.5 85 II 5 "12 Green Bay, Wi is 11.9 104 99 5 10.8 
City contract not necessary) except no discount in Youngstown 10.5 9 1.5065 °32.5 Milwaukee, Wis 11 3 9 { 9 3 5 10.2 
state of New Jersey. Renown Gasoline La ( crosse, W is 15 = «WO 95 > 10.4 
(Third Grade Minneapolis St. Paul 11 , 10 95 > 10 ‘ 
. r ° . Ohio, Statewide WS F.8 32:5 5 a “> a 4 “+ ‘ z - 4 - ; 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Ine. Akron... 105 8.5 10.5 5 ee mee. FS eS ee 
(S. O. New York Division) > er om “ P ; ; 7 4 4 Davenport, la 11.1 9 6 9 1 1 *10 i 
Socony Mobilgas Columbus 10.5 9 4.S 65 nee welt "yi ta e ~ a 8 1 ad 
(Regular Grade) ed ao : 10.5 2 WS 5 aeons Ces wad 10 ' 89 79 *4 8 
Con- “Split” ore 7 . oe 4 — St. Joseph, Mo 104 85 89 BA 7.9 
sumer Deal- Gaso- Kero- Toled . phe alla Fargo, N. D 2:7 Fie 367 | ll 6 
: oO 1005 8.5 ll > . , - - ‘ 
Tank er line sine Vounsatown 10.5 9 115 5 Huron, S. D Pe 10.5 10 10.9 
Car T.W. Taxes T.W. $9 . swell = ; Wichita, Kans 9 9 76 6.5 i! 7.4 
Metropolitan N.Y. City: Note : Prices at other Ohio points may be obtained “Taxes: in the tax column is included these city 
Boroughs of Man- we 6 NPN : . ‘ and state gasoline taxes at following points] Kansas 
hattan, Bronx and , yah kerosine tax of le per gal., not included City, St. Joseph and St. Louis, le city tax. Kerosine 
Brooklyn (Kings and re ence . taxes: Indiana has 4c, Lowa 3c per gal. stfhte tax, 
Queens 68 85 5 6.75 4 rhis price also to authorized agents, exclusive of not included in above prices 
Borough of Rich- 0 ——— , , = 
nond (Staten Is 68 $5 #5 6.75 rices are atl company-operated service stations . ry 
Pe ccs N. 7. 6.7 9 5 7 Discount to undivided dealers: 0.5c¢ less than divided ha Q. Nebraska - 
Bata Ny eke 4 S ; ; mecca Standard Red Crown Gasolife 
Suffalo, ‘ 7.4 6 8 a 7.m . y 
Sanmatown. Ni. ¥ - 8 5 = 75 s. ( ). Ken t uck Vv (Regular Grade) 
Plattsburg, N.Y 7:3 9.8 5 a5 : Gasopr Kero- 
Rochester, N. ¥ 76 9 e 7 9 Note: Due to lack of details at time this table lihe sine 
Syracuse, N. Y tia 8.5 5 7.25 went to press, gasoline prices do not reflect the 0.5« T.W. Dealer Taxes T.W. 
Danbury, Conn. 7 © 9 1 7 95 general advance, June 20, made by S. O. Kentucky Omaha. Neb 11.5 10 6 10.3 
Hartford, Conn eel 9.2 1 6.50 thru its territory MeCook 11 9 6 9 
New Haven, Conn 7 8.25 1 6 Crown Gasoline Norfolk 11 9 9 6 9 
Bangor, Me 7.1 94 5 7 (Runes Goad North Platte 23 «108 6 it 
Portland, Me 6.7 8.7 5 6.75 7 Scottsbluff 12 99 6 11 
Boston, Mass 6.7 o.20 1 6.5 Con- Gaso- Kero- 
Concord, N. H 7.5 98 $5 7.5 sumer Net line sine ? me : 
Lancaster, N. H 8.3 10.7 5 8.5 PW. Dir. Tanes FLW. S. O. Louisiana 
Manchester, N. H 7.4 9.4 5 7.20 Covington, Ky 11.5 8.5 6 9.5 
Providence, R. I 6.7 8.5 1 6.5 Lexington, Ky 13 10 6 10 Essolene 
Burlington, Vt 7.2 8.5 ° 7.20 Louisville, Ky 12 9 6 9 (Regular Grade) 
Rutland, \ 7.6 8.5 5 rca Paducah, Ky 12 9 6 9 Consumer Gasa- Kero- 
*Plus 2% city sales tax computed at time of | Jackson, Miss It > 85 ‘ “9 Tank Dealer line sine 
each sale Vicksburg, Miss 11.5 8.5 7 *8 5 Car T.W. Taxes T.W. | 
Discount to undivided dealers: 0.5c less than “split” Birmingham, Ala 12.5 9.5 *8 8.5 P a" aoe @ 76 _ 
dealer t.w } Mobile, Ala 11.5 8.5 *y 85 Little Rock, Ark 7.25 ) °3 7S lo 
| Montgomery, Ala ‘2.5 9.5 *Q *O 5 Alexandria, La 6.7 9 25 8 . > 
= ae | oe y i . 5 10.5 7 «R any Me en : : : 75 - = ‘a a ) 
‘ ’ » ugusta, Gra 2.5 95 7 & e Cans, Li s-P - 
Atlantic Refining Augusta, ( 72 23 t 8 pe lel 67 923 f | 
Atlantic White Flash Savannah, Ga 11.5 8.5 7 *7 Shreveport, La 2.2 B i *10 
Gasoline Jacksonville, Fla 1105 8.5 8 % ae Lia 10 ss t » Be 
: Miami, Fla 11.5 8.5 8 8 ristol, Penn ~~ 4 
| ; (Ragater Grads) Pensacola, Fla 11.5 8.5 * 8 Chattanooga, Tenn... 9.5 AL i i . 
} Commer- ; ; Tampa, Fla a 85 8 g Knoxville, Tenn 10 12.5 f 14.5 
a Gaso- Kero- : , Memphis, Tenn 8 10.5 t il 
nk Dealer line sine Ky so Gasoline Nashville, Tenn. . 9 11.5 t 12 
Car PW. Taxes T.W. (Third Grade) *Taxes: New Orleans gasoline tax intludes 7c 
| Philadelphia, Pa 7 8.5 5 10 Covington, Ky 10 t.9 6 state, le federal, and 2e parish tax Lousiana has 
Pittsburgh 8 9.5 5 10.5 Lexington, Ky 1L.5 9 6 kerosine tax of le per gal.; in addition Nef Orleans 
| Allentown... [> paw 9 5 10.5 Louisville, ky 10.5 8 6 has le parish tax, none of which are included in above 
} eee 8 9.5 5 10 Paducah, Ky 10 * See 6 prices 
Seranton. ay ee 9 3 10.5 Jackson, Miss 10 T.3 7 Price basis to dealers: Undivided ddalers get 
Altoona..... : . 8 9 5 10.5 Vicksburg, Miss 10 1.3 7 dealer price, less 0.5« 
| 
Above prices include these i inspec tion fees on both gasoline and kerosine unless otherwise spe ope d, per gallon, figured on basis of 50 gallons per barrel: 
Alabama, | 40c on gasoline, 1 /2c on kerosine; Arkansas, | /5c per gal. in a single barrel, | : per gal. in bulk; Florida | /8c; Hlinois, 3 /100c; Indiana, 1 /Je per gal 
in lots up to 25 bbls.; 2 /25c per gal. in lots of 25 bbls. or more; Kanses L /50e, (3/50 can be ec Toline to meet inspection department expenses); Louisiana, | /32; Minne- 
sota, 1 /25c; Missouri, 3 /100c; Nebraska, 3 /100c; Nevada, gasoline, | /20c; North Carolina, | /4e; North Dakota, 1 /20c; Oklahoma, 2 /25c per gal. lots of more than 50, in 
bbls., 1 /5c in lots less than 50 bbls.; South Carolina, | /8c; South Dakota, L/L0c; Tennessee, 2 /5c; and Wisconsin, 3 /LO0« 
Kerosine inspection fee only: Lowa, 3 /50c; Michigan, 1 /5e per ga | 
a ee ee a I Sa a ae = | - 
y r ~ - 
JULY 5, 1939 ad 




















TANK WAGON MARKETS 


Tank car, tank wagon, dealer, ana service station prices for gasoline do not include taxes; they do, however, include ins, 
tazes, shown in separate column, include \c federal, and state lares: also city and county tares as indicated in footnotes. Ke 
kerosine taxes, where levied, are indicated in footnotes. Dealer discounts are shown in footnotes; for commercial consumer discounts, see NP 


June 7, 1939, or write to NPN. 


’ 


These prices in effect July 3, 1939, as posted by principal marketing companies at their headquarters 





wesc ahs 





ction fees as shown in general footnote. Gasoline 
rosine lank wagon prices also d» not include tazes: 
N for March 29, April 12, April 19 and 
offices, but subject to later correction. 

















‘Humble Oil & Refining Co. 


Humble Motor Fuel 
(Regular Grade) 


Gaso- Kero- 


line sine 

*T.W. S.S. Taxes T.W. 
Dallas, Tex 8 12 5 8 
Ft. Worth, Tex 9 13 > 7 
Houston, Tex 9 13 5 8 
San Antonio, Tex 9 13 = 8 


Thriftane 


Leaded, 67 Octane, Purple Gasoline 


Dallas 7 10 > 
Ft. Worth 8 il > 
Houston 8 11 > 
San Antonio % 11 9 


U. 8S. Motor Gasoline 
(Third Grade) 


Dallas, Tex 6.5 5 
Ft. Worth, Texas... .. 6.5 S 
Houston, Tex........ 6.5 ry 
San Antonio, Tex..... 6.5 5 


*These tank wagon prices apply to all classes of 
dealers and consumers. 


Continental Oil 


Conoco Bronz-z-z (Regular Grade) 


Gaso- Kero- 
Deal- line sine 
Tew. er Taxes T.W. 
Denver, Col 11 4 115 
(rrand Junction, Col 3.5 5 15 
Pueblo, Col 2.5 > 9 
Casper, Wyo [2.5 > 11.5 
Cheyenne, Wyo 10.5 5 13 
Billings, Mont .S 6 13 
Butte, Mont 14 6 15.5 
Cireat Falls, Mont is.9 6 i5:.5 
Helena, Mont 1405 6 5.5 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 12.5 12.5 5 16 
Boise, Ida 114 6 146 6 lt 
Twin Falls, Ida 5 1 5.1 6 18 
Albuquerque, N. M 105 105 jo 5 10 
Roswell, N. M 9 9 f6 5 8 
Santa Fe, N. M 105 1005 *7 10 
Ft. Smith, Ark 9 5 7.5 
Little Rock, Ark 9.25 7.5 8 
Vexarkana, Ark 9 5 8 
Muskogee, Okla 8 > 7 
Oklahoma City, Okla 8 > 65 
Pulsa, Okla 8 > 7 
Demand Gasoline 
Third Grade 
Denver, Col 10 5 
(rand Junction, Col 12.5 5 
Pueblo, Col 10.5 5 
Casper, Wyo 11.5 > 
Cheyenne, Wyo 9.5 > 
Billings, Mont 11.5 6 
Butte, Mont 11 6 
Great Falls, Mont 105 6 
Helena, Mont 13.5 6 
Salt Lake City, Utah 115 oS ) 
Boise, Ida 13.6 13.6 6 
Twin Falls, Ida 141 14d 6 
Albuquerque, N. M. 85 85 165 
Roswell, N. M 8 % fo 5 
Santa Fe, N. M 95 95 7 
Ft. Smith, Ark 6:5 5 
Little Rock, Ark z 7.5 
lexarkana, Ark 6.5 > 
Muskogee, Okla 7 9 
Oklahoma City, Okla 7 > 
Tulsa, Okla 7 9 


tincludes city tax of G.5« 
*Includes le city tax 


tPrices are in t.w. deliveries to consumers and 
dealers 
**Prices include O.le to cover L-mill tax for toll 


bridges 
hVT.w. price in all states except Utah, Idaho and 
New Mexico is to consumers and dealers 


S. O. California 
Standard Gasoline 
(Regular Grade) 
Gaso- hero- 
line 


sine 
rw. s:S Taxes T.LW. 
San Francisco, Cal 3.5 14.5 1 LS 
Los Angeles, Cal 13 14 1 10 
Fresno, Cal 14.5 15.5 1 2.2 
Phoenix, Ariz 15.5 16.5 6 "3.5 
Reno, Nev > 15.5 16.5 » is. 
Portland, Ore 14 15 6 13.5 
Seattle, Wash 14 15 6 113.5 
Spokane, Wash 15.5 10.5 6 hl6o5 
‘Tacoma, Wash 14 15 6 ri3 5 


Flight Gasoune 


(Third Grade) 


San Francisco, Cal 12 13 1 
Los Angeles, Cal 11.5 [2S 1 
Fresno, Cal 13 14 1 


| 


Reno, Nev 14 15 5 
Phoenix, Ariz 11 12 6 
Portland, Ore 12.5 i3:5 6 
Seattle, Wash 12.5 13.5 6 
Spokane, Wash 14 15 6 
Tacoma, Wash ey |: 13.5 6 


*Arizona has kerosine tax of 5c per gal., not 
included in above prices. 

tWashington has 0.25c per gal. tax on kerosine 
sales, not included in above prices. 

Discount to 100% dealers, thru territory, off posted 
t.w. prices, on gasolines: on Standard Ethyl, Standard 
Gasoline and Stanavo Aviation, 3c per gal.; on 
Flight gasoline, 2c. 


Canada 
PRICES OF IMPERIAL OIL LTD. 
Per Imperial Gallon, which is 1.2 U. S. Gallons 


3-Star Imperial Gasoline 
(Regular Grade) 


Kero- 

Gasoline sine 

rw. Taxes T.W. 

Hamilton, Ont 15 8 13.5 

Toronto, Ont. 15 8 3.5 
Brandon, Man 21 7 22 

Winnipeg, Man 19.5 7 20.5 
Regina, Sask 19 7 21 

Saskatoon, Sask 21.3 7 aa.3 

Edmonton, Alta 19.5 fs 21.5 

Calgary, Alta. 16.5 7 18.5 
Vancouver, B. C 16 7 23 

Montreal, Que 14 8 14.5 

St. John, N. B 13.5 10 17.5 

Halifax, N.S.. 13.5 10 ee 


Discounts to und:viled dealers, le off t.w. price, 
except Maritime Provinces where undivided dealers 
pay t.w. price. Divided dealers pay t.w. price, thru 
territory 

a . ‘ . 
Aviation Gasoline 

Following are tank car, tank wagon or 
dealer prices, as indicated, of aviation 
gasoline in several marketing territories. 

s. O. OHIO 
Thru Ohio 


Esso Aviation 
Consumer Gasoline 
x Taxes 
7 $ octane i. 5 
80 octane 16.5 5 
87 octane 17.5 5 


Discounts: For delivery on contract’ to hangar 
operators and resellers: 2c below consumer posted 
t.w. price, shown above. 


Ss. O. INDIANA 


Stanavo Ethyl Aviation 
73 Octane Number 


Gasoline 


( hic ago, lil l 1 9 

Detroit, Mich 16.5 1 
Milwaukee, Wis S23 > 
Minneapolis, Minn S..3 5 
St. Louis, Mo. 14.5 3 
Kansas City, Mo. 14.2 *4 
Fargo, N. D 16.5 1 
Huron, S. D 15.8 5 


*Includes le city tax. 
HUMBLE OLL & REFINING CO. 
74 Octane Aviation Gasoline, Clear 


Tank Car 


FOB Baytown, Tex. ; ; 8.5 
CONTINENTAL OIL CO. 
Conoco Special Gasoline 
Dealer Gasoline 
Price Taxes 
Denver, Colo 14.5 > 
Cheyenne, Wyo 15 > 
Helena, Mont 22 6 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 17.5 5 
Albuquerque, N. \ 14 *6 5 


*Includes city tax of 0.5c. 


s. O. CALIFORNIA 
Stanavo Aviation Gasoline 
rw 

Phoenix, Ariz ges 6 
Los Angeles, Cal. . 15 4 
San Francisco, Cal 15/5 t 
Reno, Nev fe eee) > 
Portland, Ore 16 6 
Seattle, Wash 16 6 
Spokane, Wash 19 6 


Vole: For discounts, etc. 
and Flight gasoline above. 


Naphtha (In Tank Wagon) 


, see note under Standard 


Ss. O. NEW JERSEY 
Posted Tank Wagon Prices 
Mineral Spirits V.M. & P. 
Newark, N. J 11.5 i> 5 
Baltimore, Md iS:.5 
Washington, D. C 15 
Discounts: Buyers taking following quantities 


at one time, get these discounts: Newark, 2c per gal. 
on 200 gals. or more; less than 200 gals., 0.5c¢ higher 


price. Baltimore 2c off on 25 to 100 gals. and 3c on 
over 100 gals. Washington, 2c off to contract buyers. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO. 
Buffalo, N. Y Wi cacees 10.5 12 
*New York City. . 9.5 10.5 
Rochester, N. Y 12 12 
Syracuse, N. Y 12 14.5 
Boston, Mass 11 ll 
Bridgeport, Conn 11 11.5 
Hartford, Conn... 10.5 ll 
Providence, R. I... ll 12 


*Prices apply to consumers only in quantities 
over 1,000 gals. annually. For quantities under 
1,000 gals. annually, add 0.5c per gal. 


ATLANTIC REFINING CO. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 11.5 


pomacee 12.5 
Lancaster, Pa... . arg wets 13 14 
Pittsburgh, Pa.. 12.5 14.5 


Note: Prices for Mineral Spirits also apply to 
Stoddard Solvent; and prices for V.M.&P. Naphtha 
apply also to Light Cleaners Naphtha. 


s. 0. OHTO 
S.R. V.M.&P. 
Solvent Naphtha 
Thru Ohio 12.5 13.5 


Nolte: V.M.&P. Naphtha prices also apply on Dry 
Cleaners naphtha and special Varnolene; Varnolene 


and Sohio Solvent 0.5c below these prices. Dis- 
counts to contract consumers off t.w. price; 300 





to 999 gals., 0.5c; 1,000 to 2,499 gals., 0.75c; 2,500 to 
4,999 gals., le; 5,000 or more gals., 1.5c. 


Ss. O. INDIANA 
(Prices include state and federal tares) 

Oleum V.M.&P. 

Spirits Naphtha Stanisol 
Chicago, Ill 16.2 16.5 15.9 
Detroit, Mich 19.2 18.2 19.7 
Kansas City, Mo.. 13.9 14.9 14.4 
St. Louis, Mo 14.2 1S..2 12.9 
Milwaukee, Wis 18.8 19 8 19.3 
Minneapolis, Minn. 19 20 rf. 


Nolte: All prices, with exception of Missouri points, 
include state tax. Prices shown are base prices, 
before discounts 


Naphtha (In Tank Cars) 


fn Tank Cars (F. 0. b. refinery or seaboard terminal 


except Ohio, delivered price.) 
V.M.&P. 
Naphtha Solvent 
Baltimore : 10.5 9.5 
New York Harbor 10 9 
Philadelphia district. 10.5 9 
Boston ay ‘ 10.5 95 
Providence. ...... 10.5 95 
tOhio points, delivered 8.5 *g 


*This is on rubber solvent. 

tIn Ohio, prices on D.C. naphtha and special 
Varnolene are same as V.M.&P.; on Varnolene and 
Sohio Solvent, prices are 0.125c less than en V.M.&P. 


Price Changes 


Dates and amounts of changes. 
See table for full current: prices. 


Atlantic Refining—Atlantic White Flash: 


Springfield dealer t.w. cut O0.8c, May 27. 


S. O. Indiana—Stanolinad: 


Indianapolis dealer price cut 0.9c, June 
28. 


Continental Oil—Conoco  Bronz-2-2 and 
Demand: 

Changes following the 0.5¢ cut by Con- 
tinental beginning June 21, at points 
where other marketers were rescind- 
ing their earlier advances of that 
amount, were: Fort Smith and Little 
tock, cut O.5¢e, June 23; and Tex- 
arkana cut 0.5c, June 20. 

S. O. Nebraska—Standard Red Crown: 


McCook t.w. cut 1c, June 28. 








NATIONAL PETROLEUM 
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dinner, Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, 


Coming Meetings Set 16. FUEL OIL 


Independent Petroleum Assn. of America, : 
10th annual meeting, Ft. Worth, Tex., (Continued from page 54) 
Oct. 18-20. 

American Institute of Mining and Metallur- : 


gical Engineers, regional meeting, San National Tax Conference, Palace Hotel, the east coast during the past week. 

Francisco, July 10 to 13. San Francisco, week of Oct. 16. Suppliers said that movement of |light 

American Society of Mechanical Engineers, 40th — ee gp eager oe grades was virtually at a_ stanpstill 

i Grand Central Palace, New York, wee soit F a : 

San Francisco, July 10 to 15. piace of Oct. 15 : . . 7 with the heavier grades in fair denhand. 
American Society for Testing Materials, ; 

San Francisco, July 23 to 30. National Safety Congress and Exposition, ‘ ‘ arid a ee eee eel : 

7 , Convention Hall, Atlantic City, N. J., Oct. CHICAGO, July 3.—First indications 

— ——— ee Le es 16 to 20. of storage buying of light fuel} oils 

annual convention, aw, ; ; : — a el ; 

Fond du Lac, Wis. Aug. 8, 9. American Institute of Mining and | Metal- for the coming heating oil seasoh ap- 

urgic ingineers, > > ris q — s " 4.4 Wractar ? senda 

Michigan Petroleum Assn., Traverse City, ae rele ° ye on re —— pe ared in the Mid-Western tanh cat 

Mich., some time in Michigan aE a ee a market the past week Several re 

Mich., some e Michigan. ar as fee wevere "e- 

y y < > ny > ¢ ie ° : : : 

American Institute of Mining and Metallur- wees Vater Peteehonen Asem, Hetel Daniel sellers said jobbers were beginnihg to 

gical Engineers, Industrial Minerals Divi- Boone, Charleston, W. Va., Oct. 25. , oe heat comeects. One aan 

sion, Tuscaloosa, Ala., Sept. 2, 3, 4. Society of Automotive Engineers Transpor- inquire abou Com Suet. , pen sp Ce 

American Society of Mechanical Engineers, tation & Maintensnce Meeting Coronado mand was negligible. Aside from} sale 

Hotel Pennsylvania, and po eg A net Hotel, St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 26, 27. of one car of No. 1 prime white|by a 

ook Sent ato B West 39th St., New arr pinoncnennr neg enor toy tank car market, no sales were ré¢port- 

, : - annual convention, Shirley-Savoy otel, as ~, . - . . 
Oil Workers International Union, Hammond Denver, Oct. 27. : ‘ ed. Reports of Group 3 prices peing 


Ind., Sept. 5 Clb Dense Maia: ob Mew Mi weit hi shaded by local plants on a delivered 


Kentucky Petroleum Marketers Assn., an- : “i . “ ‘ ~ sates Cesiesn acs SS eer ° 
nual fall conference and golf tournament, quest. L. aldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, price basis were encountered. 
Lafayette Hotel and Ashland Golf Club, . alias a a Neer a i 
Lexington, Sept. 7. Society of Automotive Engineers Fuel & : Consume! demand for industrial 
American Chemical Society, Detroit, Sept. Lubricants Meeting, Mayo Hotel, Tulsa, fuels continued heavy against contracts 
9 to 13. Okla., Nov. 2, 3. reports indicated. No changes ir quo- 
Montana National Bituminous Conference, National Motor Truck Show, Navy Pier tations were reported 
Sun Valley, Idaho, Sept. 11 to 14. Chicago, Nov. 8-16. ; 5 E 





aa owe —— . haps ogy Retailers, Des American Petroleum Institute, 20th annual 

oines, Lowa, sept. . meeting, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Nov. Wax | 

American Chemical Society, Boston, Mass., 13-17. 
Sept. 11 to 15. 


National Petroleum Assn., 37th annual ey mone perce eee ahecem, NEW YORK, July 3. Prices for 
-eting, Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, vend annual meeting, Frovidence-Biltmore oon er , refined crades of wax 
ae > eo oy ; Hotel, Providence, R. I., Nov. 15, 16, 17 scale and fully refined grades of wax 
Siem: Guniias ' ; se were unchanged during the past week, 
Oil Trades Assn. of New York, sports day, “Pulaseaee, Fee Dee —" according to reports of traders here 
Pelham Country Club, Pelham, N. Y., Meine ‘ & pore — 
Sept. 19. 17th Exposition of Chemical Industries ) a ; . ‘ 
ng _ = sd » y ‘Ter » ( » t 1 
New Jersey Oil Trades Assn., fall outing, Grand Central Palace, New York, Dec. Une exporte! reporte 1 he had : 5 
Sept. 28 4 to 9. unable to purchase sufficient quantities 
; West Central Texas Oil & Gas Assn., Abi- are a — . San 
Society of Automotive Engineers, Hotel lene, Tex. some time in December of ce rtain scale grades to meet his 
Schroeder, Milwaukee, Sept. 28, 29. commitments, and others said that 
et aon cole _ ase Institute, Ste- 1940 some grades could be obtained only in 
vens Hotel icago, Oct. 2, 3. Society of Automotive Engineers, Annual ities 
, . » é very small quantities. 
American Institute of Mining and Metal- Meeting and Engineering Display, Book- = 
lurgical Engineers, Petroleum Division, Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, Jan. 15 to 19 


Galveston, Tex., Oc 5, 6 
; + Oct. 4, 5, 6. Kentucky Petroleum Marketers Assn., Louis- 








Texas Mid-Continent Oil & Gas Assn., 20th ville, Ky., some time in February 
annual meeting and convention, Rice \ Sein Ceitinan f Mini i Metall 
Hotel, Houston, FOX: Oct. 5. 6, 5 merican ns ute o ning anc etatiur- - 
se gical Engineers, New York, Feb. 12 to 15 Group 3 Freight Rates 
Society of Automotive Engineers, National 
Aircraft production meeting, Ambassador American Petroleum Institute, | OF: astern Dis- 
Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif., Oct. 5, 6, 7. trict, Division of Production, Columbus, To Division Headquarters 


O., April 11, 12 


American Gas Assn., annual convention, , —" ’ Points of Standard Oil | 
New York. Oct. 9. 10 Natural Gasoline Assn. of America, 19th 1 
, Aes 7 annual convention, Hotel Tulsa, Tulsa Co. of Indiana 
Society of Automotive Engineers, Annual May 15, 16, 17. 
Gasoline- Distillate-Gas 


Kerosine Oll-Fuel O11 
Cents Cents Cents Cents 


















































per pergal. per per gal. 
y Cwt. 6.6 lbs. Cwt. 7.4 Ibs. 
TANK WAGON MARKETS, HEATING OILS sili... a a 
. ‘ 9 
Prices in Effect July 3, 1939 eg Tl. = pots - a 
Following are posted tank wagon prices of various grades of healing vil at the points shown in various terrilories. Peoria, Ill. 39 2574 31 2.294 
Prices are in cents per gallon. Quincy, III. 36 2.376 29 2.146 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 4 ATLANTIC. REFINING a eS = oan 
2 | a South Bend, Ind. 533-498 42—«3.108 
a gt ideas spies = = l 2 3 5 6 Sou end, Ind.. ¢ 3. ' | 
Atlantic City, N.J............ 7.0 5.75 5.75] phy,  p, 77560 60 ¢ - ~~ en Detroit, Mich. 64 4.224 51 3.774 
N . ia ge po os tila., Pa. cee &06a ) 0 3.75 3 ‘ _ = . 
Newark ....... tenes - 7.0 5.75 9.79] Allentown, Pa.... 8.5 6.5 6.5 6.5 .. Gd. Rapids, Mich. 62 4.092 50 3.700 
Annapolis, Md. 6.5 | Wilmington, Del.. 7.75 5.5 5.5 5.5 Saginaw, Mich... 66 4.356 53 3.922 
a AO 6.75 6.25 5.75 | Springfield, Mass. 7.0 5.5 ea Green Bay, Wis... 51 3.366 41 3.034 
ee © S.C. 7.00 6.50 6.50) Worcester, Mass.. 7.0 5.50 5.50 Milwaukee, Wis... 43 2.838 34.5 2.553 
armel 7.0. 06.0. ©-9 | Hartford, Conn... 6.5 6.0 6.0 LaCrosse, Wis.... 46 3.036 37 2.738 
Richncad’ : * 35 6 25 6 25 | Ss. O. OHIO Min’ap’ls-St. Paul 46 3.036 37 2.738 
Charlotte, N. C $75 7.75 ... No. 1 No.2 No.3 Duluth, Minn. 523.432 41.5 3.071] 
Hickory Na inioiete aa atie : 8.95 ; | Coenen Division and Mankato, Minn... 46 3.036 37 2.738 
Raleigh Sona ag ; 8.75 7°95 Tey Cleveland.......... 7.50 7.50 7.00 Des Moines, Ia. 36 2.376 29 2.146 
Charieston. S. C ‘ 85 7.0 '"" | City of Lima... ; 8.00 8.00 7.00 Davenport, Ia. 39 2.574 31 2.294 
Columbia"... .. 95 8.0 Rest of Ohio. . . 8.00 8.00 7.50 Mason City, Ia.. 42 2.772 33.5 2.479 
Spartanburg pete act a 102 87 Note: S. O. Ohio prices are for full compartment St. Louis, Mo. 33 2.178 26.5 1.961 
err hose dumps, bucket dumps are 0.5c per gallon higher. Kansas City, Mo. 28 1.848 22.5 1.665 
SOCON Y-VACUUM OIL CO. INC. S. O. INDIANA } St. Joseph, Mo. 28 1.848 ba a 
Ss. O. N r Divisi | Stanolex Fuel and Furnace Oils } Fargo, N. D. 63 4.158 50. ! 
(S. O. New York omg sai! No.1 Stanolex | Minot, N. D. 83 5.478 66.5 4.921 
yh Meaegptin| Fuel Furnace | Huron, S. D. 53 3.498 42.5 3.145 
New York City. 5.75 5.75 5 75 | Chicago a)6.75 6.75 From Ponca City 13. °0.858 13 +0.858 
et oe Ee 5.75 5.75 5.25| Indianapolis. .. a b)7.8 Wichita 
Rochester, N. Siege 6.75 6.75 6.75 — 2 fee Wroms ‘Tulee 21 *1.386 21 = ++1.386 
Boston, WMS. 2c cc ac occoccecs Sco S650 5.50 ilwaukee...... 8.4 7 . on 4 pe 
Bangor, Me... ........... 6.00 6.00 6.00] Minneapolis... . 7.8 78 From Cushing.. 19 °1254 19 11.24 
Manchester, N. H........... 6.00 6.00 6.00) St. Louis... Py c)6.7 didi; 
era 6S 6. 6. | Kansas City 6.8 6.8 PP pt gy includes distillate rate at 
Hartford, Conn............. 6.00 6.00 6.00} (a) For 400 ‘gals. and over; 150 to 399 gals., 7.25c; OS ee 5 
New Haven, Conn............ 5.50 5.50 5.50] 1 to 149 gals., 8.25c tThis rate ts exclusive of distillate which ts 
Providence, R.I............ 5.50 5.50 5.50] (b) Excluding 4c state tax. based on 6.6 Ibs. per gal. from Ponca City, 
Note: Prices for No. 1 fuel te » Baccus. Vanna | c) For 400 gals. & over; 100 to 399 gals., 7c; L to | Tulsa and Cushing, Okla., to Wichita. In- 
territory same as for kerosine which see in tank | 99 gals., 8c. cludes only gas oil and fuel oil. 
wagon table for various cities; prices change with | Note: Small-lot deliveries of light fuel oils range | NOTE: There is no Group 3 rate to Wich- 
kerosine. | up lo 2¢ higher than above quotations. ita, Kans. 
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SEABOARD MARKETS, EXPORT AND COASTWISE 
1/1 prices on this page are publisher's opinion of open market quotations or sales, for spol shipment (10 to 15 days). In cargo markets, 
spot shipment is 90 davs. Prices in cents per gallon, except heavy fuel oil in dollars per barrel, in tank car lots, f.0.b. refineries or 
seaboard terminals in districts designated, unless otherwise noted. Federal, stale or municipal tazes not included. Prices quoted apply 
on products made from le ogally produced crude. Unless otherwise noted, gasoline octane ratings are determined by C.F.R. Motor 
method, A.S.T.M. D-357-331T; and lubricating oil specifications determined according to A.S.T.M. methods, unless otherwise noted. 
a] ss i Prices Effective 7 ¢ Pie, ‘fective , 2 
Eastern Domestic rices ective July 3 June 26 Prices Effective July 3 June 26 
In Ships’ Bunkers, or deep tank lols, per bbl.: GAS AND BUNKER OILS 
Inter-refinery and export prices not included. f) Diesel fuel oil. .... $1.35 -$1.45 $1.35 -$1.45 Gas Oil (i): 
o i f a -_ ar ° ° - - 
MOTOR GASOLINE ee ae, ee Ne Below 43 dieselindex 3.125 3.125 
= : ay oes , : Cased Goods: (Per case 43-47 diesel index. 3.25 3.25 
Prices Effective July 3 U.S. Motor..... $1.35 -$1.45 $1.35 -$1.45 48-52 diesel index... 3.25 3.375 3:25 3.375 
; 63 400 e.p. blend, under 53-57 diesel index... 3.375- 3.50 3 Ta - 50 
District: 60-64 Oct. Oct. & Above 65 octane... $1.40 -$1.50 $1.40 -$1.50 58 & above........ 3.50 3. 
N. Y. harbor......... 5.75 —-6.25 6.25 - 6.35 375-400 e.p. blend, ee > 
a) N.Y. harbor. . 5.75 — 6.00 6.00 65 oct. & above $1.50 -$1.60 $1.50 -$1.60 LIGHT FUEL ONS 
Philadelphia. . . . 5.75 - 6.50 6.00 — 6.50 d) 40-43 gravity, w.w. See ere 3.50 3.50 
I 
BPOMMBRON....6..s0<3 9.95 6.25 6.00 - 7.00 kerosine......... . $1.30 -$1.40 $1.30 -$1.40 Ne: On ene eny ween 3.00 -— 3.25 3.00 — 3.25 
Norfolk . 6.25 - 6.50 6.25 - 6.50 Kerosine, p.w........ $1.25 -$1.35 $1.25 -$1.35 
Wilmington, N.C..... 6.00 - 6.50 6.25 7.00 DIESEL and BUNKER OILS 
Charleston, S.C...... 6.00 — 6.50 6.25 7.00 ) ) . $1.45 
savannah........... 5.75 — 6.50 6.25 6.75 (c) Diesel Oil. $1.45 - 0.80 $0 85 
ti... <7. 46 6 25 6 75 (c) Grade C bunker oil $0.80 -$0.85 $ 0 —$0.85 
Portiand.....<..::.. 6.25 = 6.50 6.50 7.00 7 an Grade C bunker oil, in yr ¢ 0.80 -$0.81 
Boston Rh oa 5.75 - 6.35 6.00 - 6.50 New y ork Export cargoes............ $0.80 -$0.81 $ E 
Providence. ...... 5.79 6.35 6.00 6.50 I 
’ ‘ ee , ) -CONTINEN’ LU <ATING OILS 
-< Cents per gal. in bbls. FAS. New York) c wmgniin niin . - ra vy " ‘ v 
WATER WHITE KEROSINE : é | (Cents per gal. at Gulf; in bbls., FAS.; in bulk, FOB. 
District: CYLINDER OILS (Pennsylvania Products) | terminals) 
N. Y. harbor.....4.25 - 4 a arleston. 4.75-5.25 mitered ng July 3 
a)N. Y. harbor. .4.125- 4.25 Savannah... 5.00-5.25 Light, 25 p.t. 23.00 23.00 ji) B: 1 Bulk 
Philadelphia... ..4.50 4.75 J: icksonville 5.00-5.25 | Neul 1 a oo 7 ~ 00.9 : 9 . os ss 
Raine. 175 cctland 4 375 | eutral oil: 190-200 vis. D. 210 brt. - n 
Norfolk 4.75 Boston... .4.25-4.373 | 2003 color, 25 p.t.. 24.00 24.00 stock 5 00 17.80 
Wilmington, N.C.4.75 — 5.00 Providence.4.25-4.375 150 3 color, 25 p.t..... 22.00 22.00 150-160 vis. D 210 bet. stock: 95 ‘ 
600 s.r., unfiltered... . 15.50 15.50 0-10 p.p.....-...- 18.50 -19 00 14 = 14 30 
b) FUEL OILS 650 s.r., unfiltered . 17.50 17.50 10-25 p.p. ..+.. 18.00 -18.50 13.75 -13.80 
& a . y 600 fl., s.r... ; 18.00 18.00 | 150-160 vis. E. 210 brt. 
NG deck Chine: Raveee | Oo BS4..... 20.50 20.50 | Pen ae gaan 18.00 13.80 
IN. - Ihe ° i - barg Vis. < ort. 
No. 1 hse . 4.25 - 4.375 4.125- 4.25 stock cecsccese Loo -87:50 13:00 -14.50 
Nos. 2-3..... ee ef me em ya ee | 
_ 4 . . 3.625- 4.09 3.50 3.75 July 3 June 26 
od . (m)$1.25 “eo | 
No. 6 i $1.05 , i ae si Bulk Bulk 
Wax, Domestic and Export -sneigaciiamage 1 ee eT 
*hil: : . : eu) eee 10.05 11.50 10.05 —-1L.50 
Phila. dist. Balt. dist. | 15-30 9 55 1L.00 9.55 11.00 
No. 1 6.56. 4.75 475 A.S.T.M. Tests. Melting points, however, are A.M.P., iat dar ea aa a e8 ; 
Nos. 2-3..... 495 4.95 3 higher than E.M.P. Export prices, FAS., carloads. 9 = a sickness 
No. 4.. ee ; 4.00 4.25 4.00 4.25 Domestic prices, FOB. refineries, in bags, carloads, | 200 vis. No. 3 color neutral: _ 
No. 5 ieee cir $1.25 $1.25 with 0.2c discount allowed for shipment in’ bulk, 0-10 p.p........-. 10.80 -12.00 10 80 12.00 
No. 6 ; ; $1.05 $1.05 except where noted below. Scale solid; fully refined, 15-30 p.p.........- 10.30 -11.50 10.30 -11.50 
slabs in bags 600 s.r. olive gree n.... 9.00 -11.25 9.00 -11 25 
—— P lint 600 s.r. dark green.. - 7.00 -— 9.25 7.00 - 9.25 
“ost. ciist. rov. dist. | 
d 95 - ) 75 d d 275 ° . . | ~ oe hl Tra ~ T . a he 7 . ~ 
‘ta ‘- SS Soe eae ae Prices Effective July 3 | SOUTH TEXAS LUBRICATING OILS 
No. 4 Po. 3°75 4.00 3.75 1 00 New York (Vis. at 100° cold test 0, bulk export shipment, FOB 
No. 5 $135 (0) $1.30 Domestic Export terminals.) 
No. 6 : iter $1.05 $1.05 121-6 Y.C. scale . 2.95 - 3.00 2.95 - 3.00 Unfiltered Pale Oils: 
122-4 W.C. scale..... 3.00 3.00 | Vis Col 
a eo 124-6 W.C. scale... .. 3.00 3.00 eae 50-475 4.50 -4.75 
District: C Fuel c) Diesel Oil 123-5 Fully rfd... , 4.00 3.625 = : Pathey ae 35 ¢ 00 ¢ 33 
N. Y. hart : i 125-7 Fully rfd....... 4.15 3.75 200 No. 3.......... 6.00 - 6.25 6.00 ~ 6.25 
reo wal $1.05 ot > 81.70 128-30 Fully rfd... (h) 4.25 4.00 300 No.3.......... 6.50 —- 6.75 06.90 = 0.%5 
Philadelphia ; $1.05 $1.65 130-2 Fully rfd h)4.60 1.95 500 No. 34%. ... : 7.50 7.50 
Baltimore... .. ; $1.05 $1.65 133-5 Fully rfd__ *  (h)4 90 1 63 | 750 No.4...... . 8.00 - 8.25 8.00 - 8.25 
Norfolk... $1.05 $1.65 135-7 Fully rfd__ (h)5.15 5 00 | 1200 No. 4 ; 8.375- 8.75 8.375- 8.75 
Charleston. $1.00 $1.65 -$1L.75 . : , ere r 2000 No. 4 8.50 9 00 8.50 — 9.00 
Savannah $1.00 $1 .785 
| Jacksonville $1.00 $1.785 : Red Oils: 
Tampa.... $0.95 $1785 New Orleans ni a 
Portland $1.05 $1 75 } Domestic Export Vis. Color ; ms r - 
Boston $1.05 $1.65 124-6 Y.C. scale. . 2.95 - 3.00 2.95 - 3.00 100 No. 5-6.. 3. 3 ee 
Providence $1.05 $1 65 129-4 W.C. scale 3.00 3.00 200 No, 5-6. .... 6.00 - 6.25 0.00 — 0.29 
[94-6 WC acalo.. 3 00 3 0) re — 5-6. 6 50 — res) 6 50 ri és) 
Gas Oil Diesel Oil 123-5 Fully efd. 4 00 3.625 > ol -gr Ea . oe 
28-34 in 125-7 Fully rfd 4.15 3.75 750 No. 5-6....... 8.00 - 8.25 8.00_ 8.25 
| Gravity Plants 1: 30 Fully rfd h)4.25 4.00 1200 No, 5-6..... 8.375- 8.79 4 ay pi 
, 2 : = ‘ 130-2 Fully rfd (h) 4.60 4.25 2000 No. 5-6.. 8.50 9 00 8.% 9.00 
N. Y. harbor 3.875-— 4.125 3.75 £00 29 = i P 67 
Philadelphia dist 195 133-5 Fully rfd h)4.90 4.65 Note: Red oil prices cover oils with green cast; 
Ancsreaie ageing 425 prices for blue cast red oils are slightly lower in some 
Norfolk dist 4.25 re 
Savannah dist... 4.25 
Jacksonville dist. 4.25 
“ ™ r ‘ - 
Poth, Be Gulf Coas fanker Rates 
Pacific Export ™ oast 
~ FOB. ship at Gulf for domestic and export shipment; (Approximate freight rates to Continental ports 
‘ uotations are at seaboard, Los Angeles, in cargo minimum 20,000 bbls.; representing traders’ opinions shillings per ton of 2240 Ibs., British sterling: U.S 
lots, cents per gal., except where otherwise noted ports cents per bbl. 
Prices Effective July 3 June 26 MOTOR GASOLINE Rates Effective July 3 
ao & Motor, under Cc Rn : Refi Oi ' 
100 e.p. blend, under 60-62 61-63 61-66 Last Owners Last oO oe 
65 oct ; . +50 $625 4.50 1.625 Gravity, Gravity, Gravity, Paid Ask Paid br 
100 e.p. blend 65 oct. 100 e.p. 390 e.p. 375 e.p. : a a 7 es - 
& above 1 625-— 5.00 4 625- 5.00 0 =0 1 A Gulf-U_K. /Cont.(k) 11,9 12 )- to 12 6 12 6 
d) 38-40 ¢ ravity ae 60 octane _4 rf a 4.90 7 1.50 12 6 to 13/3 
k Le i ta = 7 - : 65 octane. 4.75 >.00 4.75 ».00 4.75 - 5.00 1 C 
erosine 4.25 150 425 150 ~ er ee Ses | oy Aruba-U.K./Cont. 9.9 10 -to 106 10 6 to 
67 octane,.4.875—- 5.00 4.875- 5.00 4.875- 5.00 p 
11-43 gravity, wow. 68 t 2 an - 9- = On 5 oF © a ~"o- (k 10/6 
kerosine. .. 1.50 1.75 1.50 475 =p cage a a 0 ; 125 =4 rr ng an A ale Gulf-N. Atlantic(1 
| Tipps wvity, w.w. re 60 octane » ao o.0 ? oo >. » awd »> of not E. of N.Y. 
sine.... 5.00 5.95 5.00 5.95 Hy y. Crude & 
In Cargo lots, per bbl. Prices Effective July 3 June 26 pace alice oe 17-18e 
Diesel fuel, 24 & above $0.95 -$1.05 $0 95 $1.05 Lia t Crude a0 ai — 
Diesel fuel, under 24 .. $0.85 -$0.90 $0.85 -$0.90 KEROSINE 7; ed ‘ poy rs a 18.5¢ 15-l6e ‘ 
(f) 30-34 gravity, diesel : : 44 gravity, w.w 2.42 ;.Bio 3.40 3.875 Gasoline. ... : de 15-l6e 
gas oil) Ss , . $1.05 -$1.20 $1.05 -$1.20 $1-43 gravity, w.w. . 3.50 3.625 3.50 3. 625 Kerosine l8ec 16-17e 
g) Grade C fuel oil... $0.58 $0) 65 $0.58 -$0.65 11-43 gravity, p.w 3.50 3.625 3.50 3.625 Light Fuel ; l7ec 17-18e 
| P (a) In aye’ ~* uel oils meet specifications of U. S. Commercial standards CS12-35. (c) Ships’ bunkers. Lighterage, additions al at some points, not included. (d) 150 
ire point. (e) For San Francisco cargo prices, add 5c per bbl. to cargo prices shown above. f) Pacific Speciticati on 200. (g) Pacitic Specification 400. (h) Shipment in bags or 
—— Bd wong og me Sahel ee. j ~ ‘ —_ and b: _ is . ( a agg in re — be _— roe aux ane Hamburg, both inclusive. (1) Venezuela loading, same 
| é - ver D Adaitional, (om Ow pour test, low viscosity oO. o generally quoted at ) One refiner quoting. 
g 
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CRUDE OIL MARKETS 


Prices in $ per bbl. of 42 U.S. 


Prices are effective as of 7 a. m. of dales as qiven 




















EASTERN FIELDS 
Posted by Joseph Seep Purchasing Agency 
(Effective March 6, 1939, except Corning 
Jan. 24, 1939) 
Penna. Grade Oil in Southwest Penna. Pipe 
MURS oa eni ys weasel Norca oa re as $1.65 
Penna. Grade Oil in Eureka Pipe Lines (W est 


Le en ae eee ares 59 
Penna. Grade Oil in Buckeye Pipe Lines 

(Macksburg, |) ee 55 
Corning Oil in Buckeye Pipe Lines (Ohio). .$1.02 


Posted by Other Companies 
Tide Water Associated Oil Co. 
Bradford-Allegany district (Penna. 
Y.) (Effective March 6, 1939)...... 
*The Pe snnzoil Co.: (Effective March 6, 1939) 
Penna. Grade Oil in National Transit Lines *1 93 
*The Pennzoil Co. posts $1.93 in Cochran, Frank- 
lin, Hamilton and Doolittle, Pa. fields, prices in 
other lower districts range down to $1.88 per bbl. 
at well. 


and 
$2.00 


MICHIGAN 
Posted by Pure Oil Co. 


Midland, Midland County (April 17, 1939). . .$0.975 
Posted by Simrall Corp. 
(Effective April 20, 1939) 
Crystal, Greendale, Porter and Wise..... $0 .975 
Beaverton, Buckeye, Bentley, Edenville..... $0.95 
gn ASEH R ERE tae MEN Se $0.89 
(Effective April 18, 1939) 

West Branch, Arenac, and equal grades... .$0.74 
Posted by Bay Pipe Line Corp. 
(Effective April 20, 1939) 

Bentley aad Buckeye. cc...6s.cicccccccccsss $0.95 
SMG GME WIG. ook. di. oie'oce an ccesc cecceccees $0.975 
CENTRAL STATES FIFLDS 
Posted by Ohio Oil Co. 

(Effective June 8, 1939 
Illinois and Western Indiana ; $0.95 
Illinois Basin... ... a : $1.05 
Posted by Sohio Corp. 

(Effective June 8, 1939 
Illinois Basin $1.05 
Posted by Carter Oil Co. 

(Effective June 10, 1939 
Louden, Fayette County, Ill $1.05 


Posted by Ashland Oil & Transportation Co. 


(Effective June 9, 1939 
Somerset Oil in Ashland Lines, Kentucky: 
Big Sandy River. $1.02 
Kentucky River $1 10 
Posted by Stoll Oil Refining Co. 
“fective June 10, 1939 


Stoll Pipe Line Oil (Ky. $0 90 
Posted by Fordsville Gathering Line, ine. 
Western Kentucky 


Effective June 9, 1939 
Birk City Area $0 90 
Owensboro Area $1 00 
Corydon Area (Henderson $0 90 


CANADIAN FIFLDS 
Posted by Imperial Oil Limited 
Weslern Ontario 
(Effective Oct. 25, 1938) 











SUNN. acct arwecweusas eens oe a8 wen ae 
oe a rere eer if 
Alberta— Turner \ alien 
(Prices f.o.b. field tankage) 

(Effective Jan. 5, 1938) 

Crude Oil 
O69? 600 Bi $1 40 
6 ee 1.42 
MEE Ri ccidcons 3 EO 1.44 
SPSGG. Fs céecsnce 1 46 
i se Ee 1 22 1 48 
G3-45..9, occ. ‘ 124 1 50 
46-46.9......... 1 26 '.$2 
Es See we ok sas 1.28 60-60 9...... 1.54 
og, « ts eee 61-61 9 1 56 
te at Ee 1.32 62-62 9... ove Sle 
50- 50. OEE ore Ob eee 1 60 

1 360 CP Oe 6 ietins 1.62 
38 
| er Naphtha, 65 grav. & above.......... $2.14 
Absorption Gasoline 
ie GL ee 2S re $1.94 
ee ere $2.08 
MID-CONTINENT 
Oklahoma- Kansas 
*( Effective Oct. 11 to 22, 1938; and Feb. 16, 1939) 
Carter Conti- 
Mag- nental = Sin- 
s. 0. nolia Texas clair- 
Indiana Shell Co. Prairie 
Below 21°..... $0 70 $0.60 
po ee 72 .63 
eas 14 .66 
76 .69 
78 ata er ‘ 
80 By aaaxe $0.58 
32 .78 et .63 
84 81 er 68 
. 86 .84 $0.86 73 
peaeaee 88 .87 . 88 .78 
7 eae 90 90 90 82 
oS ee .92 2 .92 86 
ee 94 94 94 90 
oe Bp OREO 960 .96 96 96 
SOE. Pa vcceces .98 .% 98 .98 
SMES Pevccccee BOO 1.00 1.00 1.00 
SOE Pevtsccvs 20a 1.02 1 02 1.02 
io 1.04 1.04 1.04 1.04 
SOS Pissvesec 1.06 1.06 1.06 1.06 
hy OEE 1.08 1.08 1.08 1.08 
40 & above.... 1.10 1.10 V1 1.10 


*Effective by Carter Oil, 
Okla. only; Continental Oil, 


Oct. 13 
Oct. 11, 


posting in 
with lowest 


grade below 29; Magnolia, Oct. 12, posting in Okla. 
wi Shell, Oct. 22; Sinclair-Prairie, Feb. 16, 1939; 
. O. Indiana, Oct. 17; The Texas Co., Oct. 12. 
North-North Central and Central Texas 
*Texas Co. 
*Conti- 


Stano- tSinelair- nental 
Settee lind Prairie *Magnolia 

Oct. 17 Oct. Il 
Below 21°... 6:4 
21-21.9., 2 
99-99 9... 64 
23-23 .9.. 66 sc 
24-24.9.. 68 £0.76 $0 79 
25-25 .9.. 70 for for 
26-26.9.. 72 oil oil 
27-27 .9.. 74 below below 
28-28 .9.. 76 29°, 29". 
29-29 .9.., 78 7 81 
30-30.9.. 80 80 83 
31-31.9.. 82 82 85 
32-32 .9.. 84 84 87 
33-33.9.. 86 86 .89 
34-34.9., 88 88 91 
35-35.9.. 90 90 93 
36-36.9.. 92 92 95 
37-37.9.. o4 94 .97 
38-38.9.. 96 .96 99 
39-39.9.. 98 .98 1.01 
40 & above. 1.00 1.00 1.03 

*Effective Oct. 11, by Continental, in North Tex.; 

Oct. 12, by Texas Co. in North & North Central 


Texas. Texas Co.'s lowest grade is 28-28.9, at $0.79 
by Magnolia, Dec. 3, in N. and N. Central Texas. 
tSinclair-Prairie prices are in N. Cent. Texas 

and Mexia. 
Jefferson County, 


Posted by Magnolia Petroleum Co. 






Texas 





Beaumont 
(Effective Oct. 12, 1938) 
Below 20°...... $0.79 30-30.9... $1.08 
Ye ft Re 82 : 1.10 
85 1.92 
.88 114 
91 1.16 
94 1.18 
97 1.20 
1.00 1.22 
(1 ee 1.02 ae 1.24 
yo Se ee onc as te 
29-29 .9 1.06 40 & above. .... 1.28 
*For below 91°, 

Oct. 11, °38, Stanolind Oil & Gas Co. posted same 


gravity and price schedule in West Beaumont field 
as Magnolia. 
TEXAS lege 
Posted by Humble Oil & R&fining Co. 
Vest Central Teras 


(Effective Dec. 3, 1938) 

yh ee oO Se $0.89 
25-25 .9. 73 en Pe eee 91 
pO * > a ae 93 
PC (A See 77 re .% 
eS eee 79 «See .97 
SEs Ss cae we 81 , Se .99 
30-30 .9...00. a $3 Ce a aware 1.01 
OS) ee .85 40 & above..... 1.03 
ee .87 

*Includes Brown, Callahan, Coleman, Comanche, 
Eastland, _ Fisher, jaskell, Jones, Shackelford, 


Stephens, Throckmorton and Young Counties. 
Note: Effective Oct. 1, 1937, Humble prices are 
based on 100% tank tables at 60F. 


*East Central Teras 
Effective Oct. 11, 1938) 





.$0.78 $0.96 

.80 .98 

.82 1.00 

o4 1.02 

cnsees 86 1.04 

sti 1.06 

Stewnens .90 . 1.08 

DO Picceccecs «Se 39-39 .9 ra) Fi 

31-3} .9. .... 94 40 and above... 1.12 
Posted by Pan American Pipe Line Co. 

Effective Feb. 15, 1939) 
Cayuga, Anderson county $0 68 
*Including Anderson, C herokee, ‘Lime stone, Na- 


varro counties. 
PANHANDLE TEXAS 
Posted by Humble Oil & Refining Co. 


“ffective Dec. 3, 1938 
Gray Carson- 
County Hutchinson 
ps > i : $0.72 $0.67 
Ss sactccass .74 .69 
WOE Ps ceded Ro K's 6: 76 71 
iol sae , ‘ 78 ‘cn 
} oy ee : F , 80 02 
SP OT re 82 By | 
eee . .o4 79 
ee snees . 86 .8 
a a 88 .83 
7 ae re 90 85 
. A eee wwe 92 87 
SE Pi ntnvees eer er 94 89 
ee .96 91 
Effective Oct. 11, 1938, Sinclair Prairie posted 


same prices in Panhandle Texas as Humble 


posted 
Dec. 3. Dec. 3, Magnolia met Humble. 


EAST TEXAS 
Gulf, Humble, Magnolia, Sinclair Prairie, Stano- 
lind, Texas Co., Tide-Water Associated. ....$1.10 
*Effective Oct. 11 by Humble, Sinclair Prairie, 
and Stanolind; Oct. 12 Magnolia, Texas, Tide 


Water; Oct. 13 by Gulf. 


NORTHEAST TEXAS 
Posted by Humble, Oct. 11, 1938) 
Talco .$0.55 
Posted by M: agnolia, Oct. 12, 1938) 
Cass County and Panola C “ounty, Tex.: 


Same gravity and price schedule as S. O. Louisiana 
posts for N. 
company. 
Posted by The Texas Co., Oct. 12, 1938) 
Cass County 


La.-Ark. Crude, which see under that 


$1.05 








WEST TEXAS and NEW MEXICO 
(a) (Effective Oct. 11, 1938 to March 24, 1939) 
Mag- 
nolia Texas 
Stano- Co. 
Hlumble lind Shell Sinclair 
Below 20°... .. $0.53 (b) $0.53 (c) 
Seema esis 55 ALY 55 oa 
57 57 
59 59 
61 6l 
63 63 
65 65 65 
67 67 67 67 
69 69 .69 69 
oe 71 7 71 71 
29-: 29 igew sx 73 73 73 7 
30- fk ew 75 yes 75 715 
3 77 17 77 77 
79 79 .79 7 
81 81 81 81 
83 88 83 83 
85 85 85 .85 
87 7 .87 87 
aaa 89 89 for for 
91 ol oil oil 
wares 93 .93 36° & 36° & 
40 & above = 95 95 above. above. 
Pecos County, West Teras 
(Posted by Humble and Shell, Oct. 11, 1938) 
PONE dio aa soe ais ewan era enone .$0.78 


Yates Shallow Pool (Shell) epee ——— 

(a) Effective by Humble Oil & Refg., Shell Oil, 
Stanolind Oil & Gas, and Sinclair Prairie, Oct. 
11, 1938; by Magnolia Petroleum and The Texas Co., 
Oct. 12, 1938. On March 24, 1939, Sinclair Prairie 
revised its posting from 40 & above, to 36 & above, 
at $0.87. 

b) Magnolia posts $0.63 for below 25; $0.65 for 
25-25.9. Stanolind posts $0.65 for below 26. 

c) Texas Co. posts $0. 65 for below 26; Sinclair 
Prairie, $0.63 for below 25. 

Note: Humble’s postings are in these counties: 
Andrews, Crane, Crockett, Ector, Gaines, Glass- 
cock, Howard, Reagan, Upton, W inkler and Yoakum, 
West Texas; and Lea county, N. Mex.; Magnolia’s 
are in Crane, Glasscock, Howard, Mitchell, Upton 
and Winkler; Shell, in Crane, Ector, Glasscock, 
Hasnat Upton, Winkler, Lea; Stanolind in Hend- 
rick field, Winkler county; Texas Co. in Ward, 
Winkler and Lea; Sinclair in W. Texas and Lea. 
Posted by Sinclair Prairie Oil Marketing Co. 

(Effective Oct. 11, 1938) 

Eddy county, N. Mex.... .$0.77 
Posted by continental Oil C o. 
(Effective Oct. 11, 1938) 

Artesia, Jackson and Maljamar pools, New Mexico: 
gravity schedule beginning with below 29, at $0.61; 
29-29 .9, at $0.63; plus 2c differential for each gravity, 

up to 40 & above, at $0.85. 


COLORADO 
Posted by Continental Oil Co. 
(Effective Oct. 11, 1938) 
Ft. Collins and W ellington 





. $0.81 bo A 

SE5G iF. ccccess 97 

.85 oe eee 99 

.87 ete ouk et OO 1.01 

.89 39-39 .9. Pere Ff 

2 SOO aE 40 & above. .... 1.05 
34- 34.9. 93 

Canon C ity ‘and Florence, Col...........--- $0.90 


SOUTH AND SOUTHWEST TEXAS 
All Shown Below Posted by Humble Oil & 
Refining Co. 


(Effective Oct. 11, 1938) 
Carroll, Clark, Darst Creek, Hilbig, Salt Flat and 
ROG CES 6 oc. 0 so ce ctawenee ... $0.96 
VEG OQNUONES osewes aca tsiciactcerdaneeaadees $0.93 
ee ee ; ere. $1.27 
(E ffective Dec. 3, 1938) 
Flour Bluff Sart a ener aH ger $1.23 


Oct. 12, °38, “Magnolia met Humble i in ‘Darst Cree sk; 
posted $0. 87 in Luling; $0.99 in Lytton Springs; 
$1.14 for Cleveland, and $1.02 in Hardin, both in 
Liberty county, | Tex. 

Oct. 12, '38, The Texas Co. met Humble in Darst 





Creek. 
*Anahuac and Dickinson 
Effective Dec. 3, 1938) 
Below 20°... ...$0.74 ee ass $1.03 
20-20 .9... te SS. D. cccicce 3 
80 SEBS .F. wwcsene 1.07 
83 oe eee 
86 eee A 
89 Oe eee 
92 a a 
ice es .95 7 GL entra ey 
.97 res 
ee ES. eased 1.21 
29-29 9... 1.01 40 & above 1.23 
*Inc ludes. Cedar Point, Fairbanks, Gillock, Hull, 





Pierce Junction and Raccoon Bend (shallow sand). 

Raccoon Bend (Deep sand crude) Tomball and Satsuma 
“ffective Dec. 3, 1938) 

- $0.95 yo 7 eee $1.05 

etadweae .97 SE-20.S. cciccce UGE 

99 SC Sibiaa ame 1.09 

A ee 1.01 Fe Pe EEE eh) 

26-26.9.. 1.03 Gas bcunies 5.ks 


Continued on next page) 
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CRUDE OIL MARKETS 
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preceding page) 











32-32.9... $1.15 37-37 9 $1.25 
ee Ee PO OE eS 38-38 9 Te <4 
EEO awcosn ee Moke 39-39 9 1.29 
DP, Fae 40 & above... 1.31 
Sh. erry ee 4 

Dec. 3, Magnolia met above price and gravity 


schedule in Tomball. 
Posted by Humble 
* Mirando 





(Kffective Dec. 3, 1938 
Below 20° .$0.74 30-30 9 $1 03 
77 1.05 
80 1.07 
33 1.09 
86 1.11 
Se Stk ao 89 2.43 
92 3.35 
95 1.17 
.97 1.19 
_ 7. ee 99 39-39 9 1.21 
29-29 .9 1.01 40 & ahove 1.23 


*Includes Duval, Jim Hogg, Jim Wells. Webb and 
Zapata counties, Tex. and Heyser and Placedo 
crudes. 

Oct. 12, °38, Texas Co. posted for Duval-Mirando, 
$0.77 for below 21, plus 3c differential to 26-26.9, 
$0.95; 27-27.9, $0.97; 28 & above, $0.99 

Dec. 3, Humble’s Mirando schedule 


by 
Magnolia. 








Posted by Arkansas Fuel Oil Corp. 
(Effective Jan. 28, 1937 


RCI. EGS Sore en roe ec er OE eee $1.02 
Posted by Continental Oil Co. 
(Effective Oct. 11, 1938) 

Tepetate and Ville Platte, La................ $1.03 
(Effective Jan. 1, 1939) 

Abbeville, La. 

Below 36 <2 ae 82 | eee $0.98 
na te Oe en Ogle ROO 1.00 
37-37 .9 .96 40 & above..... 1.02 


Posted by Caddo Crude Oil Purchasing Corp. 
(Effective April 19, 1939 


Allison area, Shreveport field............... $1.05 
(Effective April 29, 1939 
Lisbon, N. La. 
Below 34 sses@esis 35 & above..... $0.77 
34-34 9... ; 75 
*Includes Bunkie, Caddo, Carterville, DeSoto, 


Homer, Haynesville, Rodessa, Sabine and Sarepta, 
in N. La.; El Dorado and Miller County, Ark. 
(latter is Ark. part of Rodessa field). 
Note: S. O. Louisiana prices in all La.-Ark. fields, 
effective Oct. 5, 1938, are on 100% tank table basis. 
tIncludes Buckner, Magnolia, and Village pools. 
tIncludes these fields: Baton Rouge, Bayou, 
Choctaw, Cheneyville, Darrow, Jeanerette, Lirette, 





O’Connor-McFadden, Taft, 
O'Connor fields. 


*Humble’s prices apply in these Texas fields: 
Amelia, Clear Lake, Goose Creek, Mykawa, Sugar- 
land, Thompsons, Webster and West Columbia; 
also Refugio, Saxet, Greta, O’Connor-McFadden, 
Taft, Plymouth and Tom O’Connor fields. 

Oct. 11, 1938, Stanolind posted in Clinton, Hast- 
ings, High Island, So. Houston, and Spindletop 
same prices as Humble in Texas Gulf Coast fields, 
except that Stanolind’s lowest grade is below 21, 
at $0.82. 

Oct. 12, 1938, The Texas Co. posted for Texas & 
La. Gulf Coast crude: $0.82 for below 2L plus 3c 
to 26-26.9, which is $1; from there on, 2c, to 34 & 
above, which is $1.16. In Refugio, same as other 
— except highest gravity is 28 & above, 

.04, 

Effective Oct. 11, 1938, Sinclair Prairie 
Humble’s Gulf Coast price & gravity schedule. 


Plymouth and Tom 


met 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN FIELDS 
Posted by Stanolind Oil & Gas Co. 
(Effective Oct. 11, 1938) 


Salt Creek, (except Tensleep crude), Midway and 
Dutton Creek, Wyo., same schedule as Stanolind 
posts in Oklahoma-Kansas, ranging from $0.86 to 

















, nae N. Crowley and Roanoke. $1.10, which see under Mid-Continent crude on 
LOUISIANA-ARKANSAS Oct. 12, 1938, Magnolia Petroleum and The previous page. 
Diced bo Sie ON Wy: of Misussiane Texas Co. posted same gravity and price schedule Tensleep, Salt Creek field...............-. $0. 646 
‘ 3 2 as S. O. La. posts in N. La.-Ark. in these fields: Iles, heavy 0 92 
(Effective Oct. 5, 1938 Magnolia, in Bull Bayou, Cotton Valley, Haynes- PU IMIG MODES iss occ cxcccseccecsecesess UG0 
tColumbia ville, Pine Island and Rodessa. La., and Eldorado Grass Creek, light Ln iaraios ee ie 0.90 
*N. La.- County. tSeuth and Rainbow, Ark.; Texas Co. in N. La. Both also Frannie light ESR Oe OEE 0.55 
Ark. Ark. Louisiana met S. O. La in Smackover. Texas Co. posted $1.24 Giemen Glee HOAVS:. 6 ccs boo eccncablscces 0.40 
$0 73 $9 66 $0 74 for Garden Island, La and $1.04 for Lafitte, La. Hamilton Dome, Wyo............... 0.33 
for for 77 *GULF COASTAL FIELDS PINE AUNNE rd a Wae ces peninelet 0.42 
oil oil 80 » > —_— . 
Relow Bticus 83 Posted by Humble Oil & Refining Co. Posted by Olio OR Co. 
95° 95° 86 t(Effective Oct. 11, 1938 (Effective Oct. 11, 1938) 
ai > a Below 20.......$0.79 30-30.9........$1.08 | Elk Basin, Wyo. .... 2.60... cece eee .- +. $0.90 
ahs - eee 82 | See 1.10 Grass Creek, light... ve = a igverad 
“9 29 O4 : « eee re ss C NG ob Gos. sian eke ee ee aa ee 
= Po. eae 85 32-32 9 1.12 Rock Creek 1.00 
81 74 06  pibaehaat 88 33.339 114 | iock Creek re ree eta eee k 0 
83 76 98 Riis astane i." ee peer 1.16 | aeag Foe agg cea ks an Schaap es aes 
83 78 1.00 6.00 OA 35-35 9 11g } ¢ oe Se ee eee ee re re ae 4 
4. 80 1.02 D. caves 97 36-369 . 1.20 (Effective May 1, 1938) 
89 82 1.04 9 1.00 37-37 9 . 1.22 Grass Creek, heavy $0.50 
91 84 1 06 a 102 38-38 9 aoe irass Cr SPP eee re ee 5 
93 86 1.08 9 1.04 39-399 . 1.26 (Effective Nov. 16, 1937) 
be 88 l 10 Di sashes 1 06 40 & above 1. 2% Sunburst, Mont... .ccccececesecc $0 90 
ie = wr Polk County, Tex. i ‘ ° . 
1.01 94 1.16 (Posted by Shell Oil Co., Inc ) Posted by Continental Oil Co. 
39-39 9 1.03 96 1.18 Livingston Area (Effective Oct. 11, °38)....$1.10 (Effective Oct. 11, 1938) 
40 & above 1 05 08 120 Schwab Area (Effective Feb. 20, °39).. 1.00 Cat Creek, Mont. wae. s 
(Effective Oct. 5, 1938 tEffective Dec. 3, 1938, gravities up to 45 & Big Muddy, Wyo. ee ite seer ; , 0 98 
Smackover, Ark $0 73 above discontinued in’ Refugio, Saxet, Greta, Lance Creek, Wyo. . he 0 77 
CALIFORNIA, Posted by Standard Oil of California 
All gravilies above those quoted take highest price offered in the field. Prices effective Feb. 26, 1936, except Huntington Beach, Plava del Rey, Santa Fe 
Springs, Kern Front, Signal Hill (Long Beach) effective March 7, 1936; Elk Hills effective June 22, 1936; Lakeview Area, Aug. 19, 1936; El Segundo and 
Wilmington, Oct. 15, 1937; Greeley-Canal, July 9, 1938; Santa Maria Valley, by Union Oil, Oct. 15, 1938. 
: ‘ E 
FE . g =i ge i 
= €& t ms ‘f = © zs bs a > afb Se = p| 
=—=vO0S £ = 3 fe 2 by =: s S S. 2 o5S<¢ 65 P=] t= 
=sot © é a - = a x = ‘ sl of = a os c =o Ss P| = ET) 
=ee & 2 : é n = = = Sc mat Fa S & =é = eS Bae iss — s =~ 
mene ¢ iS ~ é = eS tt M4 = ¢o= < = = 3.5 S = Fre we = to + = 
—,me & Sis z . Se c Q c es auc 8 ~ = oS = @ SS © = & = & 
2 WWE s == ‘ S - Es = = =: ft)! | 6S ~ = 3° & = 63s GE = ¢ bo 
ceeg= = §& 8 €£ » ge $$ E£€ E£ € BBE § $2 & Es cts $c 3 & $£ 
uoue : & s¢ tf = “ae 36 5 6 oo. ae | oo 5 = 7: = a 6SS'e ky 9 6 = 3°5 
Gravity HTa+ C < = a & CC <& =} - = Bat @ B= WS. +5 2 w Bem OD _ e s na 
13-13.9 ‘ : ‘ . sees sees . +e eee eas ee Sard ee = $0.63 
14-14.9. $0.80 $0 79 $0.74 $0.78 $0.79 $0.80 $0.76 $0.80 $0.76 $0.76 $0.77 $0.78 ; $0.70 $0.70 $0.70 .... $0.70 $0.70 .65 
15-15.9 80 79 .74 7 79 80 76 . 80 76 76 V7 78 70 70 70 70 .70 68 
16-16.9 80 79 74 738 79 80 76 80 76 76 ag 7é 70 70 70 70 70 70 
17-17.9 80 79 74 78 81 80 76 80 76 76 77 78 70 70 70 70 70 70 
18-18.9 80 79 74 78 84 80 73 82 76 76 is 78 70 70 70 70 70 : 
19-19 9 82 79 74 82 87 $4 8! 85 76 78 77 78 70 70 74 74 .7 71h 70 
20-20 9 85 79 74 85 90 BE 84 88 .78 82 77 80 i 70 7 78 .78 72 70 
21-21.9 8 .79 .74 .89 93. .93 88 91 $0 .85 77 .84 .78 73. «82 «82 a2 oh 70 
29.99 9 92 82 .74 92 96 98 92 93 84 89 79 BE 7t 77 87 87 86 78 a2 
»3-93 9 95 86 a7 96 99 1.02 96 84 79 96 88 93 82 92 . 7 80 92 92 90 .82 76 
24-24.9 99 91 80 1.00 1.02 1.06 99 88 81 .99 91 96 85 96 .82 84 97 97 OA . 86 79 
25-25 .9 1.03 95 2 2s 2205 2.81 1.03 93 3 64.62 95 .89 99 . 86 88 1.01 1.01 98 .90 .83 
26-26.9 1.06 1.00 85 1.07 1.09 1.16 1.06 98 86 1.05 .98 92 1:03 90 91 1.06 1.06 mee hie 
27-27 .9 1.10 1.05 SS 8.13 2.82 1.10 1.03 88 1.02 .96 1.06 95 95 1.10 1.10 $0.91 1.06 
28-28 .9 1.14 1.10 50. 4:44 DAS 1.14 1.07 90 1.06 99 1.10 99 oS i.85 i. .94 1.10 
29-29 9 Sk ae & LS 93 1.18 1.18 Aas 68a 93 1.09 2:63 1.4 1.03 1:02 12m .98 1.14 
30-30 9 2 1.19 95 :.3s 4.93 = 1.21 1.17 95 1.07 Re 1 08 i:@o 2.25 1.35 2.08 i.36 oa 
31-31.9 Sena aa = 1.24 1.22 97 We ee es ee ee 1.09 1.29 1.29 1.06 — = =. = 
32-32 .9 *Ellwood Terrace «es 1.27 1.27 1.00 1.4 2.25 «1.16 1.13 1.34 1.34 1.09 Kettleman Hills 
33-339 1.28 = Rise L.w t.23 it:s LT Le 1 Ls fee 1.19 = 
$4-34.9 1.32 <= L 37 }.22 8.32 1.25 1.20 1.17 1.23 
35-35..9 135 S 1.42 Be 1.29 1.20 ee 
36-36 9 1.39 x 1 46 1.29 i.Se 1.24 eS 
37-37 .9 1 43 : 1.51 i ide 1.37 1.28 1.35 
38-38 9 = 1.56 1.36 1.42 1 31 1.39 
39-39 9 eS 1 6] 1.40 L.3S 1.45 
40-40 9 om 1 66 1.43 1.39 
41-41.9 1.43 
42-42.9 1.46 
43-43 9 1.50 
44-44 .9 1.54 
45-45 ..9 1.37 
16-46 .9 1.61 
17-47 .9 1.65 
48-48 9 1.68 
*F. o. b. ship. 
tAlso McKittrick, Kern River. Kern Front and Round Mountain $0.70 thru 19.9 gravity: no higher gravity quoted. 


tWilmington prices differ on gravities below 18.9 


Prices are: 14-16.9, $0.75; 17-17.9, $0.77; and 18-18.9, $0.79; rest of schedule same as Sigral Hill 
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Index to Advertisers 





This index is published as a convenience 
to the reader. Every care is taken to 
make it accurate, but National Petro- 
leum News assumes no responsibility for 
errors or omissions. 





Acheson Colloids Corp. 
Alemite Corp. eee eee 
American Flange & Mfg. Co. 
American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. ‘ iene ose aeG 
Aqua Systems, Inc. Third Cover 
Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Berry Sons’ Co., James B. 

Blackmer Rotary Pump Co. 

Bowser & Co., S. F. 

Bradford Oil Refining Co. 52 
Brodie Co., Inc., Ralph N. .Second Cover 
Buckeye Iron & Brass Works 

Butler Manufacturing Co. 


Canfield Oil Co. 53 
Champion Spark Plug Co. 7 
Champlin Ketining Co. 37 


Chevrolet Motor Division, General 
Motors Sales Corp. 

Chicago Bridge & Iron Co. 

Chiksan Oil Tool Co., Ltd. 

Cities Service Oil Co. ; 

Columbian Steel Tank Co. 

Conewango Refg. Co. 

Curtis Pneumatic Machinery Co. 


Davis Welding & Mfg. Co. 
Deep Rock Oil Corp. Fourth Cover 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I. 


Edwards & Co., Vincent 
Erie Meter Systems, Inc. 1 
Ethyl Gasoline Corp. 


Farrell Mfg. Co. 

Flexible Metal Hose & Tubing In- 
stitute ; 

Ford Motor Co. 

Freedom Oil Co. 50 

Fruehauf Trailer Co. 


General American Transportation 
Corp. ‘ 

General Electric Co. 

General Motors Truck & Coach 
Division 


Giant Tire & Rubber Co. 

Gilbert & Barker Mfg. Co. 

Goodrich Co., B. F. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co 2 
Gray Co., Inc. 

Gulf Oil Corp D 


Hays Mfg. Co. 

Heil Co., The 

Howell Electric Motors Co 
Humble Oil & Refg. Co. 


International Harvester Co 
International Metal Hose Co., Ine 


Kawneer Co. 

Kellogg Div. of American Brake 
Shoe & Foundry Co. 41 

Kidde & Co., Walter 


Leland Electric Co. 
Lion Mfg. Corp. 
Lion Oil Refining Co. 


McDonald Mfg. Co., A. Y 


Mack Trucks, Ine. 
Master Electric Co. 
Miller Tires 
Morrison Bros. 


National Industrial Advertisers 
Assoc, 47 

National Petroleum News 

National Pumps Corp. 

Neptune Meter Co. 

New York Lubricating Oil Co 


Ohio Oil Co. 
Overhead Door Corp 


Paranox 
Paratac 
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Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil 
Assoc. 

Pennsylvania Petroleum Products 
Co. 

Penola, Inc. 49 

Philadelphia Valve Co. 

Phillips Petroleum Co. 

Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co. 

Pure Oil Co. 


Roper Corp., Geo. D. 


Sani-Flush (The Hygienic Products 
Co.) 51 

Service Station Equipment Co. 

Shand & Jurs Co. 


Shell 

Silvertown Tires ; 

Sinclair Retrg. Co., Inc. 4 3 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. 

Southwest Pump Co. 6 


Standard Oil Co. of Calif 
Standard Oil Co. of N. J. 
Standard Steel Works 
Stewart-Warner Corp 
Sun Oil Co. 


Texaco Development Co. 
Texas Co., The 
Tokheim Oil Tank Co. 


U. S. Steel Co 

Universal Oil Products Co 29 
Viking Pump Co 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co 3 
Wheaton Brass Works, A. W. 

Wheeling Corrugating Co. 

Witte Engine Works 


Zouri Store Fronts 
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Positions Wanted 


SALES MANAGER available for immediate 
connection. Long and successful record in 
bulk sales of unbranded products and 
branded motor oil merchandising. Best ref- 
erences. Box 134, National Petroleum News 


PETROLEUM TECHNOLOGIST Several 
years experience in research, development 
and directional capacity, capable of initiat- 
ing and carrying on research and develop- 
ment for petroleum company or contributing 
industries, or for consultants. Also some 
experience in other industrial and chemical 
lines. Original ideas. Will consider lesser 
position with proper future. Now employed. 
Box 133, National Petroleum News 


For Rent 





OIL TERMINAL 
Desirable water front. Bulk plant. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Storage tanks, load- 
ing platforms, meters, pumps, ready 
for use. Long lease. Reasonable 
rental. 

Address Box 7, 

Room 3111, 50 W. 50th St., 





Professional Services 





WM. J. STEVENSON 
Petroleum Insurance Specialist 
6 North Park Road, Telephone 
Llanerch, Pa. Hilltop 3940 
Expert advice on Eliminating Fire 
Hazards and Reducing Insurance 
Costs and Accidents. 








ACCURATE LABORATORY TESTS 
GASOLINE OIL 


Standard Methods Employed 
Octane Ratings by A. S. T. M. CFR Unit 


THE DETROIT TESTING LABORATORY 
554 Bagley Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 











New York City. 





For Sale 





EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 
Wax presses, chillers, pumps, valves, 
fittings, boilers, tanks, etc. Attractive 
prices. Can be inspected at our plant 
Marietta, Ohio 
The National Refining Co., 
Hanna Blidg., Cleveland, Ohio 








FOR SALE 
Five 20,000-gallon underground tanks 
with pump house and small office 
building ready for operations. Located 
in Indianapolis, Indiana, on railroad 
lease. Enlargement of own facilities 
makes this available 
Address Box 127 
Indianapolis, Indiana 





ROYAL E. BURNHAM 
Attorney-at-Law 
Patent and Trade Mark Practice 
Exclusively 
511 Eleventh Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 











ANTI-KNOCK VALUES 
DETERMINATIONS 
The Gray Industrial Laboratories 
Chemists and Engineers 
Specialists on Petroleum Products 
961-976 Frelinghuysen Ave. 
NEWARK, N. J. 
Telephone Bigelow 3-4020 





Classified Rates 














For Sale or Lease 


225,000 GALLONS OIL JOBBING PLANT 
equipped to blend motor oil and manufac- 
ture greases, gasoline and kerosine storage. 
Ready for operation. Located Tulsa, Okla- 
homa, Box 284. 





“For Sale,” “Wanted to Buy,” “Help 
Wanted,” “Business Opportunities,” 
“Miscellaneous” classifications, set in 
type this size without border — 10 
cents a word, Minimum charge, $3.00. 


“Position Wanted”’—5 cents a word. 
Minimum charge $1.00. 

Advertisements set in special type 
or with border—$4.00 per column inch 

Copy must reach us not later than 
Saturday preceding date of issue. 


All advertisements carried on this 
page are payable in advance. 











“STRICTLY PERSONAL” 


J. W. Miller, becomes southern di- 
vision manager of Union Oil Co.’s 
sales department, succeeding M. W. 
McAfee, retired, according to a recent 
announcement by W. A. Newhoff, man- 
ager of sales. Mr. Miller was formerly 
owner and president of the United Oil 
Co., distributors of Union Oil products 
in the state of Utah, and prior to his 
recent promotion was district sales 
manager for the company at Oakland, 
Calif. 

* + * 

W. T. Funk, formerly with the Car- 
ter Oil Co. in Tulsa before his retire- 
ment in 1932 after 35 years with the 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey and 
its subsidiaries, has moved to Dallas 
to make his home. 

* * * 

Joe M. Callihan, W. C. Jackson and 
W. A. Jackson of Dallas have incorpo- 
rated the Antelope Oil Co. 

* * * 

Frank Phillips, Bartlesville, Okla., 
chairman of the board of the company 
that bears his name, once again has 
opened his pocketbook in behalf of 
the Boy Scouts. This time he has 
given $50,000 to the organization for 
use in Scout work in Missouri. In the 
past two years Mr. Phillips has con- 
tributed $250,000 to youth organiza- 
tions. 

* * * 

Charles F. Urschel Jr., son of the 
former Oklahoma oil man who was 
kidnapped in 1933, has just graduated 
from Stanford university and_ will 
marry Miss Betty Hails on June 30, 
according to reports from Glendale, 
Calif. / 

* * * 

G. L. Cline, president of the Ohio 
Independent Oil Co., Springfield, O., 
has been elected a director of the Ohio 
Petroleum Marketers Assn., succeeding 
the late Charles F. Heinzelman, Chilli- 
cothe, on the board. 

* * * 

L. P. St. Clair, past president and 
retiring chairman of the directors 
board of Union Oil Co. of California, 
was honored by friends and business 
associates at a dinner June 27th in the 
California Club, Los Angeles. Hosts 
were members of the California Oil 
and Gas Ass’n.’s Wildcat Committee. 
Acting as toastmaster was J. R. Pem- 
berton, chairman of the Wildcat Com- 
mittee, who together with others eulo- 
gized Mr. St. Clair and wished him 
well in his retirement. As a token 
of respect and friendship’ from the 
Wildeats, Frank A. Morgan, past chair- 
man, presented Mr. St. Clair with a 
silver cigarette box, engraved with the 
signatures of all those present. 


Waverly Oil Works Co., Pittsburgh, 
announces appointment of J. V. Liuke- 
hart as sales manager, formerly with 
Quaker State Oil Refining Corp., Oil 
City, Pa. 


Roy L. Brecke, of Milwaukee, secre- 
tary of the Wisconsin Petroleum 
Ass’n., has recovered from a foot in- 
fection. 

Despite inclement weather the Chi- 
cago Oil Men’s Golf party brought out 
85 players to Riverside Country Club 
last week. W. L. Henry, Valvoline Oil 
Co. was the winner of the C.O.M.C. 
tournament cup with low gross of 78. 
Other prize winners were: M. Keim, 
Apex Motor Fuel Co.; R. Smith, guest; 
Dr. I. A. Port, guest; J. N. Waddeli, 
guest; F. E. Carlson, guest; E. G. 
Youngberg, Pana Refining Co.; L. J. 
Bourdon, guest; R. A. Pentz; guest; 
C. E. Ephgrave, Carson Petroleum Co.; 
C. C. Eberle, Berry Asphalt Co.; J. T. 
McDowell, Cities Service Oil Co.; J. 
Loeffler, Commerce Petroleum Co.; L. 
B. Alfs, guest; H. Echlen, guest; C. J. 
Wood, Harry P. Dunn Co.; G. Thacker, 
guest; R. Witts, guest; M. H. Duffield, 
Midcontinent Petroleum Corp.; P. R. 
Crippen, Apex Motor Fuel Co.; H. Jen- 
sen, Spencer Petroleum Co.; K. H. 
Ward, AMCO Corp.; M. C. Hill, guest; 
J. E. Messler, D. F. Cameron, Chicago 
Gasoline Jobbers Ass’n.; C. E. Prince, 
Pure Oil Products Co.; L. M. Goldman, 
Lou-Bob Oi! Co.; H. G. Donovan, Globe 
Oil & Refg. Co.; T. F. Boecker, Boecker 
Coal & Grain Co.; and EK. Matkey, 
guest. 


Paul R. “Pete” Casselman has been 
appointed general sales manager of 





WEST CENTRAL STUDIOS 
Present 
Barbara Ann Unger 
In her first full length picture 
“Hello World, Here | Am!” 
(You've waited months to see this 
spectacle). 

Original plet conecived by 
ADAM & EVE 
Producer = Mrs. V. E. Unger 
Asst. Producer = V. E. Unger 
Technician =- Dr. W. E. Lennon 
Costumes by Hutzler Bros. 
Sound Effects = Terrible 
Setting — Maternity Hospital 
This tiny star (9 lbs.) is taking the coun- 
try by storm (and her meals in private). 


A stupendous picture (so are the 


bills) 
Released—3:15 A.M, July 1, 1939 
Preview at Emergeney Hospital 
Easton. Maryland 





The Pennzoil Co. of California, accord- 
ing to an announcement by Norman 
M. Day, president. Identified with 
Pennzoil sales activities for over 14 
years, Mr. Casselman is credited with 
having introduced many sales plans 
used by the industry, including the 
“full line” of automotive lubricants, 
the lithographed sealed containers for 
display of motor oils and the modern 
all-steel stream-lined lubrication cab- 
inet. He will direct all dealer and in- 
dustrial sales for the company in the 
11 western states and will also be in 
charge of Pennzoil sales activities in 
the Hawaiian Islands, the Orient and 
Antipodes. 
* * * 
J. Howard Pew, Philadelphia, presi- 
dent of Sun Oil Co., was recently hon- 
ored by Boy Scouts of Delaware and 
Montgomery counties of Pennsylvania 
for his long interest in Scout affairs, 
by being presented the Silver Beaver 
award for outstanding service, the 
presentation being made at Valley 
Forge Park. 

a * ok 

George W. Cunningham, who has 
been manager of the legal department 
of the Shell Oil Co., Inc., in Tulsa since 
Jan. 1, 1933, has been transferred to 
the headquarters office at St. Louis 
where he will be assistant to Joe T. 
Dickerson, general manager of the 
company’s legal staff at St. Louis. 
Paxton Howard, who has been Mr 
Cunningham’s assistant in Tulsa, has 
been promoted to the managership of 
the legal department. 

Gus Patton, chief engineer for the 
Indian Territory Illuminating Oil Co., 
is confined to his bed due to an ail- 
ment that may keep him incapacitated 
for some time. Mr. Patton was Tulsa’s 
first city engineer and has continued 
to maintain his residence in Tulsa de- 
spite the fact he has lived in Oklahoma 
City for several years. He was iden- 
tified with the discovery of the Okla- 
homa City field by the I. T. I.O. Many 
of Mr. Patton’s Tulsa friends have 
journeyed over to Oklahoma city re- 
cently to visit him. 

Oil-man Walter D. Cline of Wichita 
Falls, Tex., and once that city’s mayor, 
was installed recently as imperial po- 
tentate of Shrinedom. Installation was 
at the annual convention at Baltimore. 


Warren Beebe, district geologist in 
Kansas for the British-American Oil 
Co., was forced to remain at home for 


several days last week because he 
sneezed such a sneeze that he jerked 
part of a back muscle from its moor- 
ings. 

Edward J. Bullock, Standard Oil Co. 
of Indiana vice president in charge of 
purchasing who retired June 30, left 
last week with relatives for a western 
trip. They crossed Canada and sailed 
from Vancouver for Alaska. On the 
return trip they will visit the San 
Francisco Fair and return across the 
southern part of the country in Au- 
gust. 
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